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This Issue in Brief 


4 longshoreman working at a United States port is not covered by 
the accident compensation laws if he is injured on the deck of a 
vessel or even on the gangplank. This anomalous situation results 
from various court decisions which have held that as soon as a long- 
shoreman leaves the dock or wharf he loses the protection of the 
State compensation law and comes under admiralty law. The only 
apparent remedy for this situation is the enactment of legislation 
hy Congress bringing longshoremen under the protection of Federal 
accident compensation. Bills of this character are now pending in 
Congress, page 1. 

The extent of the work of plant emergency hospitals and the quality 
of service rendered by them is shown in an article giving the 
results of a field study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the per- 
sonnel activities of about 450 industrial establishments in many 
branches of industry. Nearly 2,000,000 workers were employed 
by the 407 companies listed as providing medical service, the work 
of the plant hospitals ranging from the care of accident and emergency 
cases alone to complete medical treatment which frequently includes 
members of families as well as the employees themselves, page 7. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement in the United States suffered 
severely in the general depression of 1920-21. The undertakings 
which survived, however, have more than held their own. Between 
1920 and 1925, according to a study just completed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, all consumers’ societies combined showed an 
increase in average membership of 39 per cent, while the grocery 
societies increased 50 per cent. Average sales per society increased 
5.7 per cent; and if allowance be made for the decrease in retail prices 
between 1920 and 1925, the average sales per member increased 
about 22 per cent. Total sales of societies reporting amounted in 
1925 to almost $50,000,000. Profits were earned at the rate of 3.8 
per cent on sales and of 29.3 per cent on share capital, page 20. 


The importance of good lighting in contributing to a reduction in the 
number a industrial accidents has not been fully recognized, as the 
quality of the illumination is frequently overlooked in reports show- 
ing accident causes. A number of casualty companies having a wide 
experience with this class of accidents agree, however, that poor 
illumination is a prolific cause of accidents, one company estimating 
that from 13 to 20 per cent of all industrial accidents are due to this 
cause, page 70. 

A study of industrial home work in the vicinity of Philadelphia in 
1924 showed that children as young as 6 years were being employed. A 
description of the situation found by the investigators and of the 
effect of the measures taken to improve it is given on page 128. 

Children in part-time schools in Iowa were made the subject of a study 
by the State bureau of labor to determine the real causes for their 
leaving school. The reasons, as given by the children, with some 
discussion of their validity, will be found on page 127. 

_ Causes of labor turnover among a group of woman workers, as pub- 
lished by the Federal Women’s Bureau, are given on page 125. Dis- 
satisfaction with wages and hours led, closely followed by lay-offs. 
A summary is given of industrial conditions closely associated with 
the short tenure of jobs. 
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The unemployment fund in the New York Cloth Hat, Cap, and M}- 
linery Workers’ Union has now been in operation about two yea:.. 
The fund is made up of a contribution by employees of 3 per cei; 
of the weekly pay roll. The recent report of the chairman of th. 
fund shows that for the period September 12, 1924, to June 30, 192); 
the total income of the fund was $169,367 and that the benefit pa\ 
ments for the first year amounted to $65,383, representing paymen: 
to 1,495 persons for a total of 6,614 weeks of unemployment. Th» 
new collective agreement in this industry, running to 1929, include. 
a provision for continuing the unemployment fund, page 157. 

Tests showing the amounts of radioactive element deposited in tii. 
body of a chemist who had been exposed for 14 years to alpha, betx, 
and gamma rays from radioactive substances prove for the first time 
that these substances can get into the body by way of the lungs 
alone. The chemist died of an acute leucopenic anemia and the 
quantitative examination for the radioactivity of the postmortei 
tissues showed that there was a permanent deposit of the intense 
beta and alpha radiation in the blood-forming centers which had 
been taken info the body through the lungs, page 67. 

Studies of the wages and working conditions of office employees are rare, 
but the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Seletivies has 
recently issued the report of such an investigation in that State, the 
data given being as of May 1, 1926. Salient points are the extent to 
which women are used in office work, their almost complete taking over 
of certain occupations, and the difference in the salary scale for men 
and women, even when employed in the same occupations, page 141. 

What becomes of the benefits awarded under compensation laws when 
the recipient dies, or for other cause is no longer entitled to continuiig 
payments? An award may be made for a definite period; and the 
injured man die from another cause during the term. Are his heirs 
entitled to the unpaid balance? A widow’s marriage may terminaic 
her right, or one of a group of children die; does such an event affect 
the rights of other beneficiaries? Some of the laws-are explicit, 
some require construction, and in some the courts have applied rules 
not apparent to the casual reader of the statute. A summary of 
these provisions and constructions is given in an article on page 7). 

An employment system providing that owners and operators of vessels 
shall surrender to a single agency the entire business of employing 
seamen, making it impossible for either men or masters to act other- 
wise than through the prescribed channel, is held to be a monopoly 
in violation of the Federal antitrust act in Anderson v. Shipowner-: 
of the Pacific coast, page 132. 


Due to war conditions, the British Government suspended the publica- 
tion of its annual abstract of labor statistics after issuing the 171): 
edition, early in 1915. The 18th edition has just been brought ou', 
and on page 148 will be found material taken from it on wages aii 
weekly hours of work at the beginning of 1926 for selected occupation 
in certain important industries and trades. 

Average weekly earnings inthe British iron, steel, and other metal trades ‘1 
1924 are shown on page 145, together with normal weekly hours, ave'- 

e hours actually worked, and average hourly earnings. The percent 
of the employees working short time in a specified week, and thenumber 
of hours lost per worker are also given. The figures are those published 
by the English Government, as derived from an official investigation. 
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Longshoremen Ask Congressional Action 


By Louise F. Sxreips 


OME of us who are interested in the welfare of our fellow men 
S are distressed to learn that a man who slips on a defective 
gangplank while carrying our trunks from dock to steamer 
may have no right to compensation for his injury under the State 
3 laws, because of the present confusion between the jurisdiction of 
' State compensation laws and that of admiralty law which determines 
» _ the rights of maritime workers. i 
r We are shocked to find that his coworker, the stevedore, who 
a stows our baggage in the hold, has'no redress from the State if the 
' heavy cargo swinging from the deck-operated winch should fall and 
n | strike him. 
q And we are stirred by the fact that the ship repairman who made 
e the boiler safe for the high steam pressure of our trip surrendered his 
S compensation privileges when he stepped on board the vessel. 
e If any one of these three were to suffer partial or total disability, 
he would lose his wages during absence from work, and would pay his 
t, own hospital and doctor’s bills; and in case of his death, the bereft 
ag _ family would receive no compensation unless recovery could be made 
vf | through a lawsuit which might cost more than the indemnity asked. 


ls The Situation of the Injured Worker 


T- | EGISLATIVE efforts have been made to correct this situation, 4 
but without avail. After the first workmen’s compensation i" 

Ts acts were passed, harbor workers, numbering one-third of a million } 
in the United States, were included in the operation of these laws i 

“I without question until 1917. | 
th In 1914 a man named Jensen was unloading a vessel in New York A 
at. harbor with the aid of an electric freight truck, on which he rode. 
nd The truck jammed against a guide strip on the gangway; he reversed, 
ns and, failing to lower his head struck it against an overhead structure, 
and was caught between it and the lumber with which his truck was 

” loaded, suffering a broken neck and death. Compensation fixed 





eee ok. je tage, Dae EN 


are by the State law for such an accident was awarded, and the State 
nt courts upheld the award; but the United States Supreme Court in 1917 
~- ruled by a 5 to 4 decision that the ‘accident on board ship was 
ced “maritime,” and therefore outside the State jurisdiction. 7 


on. | [1] 1 
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Even when a vessel is in dry dock, and no longer afloat in t} 
water, there is no recourse to State compensation. Seven or eig)) 
re pairmen. on a boat in a dry dock were killed by an explosion an 
several others injured. Compensation was denied. Although the 
accident took place while the boat was in dry dock, it was declared 1) 
be a maritime injury, and within admiralty jurisdiction. There was 
no maritime significance involved in the operation beyond the fact 
that the subject of alteration and repair was an instrument of trans 
portation by water. The workers lived at home and were employe« 
by a corporation within the terms of local compensation laws as to 
injuries to their workmen. 

In another State a workman in a factory was sent by the factory 
manager to superintend the unloading of some material from 4 
barge. While still on shore this man was struck by a stone which 
was being lowered from the barge by acrane. He brought suit und 
admiralty but was told the case was outside admiralty jurisdiction 
because he was on land when hurt. To the legal mind the distinction 
in jurisdiction may be easy to grasp, but it is difficult for the layman, 
and especially for the workers who are affected. 

A man who met an injury while pushing a truck on the dock 
received compensation. A few weeks later he had a similar accident 
while pushing a truck on the deck of a ship, and was refused com- 
pensation. 

A workman going up the ship side fell by reason of a defective 
rung in the ship’s ladder and was caught between the ship and the 
dock. He suffered a sprained shoulder but was awarded compensa- 
tion for injury to the part of his body which touched the dock, as 
being a land accident, but not for the injury to his shoulder, as being 
a maritime accident. 

A maritime accident that was settled on a basis which exonerated 
the employer from responsibility for the neglect of his foreman is 
that of Allen v. Old Dominion 8. S. Co. (211 N. Y. S. 80.) 

Allen was a doek hand, working on the dock, but was called by the 
foreman of the stevedores to come to the deck of the ship to roll 
back the tarpaulin from one of the hatches. The foreman knew 
that the cross-back of the hatch which supported the hatch cover 
had fallen out and was lying upon the floor of the hold, but not- 
withstanding this knowledge he ordered Allen to go upon the top 
of the hatch and roll back the tarpaulin. Allen did as he was told. 
The whole hatch, with its covers, collapsed. 

In commenting upon this case Harry 8. Austin, attorney for the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, stated to the judiciary 
committee of the House of Representatives: 

Allen recovered a verdict of $8,000; and the appellate division reversed it 
upon the ground that the negligence of the foreman in failing to replace the cross- 
back, and in ordering Allen to mount the hatch, with the knowledge that it |i: " 
not been replaced, was his negligence [i. e., as of a fellow servant] and not that o 
his master, and that the injured employ ee could not recover. The decision i 
the appe Mate division was affirmed by the Court of Appeals of New York. * 

The negligence of the foreman or superintendent, of course, is taken care vf 
under the employers’ liability act. But we have not got the benefit of ” 
(State) employers’ liability act. .The United States Supreme Court has held t! 
any law of that character passed by the States, if in force in the admiralty arte, 


would change the general admiralty law as it exists throughout the world, and 
therefore the State legislatures have no right to legislate in matters of that kind. 


[2] 
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So there we are, left high and dry, up against that proposition, of unsafe 
places, unsafe tools, or incompetent fellow servants.! 


Relative Position Under Liability and Compensation Systems 


ANY have questioned why the longshoremen would not be so 

well off under the ‘sue or settle’? method as under State com- 

pensation, since the steamship and stevedoring companies must 
carry accident msurance for their employees. 

The principal difference, as stated by a safety engineer; lies in the 
fact that the insurance companies pay the indemnity promptly when 
the compensation scale is fixed by law. But in almost all other cases 
those same companies use every known legal technicality for evading 
payment, such as that (1) a fellow servant was to blame, (2) the 
worker took the risk, or (3) the worker’s negligence contributed to 
the accident. 

The seaman is better off than a longshoreman under the “sue or 
settle’? method, as the Jones Act modifiies the employer’s right to 
plead the common-law defenses.' The longshoreman suffers the cost 
of litigation and the time lost in complicated and tedious court pro- 
cedure. 

‘“Shyster’’ lawyers flourish in all harbor towns and have earned 
the title ‘ambulance chasers’”’ because of their alacrity in pursuit of 
an injured workman. The man who is injured at 10 in the morning 
frequently has suit started before offices close at 5 that afternoon. 
But for the offer of service from such a lawyer, who will waive his 
fee in case of losing the verdict, the average longshoreman would 
hesitate to bring suit. For he knows the costs would be greater than 
his wages for the time he might be laid off from work. These lawyers 
try to wring towering settlements from the companies with which 
the employers are insured. 

Employers declare that the fixed compensation rate is more eco- 
nomical than the ‘“‘sue or settle’? method, for it means moderate pay- 
ments for all injuries, rather than the large sums awarded by juries 
in the few cases which do actually come into court and receive favor- 
able judgment. One manager says, “Juries never think in terms of 
less than $10,000.” 

But perhaps the greatest benefit from the compensation system 
comes to the employer through the friendlier attitude of the workers. 
Suspicion gives way to forbearance and cooperation. Relaxation of 
mental tension lessens the probability of damage to persons and 
property. 

Transformation of the Longshore Worker 


[DESPITE the injustice of keeping from compensation privileges 

a third of a million of essential workers at extra-hazardous jobs, 
one must recognize the fact that for centuries public opinion has 
placed harbor workers outside the pale of community life. ‘‘ Long- 
shoreman” has been synonymous with wharf rat, floater, idler, mal- 





'Eprtor’s Nore.—This and similar statements elsewhere in this article, as well as statements of like 
effect a pearing in earlier issues of the Labor Review, must be revised in the light of the recent opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court in International Stevedoring Co. v. Haverty, 47 Sup. Ct. 19, decided 
Oct. 18, 1926. The decision there was that the act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 1007), giving to seamen the 
same rights and remedies as are given to railway employes by the liability act of 1908-1910 is applicable 
to Stevedores as well as to seamen of other classes. his overrules the contrary opinion which was based 
on a decision of a circuit court of appeals of 1918. (The Hoquiam, 253 Fed. 627, 165 C. C. A. 253.) 


[3] 
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content, trouble maker, and in many cases, anarchist—whether })) 
New York, Liverpool, Yokohama, or Singapore, a floater, who declar, 
the world owes him a living and who attempts to collect that de}, 
in the easiest way. 

The job of longshoreman, however, has itself undergone a chance» 
within a decade. An outstanding example of stabilizing a migrato: 
group of harbor workers is the experience of the waterfront employe: , 
of Seattle. Here the most casual of all casual jobs has been decas- 
ualized in fact and not merely in theory. 

Seattle had as great trouble as any port in the world at the tin, 
of the World War and immediately afterwards. From 1916 to 19: 
there were prolonged and serious strikes. These strikes caused 
loss of time and money for both employers and employees, and le/; 
the community with a bitter memory of delayed sailings, destructio 
of property, and disregard for safety of life and limb. 

The new epoch in cargo handling began for Seattle when the 
Pacific Steamship Co. took the lead in forming a dock council of 
men and management in 1920, and paved the way for the present 
waterfront employers’ organization, with joint control of wages, 
hours, and working conditions, and methods of regularizing longshore 
work. 

Transformation of the worker from the restless, wandering type 
to the substantial resident citizen is evidenced by the fact that of 
the men now listed for call at Pier 11 B, Seattle, two-thirds are 
married, one-fourth own homes, and a majority have telephones 
and remain at home until called for their jobs. Men no longer 
squander their time waiting around the docks for jobs, nor do they 
fight with brute strength for the chance to be first at the ship’s side 
when work begins. 

Equalized earnings, job security, a central paying system, and the 
reduction in severity of accidents through the addition of a safety 
engineer to the administrative staff, have developed a group of 
steady, resident workers who give their employers little concern 
about sabotage, pilfering, or loss of goods through delayed sailings 
or overdue delivery. 

The Seattle organization represents only a small proportion of the 
humane employers throughout the United States who have recognize 
the change in type of harbor workers. These employers in severa! 
cities, deploring the legal technicalities which deprive these hal! 
land-and-half-sea workers of privileges they would enjoy on land 
duty, have joined with prominent members of the United State 
Shipping Board, civic bodies, and many groups of organized labor 
in seeking congressional action to relieve a third of a million me 
from the unsatisfactory “sue or settle’ remedy. 


The Legislative Situation 


CONGRESS has passed two such laws, in 1917 and 1922. Both 

were declared unconstitutional on the ground that the pow:r 
delegated to the States would interfere with the peorns harmony 
and uniformity of maritime law. Mr. Justice Holmes, one of te 
four dissenting in the Jensen case, says, ‘‘The reasoning in tlils 
case and others following it has never satisfied me. I should like 
to see a limit set to the principle.” 


[4] 
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Mr. Justice Brandeis, who also dissented, says, ‘‘ Absolute uni- 
‘ormity in things maritime is confessedly nonessential to the proper 
harmony of the maritime law in its interests and international 
relations.” 

Seven years after the Jensen case, in February, 1924, Mr. Justice 
\icReynolds pronounced this opinion in another case: 

Without doubt Congress has power to alter, amend, or revise the maritime 
law by statutes or general application embodying its will and judgment. This 
power, we think, would permit enactment of a general employers’ liability law 


or general provisions for compensating injured employees; but it may not be 
delegated to the several States. 


The grant of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction looks to uniformity; other- 
wise wide discretion is left to Congress. Exercising another power—to regulate 
commerce—Congress has prescribed the liability of interstate carriers by rail- 
roads for damage to employees, and thereby abrogated conflicting local rules. 

This cause presents a situation where there was no attempt to prescribe gen- 
eral rules. On the contrary, the manifest purpose was to permit any State to 
alter the maritime law and thereby introduce conflicting requirements. To 
prevent this result, the Constitution adopted the law of the sea as the measure 
of maritime rights and obligations. The confusion and difficulty, if vessels were 
compelled to comply with the local statutes at every port, were not difficult to 
see. Of course, some within the State may prefer local rules; but the Union 
was formed with the very definite design of freeing maritime commerce from in- 
tolerable restrictions incident to such control. The subject is national. Local 
interests must yield to the common welfare. The Constitution is supreme. 


After the two laws passed by Congress were declared unconstitu- 
tional, many additional bills were submitted. Early in the last 
session, duplicate bills were presented under the numbers H. R. 
9498, and S. 3170. In the draft of these bills an effort was 
made to steer away from the rock which wrecked their predeces- 
sors, the charge of delegating to the States the power which belongs 
to the United States admiralty. So Federal compensation was sub- 
stituted for State compensation for harbor workers. 

These bills provided that employers should insure payment of acci- 
dent indemnity by any of the common authorized methods; that 
administration of the act should be through local Federal deputies, 
making such use of State compensation officials as may be arranged 
for, all under the unifying supervision of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, created in 1916 by Congress; that every 
employer should pay compensation for injury without regard to the 
fault or responsibility for injury except on proof of willful intent of 
the injured employee. 

These bills included rehabilitation for disabled workmen, and laid 
special emphasis upon accident prevention. The Government was 
to bear none of the cost; even the necessary preliminary appropri- 
ation to initiate the administration of the law was to be repaid. 

The Judiciary Committees of the House and the Senate modified 
the original bills. The Senate passed the new bill with the provision 
that longshoremen and ship repairmen be placed under the scale of 
benefits named in the United States employees’ compensation act, 
with a weekly maximum of only $15.40. 

Organized labor declares the present modified form of the House 
bill more satisfactory than the Senate bill, but is doubtful of securing 
its passage by the Senate if adopted by the House. So labor is 
likely to ask that the Senate bill be brought before the House, 
with certain modifications in the scale of settlement. 


[5] 
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All groups seem to accept the principles embodied in both of these 
bills, and to be in a mood to come to an agreement about the details 
of administration. Representatives of the shipowners and t}), 
harbor workers, brought together by the American Association | 
Labor Legislation, have agreed on more than 30 disputed points. 

The House Judiciary Committee, when reporting the bill, May «. 
1926, unanimously recommended that ‘‘this humanitarian legis|.- 
tion be speedily enacted into law so that this class of workers, prac- 
tically the only class without the benefit of workmen’s compensation. 
may be afforded this protection.” 

Senator William E. Borah expressed this conviction: 


The class of longshoremen need the protection of compensation as much i{ 
not more than any other class of workmen. Their occupation, so essential] {, 
the prosperity of the trade of the United States, is extra hazardous, both . 
account of its nature and the pressure under which it must often be performe: 
It is unjust to these men and their families that the burden of loss resulting fro, 
thousands of accidents annually should be left by the law upon their shoulders 
The resulting discontent and dissatisfaction are easy to understand. 

The ship repairmen form also a large class among whom injuries are frequent 
and they find it difficult to understand why the carpenter, the brass worker. 
or the plumber employed to repair a ship in the harbor should receive no con- 
pensation, while if he were employed in a building on the dock, he would |x 
protected by the State compensation law. 


The American Association for Labor Legislation says through its 
secretary, John B. Andrews: 


America, step by step, has discarded as unfit the outgrown and discredited 
system of employers’ liability suits for damages. Congress, also, has adopte: 
the modern principle of workmen’s compensation for all civilian employees | 
the Government. Experience has shown the superior advantages of workmen s 
compensation to injured workmen, to their employers, and to the whol 
community. 

There can be but one satisfactory remedy for local harbor workers—a Federa 
accident compensation law. But these men, longshoremen and ship repair- 
men, are employed not only in our seaports and along the lake fronts, but ar 
scattered throughout the country along river landings; in fact, wherever their 
work is to be done upon vessels afloat. With benefits at least as liberal as t!. 
compensation law of New York, where many of the workers of both relate: 
classes reside, a Federal commission, with its deputies authorized to exercis: 
similar functions by State appointment, could insure prompt and efficient 
administration. 

The time is more than ripe for this comprehensive and final solution of a 
vexatious national problem. For years hundreds of thousands of our most 
essential workers at the docks have been shuttled about—‘‘ out again, in again 
by closely divided opinions of the highest court. Patiently they have exhausted 
every legal approach to the local compensation remedy. Both they and their 
employers are now left in a situation that is indefensible and unbearable. 


Upon considering Mr. Andrews’s statement and other testimony, 
the disinterested observer sees little importance in the decision 1s 
to the methods of the two bills. The Senate and the House bills are 
practically identical in effect. Both utilize the existing United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. They provide similar pro- 
cedure. Both make provision for the necessary appeal to the courts. 
Both require the employer to secure compensation. The benefit pro- 
visions of the House bill, however, are based on the law of New York. 
while the Senate bill substitutes the benefits provided in the Fed- 
eral act, a lower scale of compensation than in the New York law. 

The vital concern of the longshoremen is that Congress take imnie- 
diate action for one or the other of the plans which may conform 
with the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Constitution. 
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Medical and Hospital Service for Industrial Employees 


STUDY of the personnel activities carried on in various types 
A of manufacturing industries and in commercial and trans- 
portation enterprises has been made recently by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Information regarding these ac- 
tivities, secured from employers in about 450 establishments in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, indicates the lines along which personnel 
work has developed ——- recent years as compared with conditions 
10 years ago, when a similar study was made by the bureau. 

It appears from the present study that there has been a quite 
definite development in industrial medical work, the provision of 
adequate hospital facilities being much more general now than at 
the time the previous study was made. Workmen’s compensation 
laws have undoubtedly been an important factor in the development 
of industrial hospital service, since in a hazardous industry it is 
necessary to provide immediate and efficient care if the results of 
accidents are to be minimized. On the other hand, the benefits of 
this care have been so obvious that in many instances it has been 
carried far beyond the immediate needs of the industry, and the 
work has been extended to the supervision of the general health of 
the workmen. In nonhazardous industries this has been especially 
true. Undernourished employees are given special attention; the 
dangers of approaching old age are guarded against; the periodic 
examination is either required or employees are urged to report for 
it; and chronic conditions are treated or employees are referred to 
the proper specialists or hospitals for the needed care. 

The results of special research have also benefited those employed 
in industry, although. sometimes not until a new process or sub- 
stance has taken its toll of the lives or health of the workmen. The 
use of poisonous substances in industry is widespread. The dangers 
of many of these are known and guarded against but the introduction 
of new substances very often involves serious consequences to the 
workman which are not foreseen by the industry or which have not 
been sufficiently investigated before the new process was installed 
or the new product developed. Recent Sa unphee of such processes, 
the introduction of which has been attended by loss of life and great 
suffering on the part of the injured employees, are the manufacture 
of tetraethyl “vot pret ving the use of radioactive paints in the paint- 
ing of watch and clock dials, and the use of phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of fireworks. Numerous eases of benzol poisoning occurred 
following the greatly increased use of benzol after the war before its 
effects were thoroughly investigated, and although the dangers of 
lead poisoning are ook known and its early recognition is now pos- 
sible, many cases of lead poisoning which might be prevented still 
occur. Nor do these things occur only in the small plants which are 
unable to afford an adequate medical service; even organizations 
with ample resources have failed to take the necessary measures to 
prevent such occurrences. 

The World War taught much in regard to the care of wounds 
which has been utilized in industry, while the last decade has seen 
developments in the field of public health which have been reflected 
in the care which is being taken of the health of the workers. Health 
has been and is being popularized in this country. The tuberculosis 
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and cancer eampaigns have had an educational effect and there hy 
been something of a movement on the part of medical-organization 
to teach the public the value of prevention—a movement in whic! 
the industrial physician has had ashare. The trade-union organiz: 
tions, too, are beginning to realize that they can do something | 
improve the physical condition of their members as witnessed by th 
accomplishments of the Union Health Center and of the more recent! 
organized Workers’ Health Bureau in New York. Altogether 
may be said that the past 10 years have seen a decided extension | 
the medical service maintained for industrial workers. 














Fic. 1—Dressinc AND TREATMENT Room 


Plant Hospitals and Medical Service 


IRST-AID or emergency hospitals are found in all types of indu 
tries, as it is quite generally recognized wherever any considerab!« 
number of persons is employed, that they are necessary to the sati-- 
factory operation of the business. While the necessity for caring f{ 
the health of employees is just as urgent in smaller establishment.. 
there is frequently either complete lack of first-aid provisions or t! 
care extended is of a very superficial character. This is necessar' 
so as far as the individual plant is concerned, as the costs of real!\ 
satisfactory medical service are prohibitive for small concerns. Thi 
provision of adequate medical service in such establishments present-, 
therefore, a real problem, about the only solution of which seems to !« 
the organization of a medical service by a group of industries who-» 
plants are near enough together to make feasible the sharing of tli 
services of an industrial physician or the provision of a central hospit: . 
The establishments scheduled by the bureau in the present study 
were in the main large ones, only a very small number having fewer 
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than 300 employees, while many of them employed thousands of 
workers. A total of 430 companies was found to be carrying on 
enough personnel work of various kinds to warrant securing a schedule. 
In some cases a large number of plants of one company or corporation 
have been counted but once since the information in these cases has 
been given by the company for the plants as a whole without regard 
to their location or distance from each other or the varying conditions 
they have to meet. 

Nearly 2,000,000 workers were employed by the 407 companies 
listed as providing medical service and the progress which has been 
made during the past 10 years in the quality of the service rendered 
is shown by the fact that of the 375 plants which were reported in 
the 1916 study as having some sort of provision for treatment of 
their employees, 110 had first-aid equipment only, consisting of first- 
aid cabinets and sometimes cots, stretchers, and pulmotors, while in 
the present study 373 had one or more treatment rooms and only 
34 the limited first-aid equipment. 

Table 1 shows the number of establishments reporting the various 
medical facilities and the number and class of medical attendants, by 
industries. 

Table 2 shows by industries the number of accidents and medical 
cases reported by the 98 companies which had records on this point. 


ad 


TABLE L—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING EMERGENCY HOSPITALS AND 
FIRST-AID EQUIPMENT AND NUMBER AND CLASS OF MEDICAL ATTENDANTS, 
BY INDUSTRIES 
























































. emt Number of establishments 
Employees reporting— 
ae bean eee -| 
ro 
Industry estab- First- — At- 
ish oid. | PT | | an 
. “ ~ . * . ss = x. ~ 
ments Male Female Total equip emer-| tor Nurse trained 
only gency in first 
rooms aid 
| | 
Bs SS x ee 
Autonma@iiGisnnscasse~s~44- 19 239, 006 8, 933 S60, 500 is...-..- 19 16 18 7 
Boots and shoes. -........-.-- 5 14,959 | 10, 081 aucune 1...... 5 4 _, ie 
Chemicals and allied products 7 9, 245 4, 660 13, 905 2 5 5 5 2 
Clothing and furnishings -_-___- 16 8,367 | 19,100 27, 467 8 8 7 7 6 
Electrical supplies__....------ 18 61,578 | 18, 259 79, 837 1 17 15 16 3 
Fine machines and instru- 

TGR no nce de 13 38, 774 14, 418 5 8 ae 13 12 of Hilittoees 
Food products__.........--...- 12 11, 826 8, 711 20, 537 1 ll 8 8 2 
Foundries and machine shops 49 112,116 | 13,091 596, 907 j-....-- 49 44 40 13 
Iron and steel__.........-..-- 11 | 1277, 905 | 115,479 302, 384 |_.____- ll ni Ss 4 
Mining—coal................. 7 1 26, 183 1102 1 26, 285 2 5 7 2 6 
Mining, 6tief.<...........-.- 16 23, 219 60 23, 279 1 15 14 14 4 
Offices. ccd Stk ee 18 16, 513 23, 350 39, 863 2 16 15 16 2 
Ore reduction and smelting - -- 6 8, 593 152 iS es 6 4 4 i 
Paper and paper goods- - -_ __. 10 8, 605 3, 264 11, 869 2 8 8 8 2 
Printing and publishing - ----- 5 4, 854 3, 781 8, 635 |.----.- 5 1 eee 
Public utilities (gas, electric 

light and power, and tele- 

PROMO fe. ee CN 17 88, 423 33, 658 122, 081 3 14 15 ll 3 
Railroads, steam and electric_- 13 | 1113,387 | 16,360] 352,145 |_..._.. 13! 12] 10 2 
Rubber and composition 

COOGM i ll 51, 733 | 13, 685 65, 418 j_.-.._- ll 8 RK sowie 
Stores@isis si 8i 5 ii StS. 3 51 2 46, 602 | 2 84, 685 136, 850 1 | 50 39 49 2 
TextGiaiies ft oe 43 | 39,214 | 34, 921 74, 135 3 | 40 33 38 6 
Other industries_..........-.- | 60. | 100,028 | 129,309 | 143, 075 OP Gewese ps Se 

got AR Teale Segal | 407 41,301, 130 |' 346,059 |! 1,907, 888 34 | 373 | 278] 288 65 





' Not including employees of 1 establishment not reported. 
* Not including employees of 3 establishments not reported. 
‘ Not including employees of 7 establishments not reported. 
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TALE 2.—NUMBER OF COMPANIES REPORTING CASES TREATED AND AVER‘* 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENT AND MEDICAL CASES AND RETREATMENTS PER MO} 
BY INDUSTRIES 


\verage number of cases treated per mont 


} 
Nun Accident Medical | Total accident 
| ber of | Num- | and medi 
Industry | estab- | ber of ' il 
? | lish- | © 
ments | Ployees Total | Total, | 
includ- includ- | 
New | ingre-| New | ingre-| New 
| treat- treat- | 
ments ments | 


. 989) 70,999 162,584) 43,814) 44, 823! 114, 813 207 

, 860! 480 607 1, 027 1, 244 1, 507 

, 516; 6,498 , 890, 8,593) 9,332) 15,091) 2s 

5, $26 2, 721 8, 288) 3, 129 3, 759 5, 850 

, 554, 2,836) 3,903) 3,091) 3,210) 5,927] 7 

38, 688) 6, 995 465, 8,157 5,437} 15, 152) 32 
3, 605 503 , 239 514 514} 

, 200 1, 926 . 648 204 711 
Oil refining 3, 738 1, 139 , 671 , 637 3, $14 
Offices a , 593 1, 004 2, 596 2, 162 4, 152) 
Ore reduction and smelting. _____- aA 2, 600 702 . 979 185) 185) 
Paper and paper goods “ae 3 5, 412 579 , 365 , 508) 2,058) 
Printing and publishing 5, 511 425 , 211 2, 404 3, 404 
Public utilities (gas, electric —_ and 

power, tele phones) aod i cat St 3, 51,918 7,440) 15,868 12,966 14,312) 20,406 3 
Railroads, eiectric Rises 2, 000 300} , 035 260 495) 560 
Rubber and composition goods. |} «33, 489 7, 879) 16, 037 8, 443) 13,421) 16,322) 2%. 4 
Slaughtering and meat packing ae 7,700) 500 2, 000) 400) 1 ; 000| 960) 
Stores. | 14, 850) 943 1, 240! é, 370) 4, 854) 4, 313) 9 
Textiles | 2} 32,255; 3,062} 10,884) 6, 343; 7 958| 9, 405) 1s 
16, 2 54 3, 635) 8, 634) 4, 936) _ 8! 571) 17,0 


( slothing « roe furnishings 

Electrical supplies 

Fine machines and instruments _____ 
Food products_ 

Foundries and machine a. 

Gold and silver ware______- 

Iron and steel - 


“Ibo tS 


Ro COD AIS OF 








* 98} 528, 508 120, 566) 290, 444) 113, a 144, 9 233, 7091434, 5 
MO 2S 


1 Including 1 establishment in which no medical cases are treated. 
2 Including 2 establishments in which no medical cases are treated. 
3 Including 3 establishments in which no medical cases are treated. 


Special Medical Services 


[N THE mining operations in different sections of the country the 

medical work is in the main carried on through company hospitals, 
both because of the hazardous nature of the work and i because 
of the fact that these properties are usually isolated and general! 
hospital facilities are otherwise not available. For the latter reason, 
also, the families of the mine employees are usually cared for, though 
in most cases a fee is charged for major and sometimes for mino: 
operations. In all the mining companies visited where such services 
are maintained, a medical fee, varying from $1 to $2.50 per month 
in the different mines, is deducted from the pay of the men. The 
fee may be from 25 to 75 cents less in the case of single men but in 
no case was it less than $1. A few other instances were found of 
fixed deductions from the pay of employees for medical service—by 
iron and steel companies in the South, in many of the textile mills, 
and by two steamship companies, and one street-railway company 
In some cases the medical work is in the charge of the mutual benefit 
association and the members’ dues cover this work. 

In nearly all cases where a fee is deducted from the pay, the service 
rendered the employees includes not only care of industrial accidents 
but also of sickness and nonindustrial accidents both at the hospital 
and in the homes. In many cases, ordinary medical service aid 
medicine are provided for members of the employee’s family and 
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in some instances no charge, other than the monthly deductions, is 
made, even for major operations. If fees for operations are charged 
they are usually much below the usual rates. In some cases the 
medical fee is not deducted from the pay unless the employee author- 
izes the company to do so; but more frequently the employee has 
no choice in the matter but becomes liable for the fee upon employ- 
ment, and the amount is taken out of his first pay envelope. 

One mining company maintains a system of visiting nurses in its 
various properties who take care of the sick under the instruction 
of the physicians and instruct the members of the family in the care 
of their sick and in matters of hygiene and sanitary living. The 
company considers this service, which has been maintained since 




















Fic. 2.—OPprERATING AND DREssING Room 


1909, to be of the greatest importance. These nurses give prenatal 
care and are also of great assistance in helping young mothers in the 
care of their babies and young children. A rest cottage is also main- 
tained by the company for two or three months each summer for 
wives of employees who are convalescing from sickness or who are 
in need of rest from overwork. The cottage is in the charge of a 
housekeeper and assistant and is under the supervision of the visiting 
nurses. The women remain from one to three weeks, or more if 
their condition requires longer rest, and the physicians report greatly 
improved conditions of health in many cases as a result of the rest 
and care they receive. 

The medical division of a large company in the South with many 
properties operates a base hospital which is one of the best equipped 
in the country. This hospital has a capacity of 310 patients and a 
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staff of 19 physicians. No distinction as to the quality of the sery ice 
rendered is made between colored and white employees and _ | hp 
hospital care is furnished at an extremely low rate. <A force of 46 
doctors has charge of the 17 dispensaries at the various works sd 
villages and of the sanitation of these towns and of the gen 
health of the employees and their families. For this service a cha 
of $1.25 per employee per month is made. 

The scope of the health work carried on by a number of compan 


ral 
Se 
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is very extensive. One large manufacturing concern whose plants 
are located in two adjoining towns provides complete medical sery ive 
for all workers and the dependent members of their families without 
charge. As the number of employees is approximately 17,000, it is 
estimated this service is available to at least 50,000 people. There 
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are three main medical centers and one smaller dispensary, besides 
an isolation hospital and a rest home for convalescent women. 
Ambulance service is available day and night. On the staff are 29 
doctors, 60 nurses, and about 60 other attendants, clerical workers, 
ambulance drivers, etc. The medical staff includes in addition to 
the general physicians, 3 surgeons, 4 dentists, 1 oculist, 2 ear, nose, 
and throat specialists, and 1 pediatrist. There is one central X-ray 
outfit and each center has its own laboratory. A trained mass:ur 
gives treatments for stiff joints and fractures and in cases of par:y- 
sis. ‘The medical centers are equipped for minor surgical work oily, 
major surgical cases being taken care of by the company surgeons :: 1d 
at the company’s expense in the local hospital. Each medical ¢:n- 
ter is equipped, however, to take care of maternity cases, all supp '¢s 
for the mother and baby being furnished by thecompany. The con- 
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valescent home in the country, under the supervision of a trained 
nurse, accommodates 18 woman patients, who are allowed to stay 
there as long as necessary if convalescing from illness or in need of a 
rest. Cases which require special treatment not available there are 
taken to the large cities in the care of a trained nurse and all expenses 
are paid by the company. During 1925 the records show there were 
more than 122,000 office calls and 73,000 house calls in addition to 
the large amount of special work. The total cost of the medical 
service for the year was nearly $708,000. 

An example of outstanding health work which is confined to the 
employees of the company is that of an organization having a large 
force of clerical employees. The medical service provided, in addi- 
tion to medical and surgical treatment, includes an eye clinic, dental 
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Fic. 4.—X-ray Room 


treatment, and the services of a psychiatrist. The dental work is 
confined to examination, prophylaxis, and the taking of X rays, but 
all employees are required to report twice a year for examination. 
In addition to entrance examinations for all employees, including 
mental tests for all applicants not college graduates, all employees 
are given a physical examination each year, these examinations being 
called for by the medical division as the employees’ anniversaries are 
reached. The company also maintains one of the finest sanatoriums 
in the country in which both tubercular and other cases are treated. 


First-Aid Equipment and Training 


OWING to the hazardous nature of the work, first-aid stations and 
rescue rooms are maintained in most mines and first-aid kits are 
usually placed throughout the mine workings. 
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A coal company employing about 16,000 men has mine hospitals 
so placed that one can be reached in 10 or 15 minutes from any point 
in the workings in the different mines. These underground hospitals 
are of either cement or brick construction and are painted gray. 
Each one is equipped with bandages of different widths, first-aid 
packets, cotton, gauze, tourniquets, a limited number of drugs, rubber 
and woolen blankets kept in a cabinet or chest, towels kept in a box 
to be free from dust, and splints for different kinds of fractures. Two 
stretchers folded and hung on the wall are kept in each hospital room 
and in each room there is a table and two chairs and miscellaneous 
articles such as a drinking glass, spoons, washbasins, ete. These 
rooms are inspected regularly to see that all supplies are on hand and 
in good condition. 

Systematic training in first aid is carried on in practically all the 
mining operations scheduled. The first-aid teams are usually made 
up of four men each. It is the policy of most companies to add new 
men to the team each year or at regular intervals, so that a large 
proportion of the employees have this training. A few companies, 
however, train as nearly as possible the same men each year, as they 
believe they get more efficient work from the old men and they fee! 
also that it is not fair to a man who has done good work to replace 
him with a new man. The first-aid course usually consists of 12 
lessons and the men are paid for the time spent in classes. A smaller 
number of men are trained in the use of the mine-rescue apparatus. 
One company reports that in case of accident the patient is cared for 
in the majority of cases before the doctor arrives and that the chie' 
surgeon says that in almost every case the work has been done as 
well as he could do it himself. 

First-aid contests are usually held in the summer and are made the 
occasion for a general picnic and good time for the employees and their 
families. In the competitive meet held by the mines of one company 
not only the workmen but the women and children take part as we'll, 
as, through the efforts of the employees, first aid is taught in the 
schools adjacent to the camps. The prizes given by one company 
to the teams winning the different contests amount to about $1,000 
annually. 


Scope of the Work of the Medical Departments 


HE emergency hospital equipment often is very elaborate, in- 
cluding the latest seapnennes of all kinds, operating rooms 


equipped for both major and minor operations, various special treat- 
ment rooms, physical examination rooms with cubicles to be used 
as dressing rooms, X-ray rooms, etc. Ninety-four of the establish- 
ments employ surgeons or physicians who are qualified to do all the 
necessary surgical work, so that accidents, however serious, may be 
cared for without the loss of time which is so important a factor in 
surgical cases. Most of the physicians lay great stress upon tlie 
prompt reporting of even slight injuries, in order that the risk o! 
infection may be kept to a minimum. Most companies witli 
adequate medical departments do not have any people trained in 
first aid in the plants, and frequently severe penalties are imposed 
for any attempt to remove foreign particles from the eyes of fellow 
workmen or to bind up cuts or scratches. This policy of proipt 
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and efficient care has resulted, in many instances, in a very marked 
reduction in the number of serious infections. 

Although in many of the companies the care of accidents is the 
primary cause for the maintenance of emergency hospitals, many 
vive medical attention also, while in the nonhazardous industries a 
cood deal of constructive work along medical lines has been done. 
About 300 of the companies visited give free medical service to the 
employees, ranging from care of acute cases only to general health 
supervision. Of the 373 establishments which have emergency hos- 
pital equipment of varying degrees of completeness, 311 employ 
either full-time or part-time doctors, 30 have doctors on call, and the 
remainder do not employ any physician but employ trained nurses 
to give the first-aid treatments. Fifty-five establishments employ 1 
full-time doctor, while 118 have the services of a physician for part 
of each day or for certain days in the week; 63 employ 2 doctors 
for all or part of the time; 21 employ 3; 49 employ numbers 
varying from 4 to 12, and 5 employ more than 12. In most 
cases where more than 7 or 8 physicians are employed either a 
number of plants of the same company are included in the work 
of the physicians or the plant is located in a company town and 
the medical work includes the families of the employees. Trained 
nurses are employed by 332 of the companies, and of this number 
146 have 1 trained nurse each, 82 have 2 nurses, 29 have 3 nurses, 
57 have from 4 to 8, while 15 have 8 or more. These figures 
include those companies which have a company hospital which 
takes care of the general medical work for the employees and their 
families as well as the accidents. 

Both the number of physicians and the nurses employed may be 
contrasted with the extent of this service in 1916-17 when, of the 
375 establishments reporting as having some sort of medical service, 
only 171 employed doctors, and 181 had trained nurses. 

The emergency hospital work is, in a few instances, carried on in 
connection with the mutual benefit association, the employer giving 
the space and the equipment and usually making a contribution to 
the association funds. In the majority of cases, however, the 
employer pays for and controls the hospital work, and the medical 


work for the benefit association is incidental to the regular work of 
the hospital. 


Dental and Other Special Treatment 


HE recognition, within recent years, of the importance of care of 
“the teeth in the maintenance of good health has been reflected 
in the extension of dental service among industrial firms. At the 
time of the previous study only 19 of the firms scheduled employed 
full-time or part-time dentists, while at the present time 83 of the 
companies visited furnish such service to the employees. A similar 
improvement has taken place in regard to provisions for the examina- 
tion and treatment of the eyes, 32 companies reporting that a full- 
time or part-time oculist is employed, as compared with 5 companies 
furnishing such service 10 years ago. 

Full dental service inestialins all kinds of fillings, extractions, bridge 
work, X rays, etc., is furnished in some instances, while in others the 
work covers only examination and prophylactic treatment, the em- 
ployees being referred to their own dentist for further care. The work 
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is done in all cases on company time but in many instances a modersa (¢ 
charge is made covering, usually, only the cost of the materials. |), 
the dental dispensary of one very large company in which all class. - 
of dental work for both employees and their families is done, an aver- 
age of 3,260 patients a month is treated. Another company whic), 
provides for examination and cleaning of the teeth and emergen y 
fillings for the employees treats an average of about 1,300 patients 
month, including those who require X rays. 

The dental division of a company operating various mines, bla-; 
furnaces, and steel mills includes eight dental clinics, in differen 
locations, at which all classes of work are taken. The dental service 
is extremely popular and the force of 14 dentists finds it impossib|« 
to do more than half of the work which comes to it. The work is 
done at a rate which covers only the actual operating cost of the 
clinics. One dentist is employed exclusively on school work. He 
has a traveling outfit which is set up in each school in rotation where 
he remains until each child has been examined and had the necessary, 
treatment. No charge is made for this service. 

In all but a few cases the oculists employed are on a part-time 
basis and where this service is provided for employees it is usual for 
the company to arrange for purchase of glasses at a reduced rate. 

Among other specialists employed are physicians specializing in 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat and in two cases psychiatrists 
are employed for the adjustment of cases in which the basic trouble is 
mental. A large rubber company employs a dermatologist for part- 
time work, because of the occupational hazards present in the 
industry; and a considerable number of firms have X-ray technician: 
on their medical staff. Several companies employ a masseur and » 
number of stores provide the services of a chiropodist owing to tlic 
prevalence of foot troubles in this industry caused by the strain 0! 
long standing. One company has employed a nutrition specialis' 
for more than four years who works in cooperation with the medic: 
department. This work was introduced primarily to reduce 
absenteeism, as there were many cases of short absences lasting fro: 
one to three days which were the result of digestive disturbances tlic 
number of which it was thought could be reduced by correcting tlie 
diet. In a period of about four years, more than 800 employees have 
received advice and help in regard to their dietary habits after being 
teferred to the nutrition expert by the medical department. 


Visiting-Nurse Service 


[N ABOUT 70 cases the companies employ one or more nurses [0 

do home visiting or one of the emergency hospital nurses puts in 

part of the time visiting employees who are ill. This visit is made 

usually within three days, but in some instances the nurse visits t!\c 

home on the first day of the report of illness. mie the call by the 
0 


nurse is made for the purpose of seeing that the employee has prop: 
care, and only such bedside care is given by her as she finds nece-- 
sary. A number of companies, however, provide free home nursi!\¢ 
service, several giving such care after an employee has been with t!:« 
firm one year. In several of the manufacturing companies and co1:- 
mercial enterprises, the services of the physician are also available 
sick employees. In one case the doctor calls once only to see if t'e 
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patient is getting proper care, while in another he will call if requested 
to do so and with the consent of the attending physician. Frequently 
the company provides the visiting nurse with an automobile. In 
one case the firm pays the hospital expenses if an employee has to 
have an operation, while a large taxicab company provides treat- 
nent, including nursing and medical care, for both employees and 
their families. 

Treatment of Tuberculosis 


ON LY one company visited in the present survey maintains a sana- 
torium. This was established for the care of employees suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, but its facilities have been extended to 
admit those suffering from other diseases or those needing convales- 
cent care. The treatment at the sanatorium is given only to em- 
ployees and is free. About 80 per cent of. the employees admitted 
because of tuberculosis have been discharged with the disease ar- 
rested or quiescent and have been able to return immediately to their 
work. 

The medical department of another company with a total of nearly 
60,000 employees keeps in touch constantly with tuberculosis and 
other sanatoriums so that the placing of employees requiring special 
treatment is facilitated. A special visiting nurse visits employees 
who are receiving sanatorium treatment regularly. In addition to 
this care the company maintains a home in the country where girls 
who are recuperating from illness or who are in need of rest are sent. 
Admissions are in the charge of the medical department. The prop- 
erty consists of 450 acres, on which are two buildings with accommo- 
dations for 57 girls. 

Seven companies report that they will pay all expenses of em- 
ployees with a reasonable length of service who contract tubercu- 
losis; 2 report that there is no limit to the amount of help extended, 
including payment of full salary and other financial assistance; 10 
give full salary in many cases; 11 pay part or all expenses, according 
to the necessities of the case; 6 give financial help and also look after 
the family when necessary; and 1 company contributes to the upkeep 
of a sanatorium, so that no fees are charged its employees. In sev- 


eral cases employees and employers contribute jointly to a tuber- 
culosis fund which is used to finance such cases. 


Entrance and Periodic Physical Examinations 


Two hundred and twelve of the firms scheduled give more or less 

complete physical examinations to applicants for employment, 
17 examine all male employees, and 18 examine part of the employees, 
in such eases usually because those examined have to do heavy lift- 
ing or extra-hazardous work of various kinds. 

The examination varies greatly in completeness with the different 
companies, ranging from a few general questions only to a thorough 
physical test. Although physical examinations were much opposed 
by the workers when they were first introduced, much of this opposi- 
ion seems to have disappeared with the realization that they are not 
used as a basis for discrimination and that frequently much benefit 
is derived from them. Not much information was secured as to the 
ength of time given to the entrance examination. One company 
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which examines all new employees and also provides for an anniia] 
reexamination stated that the examination has been so systematized 
that a very complete one, including a urinalysis, can be made in fro) 
5 to 7 minutes. The usual time given to each employee ranges fro) 
5 to 15 minutes, although in special cases more time may be taken. 

The defects which most frequently cause the rejection of an appli- 
cant are hernia, active tuberculosis, various infectious diseases, and 
heart disease, although of course the qualifications particularly needed 
in the industry determine the question of acceptance or rejection to 
a large extent. Many companies divide the applicants into different 
classes, as for example, those who are physically fit for any job, those 
who, while having some physical defect, are able to perform certain 
kinds of work, and those who are totally unfit for employment. 

One company having such a classification reexamines all men in 
the second class at least twice a year to determine if the jobs on which 
they are working are within the limits of their physical ability, and if 
the requirements of any particular job are found to be too severe the 
employment is changed. 

The percentage of rejections as the result of the entrance examina- 
tion is reported by 55 companies to be less than 1 per cent, while 29 
report that it is ‘very small.” Fifty-six report that the rejections 
average from 2 to 5 per cent of those examined, 14, from 6 to 10 per 
cent, and 31 that it is over 10 per cent. In part of these cases the 
nature of the industry is such that certain physical conditions 
entirely disqualify for employment. On the other hand, some com- 
panies make a special effort to employ handicapped persons when 
the particular defect does not make them a menace to themselves or 
to their fellow employees. 

Among the companies giving periodic examinations, 26 reexamine 
all employees each year. Two companies reported that all the 
employees are examined every six months, while 14 reexamine at 
periods varying from 18 months to 3 years, 42 at various intervals 
because of occupational hazards, 4 in ease of transfer, 3 before 
returning to work in all cases of sickness, 1 examines all men over 
40 years every six months, and another all over 48 to 50 years annually, 
while 20 do not require reexamination but urge employees to be 
examined at regular intervals. One company allows all employees 
who have been with the firm two years or more an examination at 
the Life Extension Institute. During the six-month period that this 
service had been available, about 1,000 employees had taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity. The results of the examination are confi- 
dential and no report is made to the company. The average cost 
of these examinations to the company is $6. 


Follow-up Work as a Result of Physical Efaminations 


[F THE physical examination on entrance reveals some remediable 

physical defect or condition, a number of companies follow a con- 
sistent policy of providing treatment for such cases, and patients are 
called back to the tee Siar regularly for a check-up on their physica! 


condition. This usually includes observation for a certain lengt! 0! 
time of employees who have been absent because of sickness. [0 
cases of slight cardiac disease, hernia, infected tonsils, or teeth, and 
other potentially disabling conditions, employees may be examined at 
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intervals and frequently the job is carefully selected so that the condi- 
tion will not be aggravated by the work. One company reports that 
all new employees are watched the first month to see that they are 
properly placed from the standpoint of their physical condition and 
in several instances the nurse goes through the factory regularly and 
employees who give evidence of needing attention are sent to the 
hospital forexamination, for extra nourishment, or forother treatment. 

Constructive health work carried on by one company involves 
a daily check-up of health conditions in the plant by means of a spot 
map showing the cases of sickness in the different departments. 
Tacks of different colors are used for the different contagious diseases 
and in cases of tonsillitis, grippe, and other acute diseases preventive 
treatment is given workers closely associated with such cases. The 
crouping of the tacks in the chart sometimes reveals some specially 
bad condition as, for example, a large number of cases of headache 
from one department has shown a lack of attention to ventilation. In 
the dispensary of this company special treatment is given in case of 
goiter, hay-fever patients are treated daily, and a special milk formula 
has been worked out for the undernourished. 

The method of this medical department in keeping a daily check on 
plant conditions has proved its worth, as it visualizes the health 
situation, is of value in checking the spread of infectious diseases, and, 
as the accidents were also recorded, it has furnished valuable accident 
information to the safety committee. 

In two establishments employees who desire it are inoculated 
against colds and quite a large number vaccinate employees and 
sometimes members of the family as well. 

It is the practice in quite a number of industries to give under- 
nourished employees milk twice a day. This is usually done under 
the supervision of a nurse and changes in the physical condition of 
such employees are noted. The milk is sometimes furnished free but 
quite often a small charge is made. One company which has a milk 
room where about 350 emplovees who are suffering from malnutrition 
or the effects of illness are given special raw milk daily, also has a basal 
metabolism clinic for research work on thyroid and endocrine cases 
and overweight cases. Particular attention is paid to the examina- 
tion and treatment of employees who are overweight and the clinic 
has special equipment for the study of disorders of the gastrointestinal 
tract. 

Conclusion 


HERE ean be no question that industrial medical service offers 
an opportunity for really constructive work. If the service 
rendered is that of mere “finger-wrapping”’ its usefulness is strictly 
limited, but if the opportunity is utilized to study conditions which 
develop among large groups of people closely associated in their 
daily work or to learn what are the effects of potentially harmful 
substances, many of which have not yet been fully investigated, the 
service can result not only in a distinct contribution to the well- 
bemg of a particular group but may add also to the sum total of 
scientific knowledge. Whether or not the possibilities of the service 
are realized, however, depends both upon the qualifications of the 
physicians in charge and upon the degree of encouragement given by 
the employer. 
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Development of Consumers’ Cooperative Enterprise 
1920 to 1925 


N 1920 the Bureau of Labor Statistics carried out a statisti | 
| investigation of the consumers’ cooperative societies in {| 
United States. That year was the peak of a boom period i; 
cooperative effort. Prices had been rising steadily and thou}, 
wages also rose, they did not keep pace with the cost of livine 
Consequently, cooperative societies were resorted to as a means of 
offsetting the lag in earning power. In the latter half of the yeur, 
however, prices began to fall, unemployment began to appear as «1 
increasingly serious factor, and industrial conditions became grave 

In order to determine the result of the past five years upon tlic 
cooperative movement, the bureau has been carrying on anothier 
study similar to the one made in 1920. In the present study, how- 
ever, credit societies,’ workers’ productive societies, and housing 
societies have also been covered.” 

The consumers’ cooperative enterprises have entered a variety of 
fields. Those reporting to the bureau include retail store societies, 
wholesale societies, gasoline filling stations, bakeries, laundries, board- 
ing houses, restaurants, water-supply societies, a creamery, a light 
and power society, a garage, a printing office, and an undertaking 
establishment. 

The data gathered in the present study disclose a heavy death 
rate among the societies since 1920, particularly among those which 
had been in operation only a short time when the depression set in. 
Unfortunately, data are not available to show the death rate among 
private enterprises in the same period, which may have been as great 
as that among the cooperative societies. 

Those societies which have survived have more than held their 
own. All consumers’ societies combined showed an increase in averace 
membership of 39 per cent, while the grocery societies increased nearly 
50 percent. Average sales per society increased 5.7 percent. Data 
are not at hand as to average sales per member in both 1920 and 
1925, for all types of consumers’ societies. The store societies show ed 
a decrease in average sales per member from $353 to $334, or 54 
per cent. If, however, the 22.6 per cent decrease that has taken 
place in retail prices during the same period be taken into consider- 
ation, it is seen that the above figures represent an actual incre«se 
in sales per society of 37 per cent and in sales per member of 22 
per cent. 

The societies reporting had sales in 1925 aggregating $49,710,755. 
Net trading surplus, or “profits,’’ amounted to $1,608,699, and the 
amount returned in dividends on purchases aggregated $753,7')1. 
This represents, for the 165 societies which returned these dividends. 1 
rate, figured on sales, of 3.8 per cent, and if figured in terms of sh:re 
capital, of 29.3 per cent; and this was in addition to the fixed rate of 
interest paid on capital stock. The share capital aggregated $6,8° | - 
230; and reserves amounted to $2,435,178. In addition, 204 socie\ics 
reported surplus and undivided profits of $1,266,967. 





1Credit societies had previously been covered in a bulletin of this bureau (No. 314) issued in 1922. 


‘Data for these have already appeared in previous issues of the Labor Review (August, pp. 23-30. -°)- 
tember, pp. 1-6; and November, pp. 1-13). 
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Business Carried On 


[ATA are at hand from 479 consumers’ societies, distributed 
’ according to type, as follows: 


Retail store societies dealing in— 


ES a re 324 67. 6 
a el ag a ARIE er ac ai a si 49 10. 2 
Groceries and meats_____________- eae es 38 7.9 
Students’ supplies._.___________- Jove 3r 1 ae 2.3 
Cee ONG. 5 Le estes bce ces vow _9 1 9 

, NES SERS SEE See Lx Beene eee _. 481 0. 0 
Wihanenele societies. . - cu 6 cn et 5 tb acess 3 6 
eS a ee 1( 2.1 
aR img ts ING. ASI Lea, SAR ty Sai et 8) 1.9 
AR SE RRR Sg Se I a ed 2 4 
Deaas Sut 30. SL SLE Stile. 12 2. 5 
Is. tach es 5k 3 Seuss) we bela ake de® 5 1. 0 
Water supply societies_____________. enka tial 2 .4 
EN TE . 5 1. 0 
SS a heepeeeyy, 100. 0 


The societies, listed above, dealing in “other commodities”’ include 
2 organizations handling coal only, 1 art supplies, 1 dry goods and fur- 
niture, 1 men’s clothing, and 4 miscellaneous articles. The. ‘ miscel- 
laneous’’ societies include 1 milk-distributing society, 1 garage, 1 light 
and power society, 1 printing office, and 1 undertaking establishment. 

The term “general merchandise’’ covers a variety of goods, such 
as groceries, meats, light hardware, shoes, various articles of clothing, 
etc. The farmers’ societies usually handle farm supplies, feed, 
lumber, and even farm machinery and in Illinois the general co- 
operative store is likely to carry also miners’ supplies and equip- 
ment. Several of the general-store societies of Michigan and Wis- 
consin also deal in forest products. 

Considerable versatility in branching out into new lines is shown by 
the societies studied. Nine societies, in addition to their regular busi- 
ness, also handle coal; one of these sells ice as well, and another also 
operates a milk route. Onestoresociety also deals in gasoline, another 
in automobile tires, another in oil and tires, and two others in gaso- 
line and oil. One of the gasoline filling stations also carries tires and 
accessories. A milk station as well as a grocery and meat business 
is operated by one organization, three others run bakeries in con- 
nection with the store, and:still another has both a milk station and 
bakery. One of the Finnish societies supplements its store business 
witha bakery and restaurant, and another with amilkstation, coal yard, 
restaurant, and bakery. An Italiangeneral-store society also has a pool- 
room and assembly hall for its members. A northern society which 
has a general store also does a public dock and shipchandlery business, 
and one of the older students’ societies, in addition to the textbooks, 
etc., can supply its members with clothing, tailor service, kitchen uten- 
sils, and paints. But perhaps the most varied activities are found in 
a New York society which has four cafeterias, a bakery, food shop, 
laundry,’ lending library, and credit union; the policy of this society 
is to add to the services offered rather than to ‘‘spread thin” a single 
service Over One new group of members after another. 

live of the societies are buying clubs which have no store but sim- 
ply pool the orders of their members. 








*The laundry has, since the report to the bureau was made, been discontinued. 
[21] 
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The cooperative gasoline and oil stations are a very recent dey,|- 
opment in the cooperative movement. 

The cooperative boarding houses represent an interesting phase of 
the cooperative idea. These are mainly Scandinavian and Finnish 
societies composed of unmarried men who band together to supply 
themselves with board and lodging without profit. Many of these 
organizations also accommodate transients. In some cases the builc- 
ing is owned by the society. Many of these societies are operated 
at cost, each man paying in advance the amount estimated as needed 
to cover the week’s expenses. The boarding houses reporting have 
housing accommodations for 312 roomers and serve meals to an 
average of 1,513 persons per day. The number of persons served 
varies considerably from season to season. One northern society 
reports that in the summer when the ore docks in the locality are 
active the number of boarders runs up to as high as 80 but in the 
winter the number may fall as low as 10. 

The four restaurants which reported on the point average 4,490 
meals per day. 

A total of 534 establishments is operated by 456 societies and 
447 of these societies give employment to 3,409 full-time and 49 part- 
time workers. 

Geographical Distribution 


ABLE 1 shows the geographical distribution of the 479 societies 
making returns: 
Taste 1.-GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIETIES FURNISHING REPORTS 
FOR 1925 


Other Boarding , F 
, - Gasoline 
General | retail houses rasolin 
stores store and res- 
societies | taurants 


| Other 
filling Bakeries | types of 
Stations , j Seat 
Alabama 

AjaskKa 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

ldaho 

Ijlinois 

Indiana 

lowa_. 

Kansas 

Kentucky -.- 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
Michigan___- 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska ; 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania- nna SER 
Ithode Island_..._....-.. 
South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia. .-. 
Wisconsin... -_. 

Wyoming. 
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Years of Operation 


THE 423 retail store societies reporting as to age have had an 

average business life of 10 years and 1 month,‘ the other types of 
societies, 6 years and 4 months, and both classes combined had been 
in operation, on the average, just under 10 years. The number fall- 
ing within each age group is as follows: 


Retail Other 


stores societies 
Less than 1 year___.._-. Sa oe Soa oi} 1 rie. 
1 year and under 3 vears__--- -_-- PS Cage Ses + a 13 8 


3 and under 5 years_ ---- 22 3 


5 and under 10 years________-_- : 235 27 
10 and under 25 vears_______-_-_-- 130 10 
Be Youewene over ...f.......s....-.. i , ~ haees 

Total. este idlttiiecn ao ew . 423 48 


It is evident from the above that more than four-fifths of the 
societies have been in business from 5 to 25 years (56 per cent for from 
5 to 10 years and 30 per cent for from 10 to 25 years). 

Twenty-two store societies, 4.7 per cent of the total, have been in 
operation more than 25 years; six of these have been in business 25 
and under 30 years, eleven, 30 and under 40 years, four, 40 and 
under 50 years, and one society for half a century. Of these, 13 are 
general stores, 3 are grocery stores, and 6 are students’ societies. 
There are 1 each in Connecticut, Indiana, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, and Texas, 2 each in Massachusetts, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, and 3 each in California and Kansas, and 4in Minnesota. Of 
the three Kansas societies, one has been in operation 32 years, one 
49 years, and the third, 50 years. 


Membership 


HE membership of the 450 societies which reported on this point 
for 1925 aggregated 139,301, distributed by States as shown in 


Table 2. 


TABLE: 2.—MEMBERSHIP OF ALL TYPES OF 


CONSUMER?’ SOCIETIES REPORTING 
IN 1925 : 





Num- | 





: : hamper 
: : yer O St, | ber of 
State mem- || State mem- State | mem- 
bers bers bers 
\| 

Alinta gee 20053 8 Cf 150 || Massachusetts -_._.__...| 21,676 |} Oregon_____........___-- 3, 030 
AleOO cos tue i-f 309 || Michigan-_-._._____- 8, 873 || Pennsylvania_-_-__...__-- 1, 498 
Arkon Coo 235 || Minnesota-__...__-- 23, 889 || Rhode Island____._____- 264 
Califoemiag 2. 202.22... . 9,044 || Missouri__.._.__.__- 458 || South Dakota______..._- 1, 166 
Colovat toon So... -- 160 || Montana...........- 195 || Temnessee_........:..-.-- 46 
Connectiont. J.......2....| 3,176] Nebraska -.......-- Om oe RR ane 857 
deli iirit iii -<du4<- | 274 || New Hampshire --__- 286 lt Wirwintas.... 53208... 28k 215 
a A a 9, 559 || New Jersey. .__....- 4,732 || Washington____..._____-| 3, 551 
indian is kile ccs 643 || New York._.__._._____-| 6,577 | West Virginia__.....___- | 1,049 
tp, | > A eR E | 3,051 | North Carolina---_. 124 || Wisconsin............... | 8,116 
Ce LA | 5,245 || North Dakota-_.......-- 1,400 ||} Wyoming..............- 540 
Rentwehey sitive) ic. ) AOR POliies ss 5-60. 42.2265. 13, 494 | 

oN ae 1, 204 |} Oklahoma.---.__.__- 727 || es ES, 139, 301 








‘ In the 1920 study (see Bul. No. 313), the average age was 4 years and 11 months. 
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The table below shows the total membership and the average p.; 
society of the various types of consumers’ organizations: 


TABLE 3.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATI\ 
SOCIETIES IN 1925 


Membership 
Number of 

Type of society societies 
reporting Total Average jx 

society 


Retail store societies dealing in— 
General merchandise... ....................... ahead 55, 431 | 
Groceries 11, 129 
Groceries and meats 21, 399 
Students’ supplies_____- : 30, 848 
Other commodities 953 


| 


| = noe 5 





nn cccnnneott¥e.« 


119, 760 








3, 615 
4, 834 
263 
1, 578 | 
2, 733 | 
76 | 
6, 442 | 


Gasoline filling stations__--- 
| SR SAIS 
Laundries 

Boarding houses 
Restaurants 

W ater-supply societies 
Miscellaneous societies. _ _ - 





OnNnureN Ons 





= | 
S 


Grand total 





139, 301 | 


The above table shows a somewhat greater average membership 
than was disclosed by the 1920 study—269 members—but it is open 
to the objection that it does not cover identical societies for both 
years. Therefore, in order to test the accuracy of this indication of 
the growth of consumers’ cooperative societies, the 214 societies 
which furnished membership data in both studies were taken for 
comparison. These societies showed an increase in membership of 3) 
per cent from 1920 to 1925. In other words, the cooperative societics 
which survived the depression period have more than held their 
own in point of membership. The combined membership of the 
societies handling general merchandise increased from 29,413 in 
1920 to 30,291 in 1925, or 3 per cent, but the membership of al! 
other types of consumers’ societies combined increased from 37,983 
to 63,394, or 66.9 per cent. The grocery societies alone showed a) 
increase in membership of nearly 50 per cent. The consumers’ 
societies which reported in both years had an average membershi) 
per society in 1925 of 438 persons, nearly two-fifths larger than in 
1920, when it was 315. 

Among the 23 States represented by more than one society, !|2 
show gains in membership, these ranging from 2.5 per cent in Wi-- 
consin to 296.1 per centin Ohio. In 10 of these States the cooperative 
societies gained more than 25 per cent in membership in the six-yeur 
period. Losses ranged from 0.9 per cent in Kansas to 33.5 per cent 
in Illinois and 37.7 per cent in Texas. Labor troubles (especially 
among the miners met i railroad employees) and the resulting unem- 
ployment among the members in such States as Illinois and Peni- 
sylvania may have had an influence on the losses shown there. 
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Volume of Business 


T ABLE 4 shows, by States, the sales of the consumers’ societies in 

1925. Not all of the reports cover the calendar year, but varia- 
tion of period is so slight and presented by such a small proportion 
of the societies that the figures can be taken as presenting an accurate 
picture of the 1925 business. 

Roughly, the consumers’ societies covered represent a purchasing 
power of nearly $50,000,000, more than one-fifth of which is in the 
stores of Minnesota. This State is far in the lead, only one other 
(Wisconsin) doing as much as one-tenth of the total business. 

r\BLE 4--AMOUNT OF SALES OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES IN 


1925, BY STATES 











! 
Per |} 











| Per 
Amount of . Amount of 
State treed cent of State rage cent of 
business total business total 

Ala bem oe fe $72, 000 a ae ee ee $1, 063, 221 2.1 
Alasks scsi se ded esas! 223, 037 Jam Be Pee se. 61 i.e... 1, 650, 626 3.3 
Arkan@Qiiiegeatten ns» o¢chnese «+, 121, 090 .2 || North Carolina.___..__.__.-_- 60, 900 a. 
Califormi@ilc fl. cdo. ece eke 699, 604 1.4 || North Dakota....._......_.-- 1, 169, 252 | 2.4 
Coloreiaseeea sd ct cin cients 75, 502 ce See ee ee | 1, 941, 472 | 3.9 
Connegiietases coeecncce oe ee 473, 401 ap | en ili iE eae, Yi 820, 737 | i.7 
Idaho .:chsceh dcetass.t . s3is ur 207, 934 , | 2... |. Sapna COeane eS ees 66, 942 | a 
Ti nOhS i at San wine de 2, 883, 864 5.8 || Pennsylvania-_-._...__....___- 698, 620 | 1.4 
Indiaiis baits. s4 44.0% & ec wrne 305, 549 -6 || Rhode Island_____________-_- 146, 000 | 3 
lowe . gi ebhecwkinecocdiens 1, 245, 849 2.5 || South Dakota_.____.________- 759, 193 | 1.5 
PE atm Rt Re ate fey 2, 021, 266 ee I ene 26, 331 | 1 
Kentweimisne ts 3sc0si- 55052 116, 345 RL 4, et ey Se Peeepeereeeee 134, 112 3 
MeO. 4. iii eid de cttin denn 507, 324 ho = “arr eee 95, 419 aa 
Massachusetts ..............- 3, 710, 376 7.04 Weemineton.._.__._..__..-.- 2, 547, 950 5.1 
Michig6s 5 os | 3,485, 681 7.0 |, West Virginia... 449, 081 | 9 
Miia disc ne 11, 239, 067 ited tc 6, 653, 421 13. 4 
Misseetitiis co... _saeeieit 148, 175 :3 || Wyoming............-......- 181,000; 4 
Montamiiiiieas tc ade sicua cn oct 85, 155 » 
Nebresit® i30. suk... kode 3, 488, 736 7.0 » Re ERR a 49, 710, 788 | 100. 0 
New Hampshire ...._...___-__| 136, 556 -3 


Six-Year Trend of Cooperative Business 


f.ACH society was requested to report as to its sales for each year 
from 1920 to 1925, and reports for all six 


from 204 societies. 


























The data are shown in Table 5: 
TABLE S5—-AMOUNT OF BUSINESS OF IDENTICAL CONSUMERS’ 


YEAR, 1920 TO 1925, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY 





ears were received 


SOCIETIES EACH 














































Soci Amount of business 
eties 
Type of society “a Yate At ee | l 
for all 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 
years | 
ee Mee ORE A SR TE PT are eet | 
Retail store societies dealing 
in 
General merchandise - - -- 135 $18, 022, 554/$14, 566, 079\$13, 370, 295)$14, 357, 262/$14, 709, 591/$16, 090, 343 
QOORRIE ie thiscinn~- 0a 23, 1, 763, 258} 1,455,156) 1,413,145) 1,582,427) 1,581,495) 1, 691, 073 
Groceries and meats ____- 19, 2,040, 233] 1,793,358) 1,813,493) 2,140,294) 2,440,938] 2, 702, 242 
r Students’ supplies... __. 5| 575,982} 681,100) 755,944) 814,370) 830,797) 819, 434 
; Other commodities. _____ 3} 288,044) 316,188) 251,019) 300,871) 276,374] 274,221 
: yh SE 185) 22, 690, 071| 18, 811, 881| 17, 603, 896] 19, 195, 224) 19, 889, 195) 21, 577, 313 
a Wholesale societies. ___- 3| 3,333,132| 1,824,734) 1,641,822| 1,974,999) 2,206,915] 2, 459, 521 
Bekerigh iatiecgct5ic..-...-: 5) , 093; ' 323,983| | 329,551| | 340,087| | 464, 993 
: ek. |) eS es 1; 16, 042 13,990, 13, 208 15, 877 21, 063 25, 306 
oarding houses............- 3, 145,050 99, 380) 95,623) 117,184 92, 490 86, 479 
Restaurants. .2-...........-- 3) 112, 707 96,165) 112,298) 131,257)  225,187| 230, 206 
Water-supply societies______- 1) 589 616 690 798 775 729 
Miscellaneous... ...........- 3} 309,710) 994, 681) 1, 800, 559) 3, 256,346) 3, 466,370) 3, 699, 828 
204 27, 003, 735) 22, 235, m4 21, 592, 079) 25, 021, 236) 26, 192, 082) 28, 544, 465 
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As would be expected, 1920 was a year of very high sales for coope»: 
tive societies, as it was also the year of highest prices. That y:. 
was followed by a decided drop in 1921 and a still further deeline j; 
1922. Business improved in the following year and still more 
1924, and in 1925 had even exceeded the 1920 mark by 5.1 per ce: 
In 18 States, also, the sales for 1925 surpassed those of 1920. 

The sales have been affected by a number of factors—-the rise and 
fall of prices during the six-year period, the fluctuations in employ- 
ment in the trades of the members with the consequent effect upon 
their purchasing power, strikes (especially in cases where the members 
were largely of one trade, such as miners, railroad men, ete.), and 
general economic conditions. 

Table 6 shows, in terms of average annual amount of business per 
society and of index numbers thereof, the development of the various 
types of consumers’ societies which reported for the entire six-yea) 
period. In 1920, the general stores were doing the largest annual! 
business of all the retail store societies, while among all types, the 
wholesale societies held the lead. In 1925, however, the wholesales 
still ranked highest in average sales, but the general stores had 
been outdistanced by grocery and meat societies and those handling 
students’ supplies. The index numbers show that of all types of 
consumers’ societies the wholesale societies suffered most from the 
depression, their business falling in 1922 to less than half their 1920 
sales. By 1925 the sales of all societies combined had more than 
overcome the depression, and five of the group had sales in 1925 
more than 25 per cent in excess of their 1920 business. 


TABLE 6.—TREND OF SALES OF IDENTICAL CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES, 1920 TO 1925, BY 
TYPE OF SOCIETY 


In 
t. 





Average amount of business per society 


1921 


Type of society ee ae eee 


1920 | 


1922 1923 1924 





Retail store societies dealing in— 
General merchandise- ' 
IS ee 2 
Groceries and meats_ - 
Students’ supplies ---_- 
Other commodities 


Total. 


Wholesale societies 

Bakeries 

Laundries. 

Boarding houses. 

Restaurants ; bd 

W ater-supply societies. __.._____- 
Miscellaneous. 


Grand total__.._...._- 
Retail store societies dealing in— 


Groceries and meats______._. 
Students’ supplies___....___- 


} 


} 


$133, 500 


76, 663 | 


107, 381 
115, 196 
96, O15 


| 122, 649 


} 


ii 


Other commodities___________- eee St 


Wholesale societies 
RHE a YS 
Laundries 

Boarding houses. - -- 
Restaurants_______- 
Water-supply societies __ - 
Miscellaneous. 


Fe Re: 





1, 111, 044 
79, 287 

16, 042 
48, 350 
37, 569 
589 

103, 237 








$107, 897 
63, 268 
94, 387 
136, 220 | 
105, 396 | 


$99, 
61, 
95, 
151, 
&3, 


039 
441 
447 
189 
673 


$106, 350 | $108, 960 
68,301 | 68, 761 
112,647 | 128,470 


162, 874 | 
100,290 | 92, 125 | 91, 407 


| $119 RS 


| - 142,29 
166,159 | 163, 887 





101, 686 | 
608, 245 | 
78, 819 | 
13, 990 
33, 127 
32, 055 

616 
331, 560 


95,156 | 103,758 | 107,239 |_~ 116, 634 
658, 333 | 735, 638 | 
65,910 | 68, 017 
15,877 | 21, 063 | 
39,061 | 30, 830 
43,752 | 75, 062 | 
798 775 | 
1, 085, 449 |1, 


547, 
64, 
13, 
31, 
37, 


Pa] 

797 
208 
874 
433 
690 
600, 186 


819, 84 





132, 371 | 


108, 99S 


155, 457 | 
122,653 | 128,393 | 139, 924 


105, 844 | 


Index numbers 
74, 2 | 
80. 1 
88. 9 | 
131. 2 
87.1 | 


7Y¥. 
89. 
104. 
141. 
104. ! 





77.6 | 


84. 








49.3|  3503|  662| 
81.7 | 3 


83. 
3 | 99. 
65.9 | 80. 
99. 6 | 116. 
117. 1 135. 
581.4!) 1,051.4 


199. 8 
131.6 
1,119.2) 1, 


1 
0 
8 
5 
5 














80. 0 92.7 


97.0 | 
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The average sales per member in 1925 of the various types of 
consumers’ society are shown below. In calculating these averages, 
only those societies which reported as to both membership and sales 
were used. 


Average 
sales per 
Retail store societies dealing in— mem ber 
Senn umpninnmienee 2 ert) oe cL ibe oe lew tcg $528 
OS” See ee ys Se EE ae eae 
(spoceries and meate.....____....._... 5 (ee Sl _ 198 
Students’ supplies... --....__.__- ak wii al aa oediivecaiedl 87 
Other commodities_______________. PO LUISA 730 3 PRG FC 372 
a a ee ee 
ne ed oe ee ee ee Se eee ean 195 
Bakeries - _ _- _ gh oe Sey POEL Pn « ee AE ~sS22isevu Uae 
DOeOoe OCT acl) i oli et yi ilies Be tabieiss. 144 
SEE ELE FOOTE FF ES SOE, of Se Ss 248 
Water-supply societies_____________- a ety SiR toe 21 
ee ts Sat sees a ee ap ot aap ages. es ak Detyps 572 
Creed Shtek see iol tleriuga Joe ei igg o8. UdiiLh 4 352 


Sales of the retail store societies per member ranged from $22 in 
Oregon to $1,129 in Oklahoma. Five of the States with societies 
whose average sales exceeded $100,000 had sales per member aver- 
aging more than $500. Massachusetts, however, with sales aver- 
aging $129,311 per society, sold only $171 worth of goods to each 
member, and Texas, with sales per society averaging $134,112, sold 
only $156 worth to each member. The average per member is, of 
course, influenced by the lines of goods carried by the store. Thus, 
average sales per member would naturally be smaller in a society 
doing only a grocery business than in one which supplied its mem- 
bert with dry goods, shoes, coal, and perhaps farm machinery as 
well. | 

Although the average sales per member, all stores combined, 
amounted to only $334 for the year, individual accounts are noted 
of sales as high as $8,000 to one family. 

Loyalty of the member to the store, while desirable, can not be 
compelled. Cooperative effort to be effective must be voluntary. 
Efforts can, however, be made to stimulate the member’s interest 
and hold his patronage and in some cases lack of support is penalized 
by withholding the dividend of any member who fails to purchase a 
certain amount of goods from the store during the year. One 
society provides, in this connection, as follows: 

SEcTION 4. When a member does not trade in his own cooperative store and 
no good reason prevents him from doing so, but supports instead a competing 
private store with his purchases, the board of directors shall send him a reminder. 
Should the member, in spite of the reminder, still refuse to make his purchases 
in his own store, the board of directors shall have the right to suspend his mem- 


bership privileges, and if this does not remedy matters, the board may expel him 


from membership in accordance with the provisions of the foregoing section of 
this article. 


Net Trading Profit or Loss 


ALTHOUGH a few societies still operate on the cost-plus plan 
(i. e., they set their selling prices only high enough to cover the 
cost of the goods plus estimated expense of operation), this practice 
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seems to be on the decrease, and all but 15 of the societies report ine 
sell at current prices. Sale at current prices not only avoids 
arousing the antagonism of private competitors because of {he 
“price cutting’’ involved in the cost-plus plan, but it obviates {he 
necessity of guessing what the overhead expense will be. 

The difference or margin, then, between the cost of goods plus ‘he 
overhead expense and the selling price, constitutes the ordinary 
dealer’s profit, or the cooperative societies’ ‘‘saving” (it is not 
profit in the ordinary sense in the case of the cooperative society })ut 
represents what the member lends the society above the cost of his 
goods). 

Unfortunately only incomplete returns are available as to the net 
trading profit or loss and dividends paid by consumers’ societies on 
the 1925 business. Only 441 societies replied definitely to the 
question of whether a profit was made on the 1925 business. Of these, 
317 had a profit, 87 were able only to make ends meet, 15 operate on 
the cost-plus plan and sc showed no profit, and 22 lost money. The 
profit for the 71.9 per cent of the societies which had a profit, agere- 
gated more than a million and a half dollars, as shown in Table 7: 


TABLE 7.—AMOUNT OF NET TRADING PROFIT OR LOSS ON 1925 BUSINESS, BY TYPE 
OF SOCIETY 


Net trading profit Net trading !oss 


| | 
Wn; ouiene Num- Num- | 
Type of society ber of | Average ber of | 
| Socie- | Amount | per socie- | Amou 
ties re- | | society | ties re- | 
i porting, 
| 





Retail store societies dealing in— 
ES EEE, SURE See o 
Groceries .............- BD eee a thec te eee otes 
Groceries and meats.__...._.........-- titles teddies 
Students’ supplies____....._____- ae SE ond Joe 
Other commodities 


1, 314, 514 


Wholesale societies - - : , 45, 503 
Gasoline filling stations 98, 892 
18, 823 
Laundries : 1, 079 | 
Boarding houses 3, 026 | 
Restaurants etd : 23, 976 
W ater-supply societies 527 
Miscellaneous ‘ 102, 359 














Grand total 1 1, 608, 699 








{Not including 3 societies which reported a loss but did not state amount. 
2Not including 1 society which reported a loss but did not state amount. 
SNot including 4 societies which reported a loss but did not state amount. 


Table 8 shows, for the societies reporting, the per cent of net profit 
(calculated on sales) for each type of consumers’ society. It is s:en 
that profits were highest among societies operating gasoline filling 
stations; these averaged 12.9 per cent of net profit on their 1925 sales. 
Among the store societies, those selling students’ supplies averaved 
highest—7 per cent. | 
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TA 8.—LOW, HIGH, COMMON, AND AVERAGE RATE OF NET PROFIT OF CONSUM- 


ERS’ SOCIETIES ON 1925 BUSINESS 


Rate (per cent) of profit 
Type of society 























| Low | High Common) Average 

Retail store societies dealing in | 
en” IT TE Ee ee - ee. 0. 1 12. 6 4-5 4.0 
G roeeienstacshen>~s = ei Shien aes eens tee RR BE a. 8 | 15.3 2-3 3. 7 
Grogs (905.2. Ale ied bucesds leukiendsceose 7 | 9.2 11-3 4.3 
Ein lan Date sh iar rned-ecbannwre ces cnetien 2.8 | 10. 0 6-7 7.0 
Other commodities i 9.7 22-4 3.0 
iy oS ea - a 15.3 3-4 4.0 
Wholesale societies... ..-....-.------------ ied a 1 lle ill cae 1.1 | Og te RES 1.9 
Gasoline filling stations 5S. 4 Ihe. BOe seca ebe Vahew cok 1.4 | 8 Pinot lae 12.9 
Bak Cri€@. co pede onde et snes oe cote ce wwe ddecacadecocsecace i 6. 6 22-4 2.3 
Laundrig@it ists dvee<>-%-~655.- Wa ated aa > hea a =e bal, BM Nahi os hives ts 34.3 
Boarditiel mee & 96% dace diss Sew b biehwe see eS 11.1 1 3. 6 
Rest ati Bes tng oe he Hime an ong » atin ae ola 3 2.0 4 SR Se 4.2 
MiscellassO@UNE gas 1534 pots. LL L 2.9 | SS aeee oes 2.9 
Grand total. -........_- EM Seapets whe SLR Rew kp Oe “ oS 15. 4 2-3 3.9 





1 Equal numbers of societies had profits of between 1 and 2 and 2 and 3 per cent. 
? Equal numbers of societies had profits of between 2 and 3 and 3 and 4 per cent. 
i One society only. 





Patronage Rebates 


ROM the trading surplus made by the business a fixed rate of 
interest is paid on the share capital, after which a certain percent- 
age is usually set aside for a reserve to meet unexpected losses. Depre- 
ciation is taken care of by writing off a certain percentage of the 
value of buildings, furniture, fixtures, etc. Some societies also set 
aside money for educational work along cooperative lines. Finally, 
after provision has been made for all the above purposes, the re- 
mainder of the profits is returned to the members in proportion to 
their patronage. The return of purchase dividends proportioned 
to the amount of the member’s business with the society is peculiar 
to the cooperative movement. This insures that the member who 
does the most trading at the store shall receive the highest trade 
rebate, and the member whose business with the store is small shall 
receive a proportionally small return. In other words, the system 
was designed to reward the loyalty of the members in the exact 
degree of their loyalty. 
Data are at hand as regards purchase dividends returned for 425 


; societies. Of these only 172 of 317 which reported a profit on the 


year’s business also returned a dividend. The 15 cost-plus societies 
should also be regarded as returning purchase dividends, which the 
member obtained at the time of purchase, in the form of a lower 
(cost) price. 

_ The statement below shows for 165 societies the amount returned 
in patronage dividends. Seven others not included in the table re- 


ported that they also paid dividends but failed to state the amount 
so returned. 
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Number 
Retail store societies dealing in— of societies Amount 
General merchandise ._. - ae $402, 391 
Groceries_- 22, 952 
ee eee eee 7 94, 251 
Students’ supplies 160, 339 
Other commodities 3, 793 


Total 683, 726 


F 19, 048 
Gasoline filling e hetiona 44, 826 
Laundries _____ : ten pip. 510 
Restaurants -_ ___ 4,955 
Water-supply soe ieties____ 400 
Miscellaneous__________- ; 326 


igveees totel... .....-- lining * 165 753, 791 


Many of the societies return to nonmembers one-half the rate of 
patronage dividends paid to the members. In some cases, however, 
the nonmember’s rebate is not paid in cash but is applied on the pur- 
chase of a share of stock, so that in time the customer automatically 
becomes a member and, as such, entitled to the full rate of dividend. 
One of the most successful societies fixes the rate of nonmember 
dividend at 2 per cent, irrespective of the rate paid to members. 
Another returns no dividend to nonmembers; earnings from their 
patronage are put into a permanent reserve to insure ‘the safety and 
extension of the business as a consumers’ cooperative.”’ Fourteen 
societies reported that all the profits for 1925 were applied on deficits 
of previous years, four societies that all the profits were placed in the 
reserve or surplus fund (and one of these adds that no dividends wil! 
be paid until the surplus equals $5,000), three societies are applying 
their profits on the purchase of a building to house the society, seven 
put all the profits back into the business as share capital, one society 
uses its profits for various social measures for the benefit of the mem- 
bership as a whole, and another is doing so this year. It is sound 
business policy to use part at least of the profits to build up the 
reserves, and doubtless many of the societies which did not explain 
the failure to pay dividends were making the same disposition of 
profits as were the societies which reported definitely on this point. 
A fourth society, a boarding house, provides that any profits shall go 
to build up a surplus to the amount of $1,000; nothing is said 
to the disposal of profits after the reserve reaches the amount so set. 

Three societies illustrate a policy not so commendable. These 
societies sustained a loss on the year’s business; nevertheless all 
returned purchase dividends (presumably from reserves) amounting 
in one case to nearly $7.50 per member, in the second to about $10, 
and in the third to nearly $9. 

Three societies which sell at current prices do not practice the 
return of patronage rebates. One uses the savings to further the 


—= 





5 Not including 1 society which paid a dividend in stock but did not state amount so paid, 1 which paid 
a 24 per cent dividend but did not state amount so paid, and 1 which gives a discount of 10 per cent 
at time of purchase on cash purchases. 

6 Not including 1 society which paid a 1 per cent and 1 which paid a7 per cent dividend but (ii no 
state amount so paid. 

7 Not including 1 society which allows a discount of 3 per cent on all bills paid every 30 days. 

8 Notincluding 1 society which allows a discount of 2 cents a gallon on gasoline and 5 cents a gallon «1 0! 

§ Not including 7 societies which returned a dividend but did not state amount so returned. 
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temperance cause and to enlarge the business; the second uses all 
surplus not needed in the business to ‘‘advance the cause of labor”’; 
and the third provides that “‘should this society, through its activi- 
ties, yield any profits, same shall be transferred undivided to the 
reserve fund, which may only be used for enlarging and improving the 
enterprise or its aims.”’ 

As already seen, more than $750,000 was returned in patronage 
dividends on the 1925 sales. What this means to the individual 
cooperator is shown in Table 9 below. This table gives for the socie- 
ties which had a profit the average amount of this profit per society, 
and for those societies which returned purchase dividends, the aver- 
age dividend per society and per member and the rate (per cent) of 
dividend on the basis of sales and of share capital. In cooperative 
practice the dividend is never spoken of in terms of capital, for a 
fixed rate of interest is paid on capital. It has, however, been con- 
sidered worth while here to calculate the dividend on the basis of 
capital as well as of sales, so as to afford a clearer comparison be- 
tween private enterprises, in which it is customary to figure dividends 
in terms of stock, and cooperative societies. In reading the table, 
moreover, it should be remembered that the rate of dividend shown 
as being returned on capital is in addition to the interest paid on 
stock, so that if the interest (figures for which are not available) 
were included the rate would be considerably higher. 


TABLE 9.—AVERAGE PATRONAGE DIVIDEND PER SOCIETY AND PER MEMBER AND 
RATE OF DIVIDEND ON SALES AND ON CAPITAL, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY, 1925 
































' . ss be Rate (per cent) of div- 
+ Average dividend idend on— 
Type of society si oa meses 
Per society | pe. ak Sales Capital 
} 
, | | : 
Retail store societies dealing in-— | 
General merchandise... --.............-...-------.. $3, 625 $17.13 3.3 25.7 
se ee eh a eS pb dcditids ~see¢) 1, 639 14. 71 2.2 30.9 
Groceries and meats__.............-.--_- ON RS | 5, 544 18. 08 4.0 52.8 
Miscellaneous commodities - ..............----.---- 13, 678 4. 85 5.4 (1) 
} 

Re a SESS 7 oe ee eG eS Re SEO ND F 4, 440 | 10. 66 3.7 228. 5 
Gasoline filling stations..____._......----...--.--_--_-- | 8, 965 17. 55 9.4 90. 6 
MO ee res noe. yal srt 510 2.12 2.0 6. 0 
gil at et IE EERE OS EINE Rake ES RE I Ay ET RS Rt ea 
Restaurants_............--..-- wp dot dt teL LU egebeabeel 94, 955 2. 24 1.2 13.9 
Water-supply societies... _...........--.-----.----.+--.- 400 8. 70 54.9 1.7 
A cng pi dl lg icin S © le Alt 5 lol H 326 12. 54 13.1 5.0 

Grand total_...._..__-- Pee EE EE OR II EE 4, 568 | 10. 62 3.8 29.3 
+ | 














‘ Impossible to compute, as half of the societies are nonstock associations. 


? All types except those grouped under miscellaneous commodities. 
§ One society only. 









Although the dividend returned by cooperative societies averaged 
only 3.8 per cent on sales, the rebate if calculated on the basis of the 
stock investment averaged nearly 30 per cent, no mean return. 
Here again, gasoline filling stations took the lead. The water-supply 
societies though having a high dividend on sales fell very low in point 
of capital return, since the price of water sold is very small as com- 
pared with the amount invested in the plant. 
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Some of the societies have fine records as regards the savings th. 
have effected for their members. One such organization, with , 
capital of $17,600, has paid back to its members in trade rebat:s; 
$20,417. A second, whose members have invested $39,000 in th. 
business, has returned nearly $53,000 in patronage dividends. \ 
third with a capital of $40,000 has returned in interest and dividends 
$126,306. 

One society composed mainly of farmers has in the eight years | 
has been in business paid interest (on capital) of $6,462, patronace 
dividends of $26,759, and accumulated a reserve fund of $5,77:) 
Its paid-in share capital December 31, 1925, amounted to $20,245. 
Another successful society—one of the large organizations—has bev, 
in business 35 years. During that time it has sold goods to thie 
amount of nearly $18,000,000, paid interest on stock of nearly 
$137,000 and has rebated on purchases a total of $1,697,528. [is 
capital stock amounts to $56,000. 

One little store of about 100 members in California has a modest 
but enviable record. Started in March, 1919, just before the depres- 
sion began, it has seen its sales increase from $20,159 to $81,625. 
In the seven-year period expenses have risen from 8 to 11.1 per cent 
of sales (labor costs from 3.4 to 7.5 per cent), but the net profit has 
also increased, from 3.4 to 4.4 per cent. Every year the society has 
paid a patronage dividend, these aggregating in the seven years 
$14,114. This is a nonstock organization operating with members’ 
certificates amounting to $2,350 and $14,955 loan capital. It has 
no regular reserve, but it has accumulated nearly $6,000 in undivided 
profits. 


Funds of Consumers’ Societies 


Share Capital and Reserve 


"THE capital of cooperative societies is raised through entrance fees, 

the issue of nonassessable capital stock, and money borrowed 
from members and others. An entrance fee is charged in many 
societies to cover the cost of a copy of the rules, organization work, 
etc., any balance being carried to the reserve fund. This fee is 
forfeited to the society if the member withdraws. Usually this fee 
is a nominal sum, the amounts charged in the different societics 
ranging from 25 cents to $2. Some few associations studied require 
an entrance fee of $10. In these cases, however, the organization '- 
a nonstock one and the fees supply the capital that would otherwi-« 
have been secured by the issue of capital stock. Borrowed mon) 
is known in the cooperative movement as “loan capital,”’ and may 
be raised through loans from bodies favorable to the movement (:\s 
trade-unions) or from members, sometimes in the form of savinvs 
deposits. Loan capital, being generally withdrawable at short 
notice, is unsatisfactory as a means of carrying on a continulig 
business. To obviate this difficulty, the cooperative association iss\\:'s 
capital stock or ‘‘share capital,’’ as it is called. This share capi':'! 
differs from the capital stock of the ordinary corporation in the {:!- 
lowing respects: (1) Its ownership carries no voting power, that be! 
inherent in membership. (2) Its value always remains at par, tl''s 
removing the element of speculation. (3) Share capital receives 4 
fixed rate of interest and does not participate in dividends. §}) 
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[i may usually be paid for in installments, the certificates being 
issued to the purchaser when the full amount is paid. 

The face value of share capital issued by the societies varies, being 
determined sometimes by the associations themselves and some- 
tines by the cooperative law. 

Shares are usually withdrawable and transferable under certain 
conditions. When a member wishes to transfer his stock to another 
person this transfer must usually have the approval of the board of 
directors and the transfer must be made on the books of the associa- 
tion, the old certificate being canceled and a new one issued in the 
name of the purchaser. Many societies require that any such share 
of stock must be offered to the association first. In case the society 
can not or does not care to redeem it the transfer may be made as 
above. 

Other funds than share capital are, in the course of time, accumu- 
lated by the cooperative society. These may include loan capital, 
surplus or undivided profits, educational funds, deposits of members, 
income from investments, buildings, etc. 

Table 10 shows the paid-in share capital and reserve of the con- 
sumers’ societies at the end of 1925, and the averages per society 
and per member: 


TaBLE 10.—AVERAGE SHARE CAPITAL AND RESERVE PER SOCIETY AND AVERAGE 
CAPITAL PER MEMBER, DECEMBER 31, 1925 












































Paid-in share capital Reserve fund 
: Num- Aver-| Num- 
Type of society ber of Aver- | age | ber of At 
societies} Amount | age per! per |societies}) Amount — 
report- society |mem-| report- m4 

ng ber! ing ; y 

Retail store societies dealing in— 
General merchandise - ...........--.-- 2275 | $4, 485, 758 |$16, 312 | $110 180 | $1, 356, 308 | $7, 535 
CR at eh Ni ec aitptiniasd @isnbitiulnd 3 46 377, 222 | 8, 200 35 29 148,913 | 5,135 
Groceries and meats..........-.-.--.- 331 302,320; 9,752) 190 19 214, 458 | 11, 287 
Students’ supplies_..............---- 44 54, 005 | 13, 501 4 3 420, 062 |140, 021 
Miscellaneous commodities- -.---.-..- 56 36, 229 | 6,038 27 3 28,449 | 9, 483 
SET, See «---| $362 | 5,255,534) 14,518| 63| 234] 2,168,190] 9, 266 
Wholesale societies...............---.--- 3| 371,656 [123,885 |._____ 2 27, 502 | 13, 751 
Gasoline filling stations...........-..-.-- 7 79, 225 | 11, 318 23 6 21,316} 3, 553 
ORG o dics bn awdeebuwoccccssbade< q 67,919 7, 547 15 5 21,843 | 4,369 
MOR cadclid: «bb > ahdn dikes obic- 1) 8,540} 8, 540 TERR ST ES. 5 ae 
Boarding houses.......-.---. Kn deed cee 5g 24,210 | 2,690 16 5 7, 7 1, 554 
ROU th inde didnot sc. a aeide ads - 52) 37, 296 | 18, 648 16 3 106, 106 | 35, 369 
Water-supply societies...... .........--- 2 | SR 8 3S eee Sera ae . 
Miscellaneous societies. .............----- 33 | 999, 000 |333, 000 187 2 82, 453 | 41, 227 
Grand total:...........-.-.-...-.-.| 17398 | 6,871,230] 17, 264 68 257 | 2,435,178 | 9,475 














! On basis of societies reporting both capital and membership. 
? Not including 5 nonstock associations. 

’ Notineluding 1 nonstock association. 

‘ Notincluding 7 nonstock associations. 

’ Not including 2 nonstock association. 

* Not including 16 nonstock associations. 

’ Not including 21 nonstock associations. 


The reserves per society average more than one-half of the amount 
of share capital—a very favorable situation. The 1920 study disclosed 
an average capital per society of $17,056, and per member of $59, 
and an average reserve per society of $5,142. Thus the 1925 figures 
show a gain on all three points, especially as regards reserves. 
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Loan capital was reported by 54 societies, aggregating $299,281. 
Also, the financial statements of 15 societies showed members’ de- 
posits with the societies amounting to $131,210 and averaging $8,747 
per society reporting such. Of the 204 societies which furnished 
financial statements, those of only 21 showed a separate fund for 
educational work. The amounts so noted ranged, in the various 
societies, from $6.10 to $1,464.56; the aggregate totaled $6,677.21 
and the average per society which reported such funds was $318. 


Social Benefits of Cooperative Societies 


Mest of the societies reporting are located in places of less than 
25,000 people; in some cases the cooperative membership 
forms a very large percentage of the population. In such places the 
cooperative society may make its influence felt in a very real way. 
Many a community has found the ‘“‘co-op” a real check upon prof- 
iteering tendencies of local merchants, and a power in raising the 
quality of goods sold. It pays ‘“‘fair’’ wages to labor, and so tends 
to raise the level for workers in other stores of the locality. By 
inaugurating such features as reading rooms, club rooms, lectures, 
libraries, etc., the cooperative society may exert an influence in 
dev eloping not only a wider social but higher cultural tone in the 
community. It also tends to give its members training not only 
in working for the good of all, but in practical democracy and in 
business enterprise. 
Thus, even when the cooperative society is not a success in the 
sense of being able to return patronage dividends, it may render a 
benefit not only to its members but to the community in general. 








PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 





Productivity of Labor in Eleven Industries 


HIS article presents a summary of the indexes of the productivity 

T of labor as computed for 11 industries. Productivity indexes 

for these industries have been published in previous issues of 

the Labor Review.' In this issue are published the indexes as 

revised and extended. In some cases important changes have been 

made; in others the index is not materially different than as first 
published. 

The basis on which industries have been chosen for these articles 
is solely that of available statistical data on production and employ- 
ment. It is comparatively easy to construct an index for an industry 
with a strictly uniform product such as Portland cement; while thus 
far all textile industries have been omitted because of the difficulty 
of getting any data on output which can be used. The industries 
included here are those for which it is easiest to get the necessary 
data. 

Measurement of Productivity 


HE changes in productivity can best be measured by means of 
index numbers. Theoretically, it might be possible to measure 
the actual level of productivity in any industry in terms of the out- 
put of products per man per hour; for example, statistics might be 
compiled for cigarette manufacturing, showing that the output per 
worker (counting in all salaried employees and overhead labor) 
averaged around 500 cigarettes per hour in 1914 and over 1,000 per 
hour in 1925. But a method such as this is open to many objections. 
It could be applied only in the case of industries having a single 
important product, such as cement, cigarettes, cigars, or sugar; 
where there is a multiplicity of products (and this includes the 
majority of industries), it would be impossible to express the output 
per man-hour in terms of actual products. 

Secondly, in view of the well-known limitations of economic data, 
it is usually possible to measure the percentage of change in eco- 
nomic phenomena much more accurately than it is to measure the 
phenomena themselves. A definite concrete expression of the actual 
level of productivity would be misinterpreted, because it would imply 
an accuracy and definiteness of knowledge which we do not possess. 
Un the other hand, if productivity of labor is expressed in terms of 
index numbers, then there is no implication at all as to the actual 
level of productivity; all that the index number purports to show is 
the relative increase or decrease with reference to some base period. 
The measurement of productivity by index numbers is thus to be 


‘July, 1926 (pp.1-19), iron and steel, automobiles, boots and shoes, and paper and pulp; October, 1926 
(pp. 10-21), cement manufacturing, leather tanning, flour milling, and cane sugar refining; November, 


1926 (pp. 30-40), petroleum refining and slaughtering and meat packing; December, 1926 (pp. 30-40), 
ron and steel (revised) and rubber tires. 
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preferred, both on the ground that it does not overstate our knw\\'\- 
edge, and also that it is applicable to a much larger number of 
industries. 


Indexes of Production 


HE original data on annual production, from which the indexes 
are constructed, are derived from a variety of sources. Opdi- 
narily, the bulk of the data comes from the Census of Manufactii:.s 
and the Department of Commerce monthly magazine, Survey of 
Current Business. Sometimes the Department of Commerce itself 
gathers original production statistics in certain industries, but {o; 
the most part the Survey is a compilation of data furnished by trade 
associations and private agencies.” Occasionally it has been fownd 
advisable to use some other than these two sources. The data on 
meat production, for instance, were taken from a pamphlet of the 
Department of Agriculture,’ while the figures for pig iron and stec! 
ingot production were taken directly from the annual reports of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Indexes of Man-Hours 


HE index of man-hours is constructed from (1) the average num- 
ber of men employed in the industry each year, (2) the averave 
full-time official hours per week, and where possible, (3) the averave 
hours actually worked per week. The average number of men em- 
ployed is given in the Census of Manufactures for the census yeurs: 
these figures can be supplemented by the monthly indexes of emp|oy- 
ment published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering the period 


1916—1925 for some industries and 1922-1925 for others. The averace 
full-time official hours per week are determined from the census re- 
ports on prevailing hours of labor, supplemented by special studies of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Usually, such special studies contain 
statistics on average hours actually worked by the employees, and the 
data on this point are incorporated into the index of man-hour: 
whenever possible. In the boot and shoe industry,‘ for instance, 
there is a considerable amount of information on actual hours o! 
labor as distinguished from official full-time hours. 

On the basis of all these sources the index of employment is cvoin- 
bined with an index of hours to form an index of man-hours. |i 
would be foolish to contend that such an index would be accurate to 
the decimal place. Inadequate statistics on part time in bad year: 
and overtime in prosperous years, the occasional use of interpolation 
to span the gaps in the data, and the necessarily frequent averaginy 
all these operate in the direction of inaccuracy. On the other hand, 
as against these must be listed the comprehensiveness of most of tlic 
data and the fairly close correlation of data from two different sours. 
The man-hours index in most of the 11 industries is not so accurate 





?The origin of the statistics of production appearing in the Survey of Current Business is as {v.\- 
Automobiles, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce; sugar, Willet and Gray, Statistical x! 
Trade Journal; rubber tires, Rubber Association of America; flour, Russell’s Commercial News: |: \\'"' 
and pulp, Federal Trade Commission, Newsprint Service Bureau, and the American Paper an! !’1))) 
Association; iron and steel, American Iron and Steel Institute; leather tanning, boots, and shoes, |): ))a'' 
— of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; cement, petroleum, Department of Commerce, Bur: 0 \! 

ines. 

* United States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Animal Industry. Meat productio: 
sumption, and foreign trade in the United States, 1907-1926, by John Roberts. Washington, !92¢ 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. Nos. 134, 154, 178, 232, 260, 278, 324, 360, and 374. 
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as (he production index, but the probable error in either case is not 
larve enough to destroy the value of the resulting productivity index. 


Index of Productivity 


TER indexes of production and man-hours have been con- 
structed for an industry, these two are combined to form an 
index of productivity with 1914 as the base. That is not an ideal 
year for a productivity base because of the fact that there was a 
serious depression at that time, but in the case of many industries it is 
impossible to get data prior to 1914. Even when it is possible to push 
the indexes back to 1909 or 1904, the uncertainties in the figures and 
the probable inaccuracies are much too great, in all except one or two 
industries, to justify using any of these years as a base. The year 
1913 would have been a very satisfactory base as far as industrial 
conditions were concerned, but it was not a census year. Therefore, 
in the following table the productivity indexes for all industries have 
been based on 1914, although, wherever possible, indexes have been 
constructed for 1909, 1904, and 1899. The indexes for these early 
years, of course, can not be anything more than the most general 
approximations of the productivity situation, and they must not be 
considered to be so clearly indicative of actual conditions as those of 
recent years. 

Secondly, it must be emphasized once more that these index num- 
bers give absolutely no indication as to the absolute amount of out- 
put per man-hour in each industry; the index is relative only. We 
can draw the conclusion that the output per man-hour in the iron 
and steel industry in 1925 was over two and one-half times what it 
was in 1899, but we do not know how many tons of pig iron were pro- 
duced per man-hour in either case. 


The productivity indexes for 11 industries are given in the table 
below: 


TABLE 1.—INDEXES OF PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN 11 INDUSTRIES 
[1914 = 100] 
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' This figure is not representative of productivity in the automobile industry in 1918 because of the fact 
that the Government, for War purposes, placed a restriction on the number of cars Which could be produced. 


In addition, puny manufacturers Were extensively engaged in executing War orders. 
? Estimated. 


or details, see December, 1926, issue of the Labor Review, pp. 31, 32. 
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Some detailed explanation of the various indexes is essential tv 
clear understanding of the meaning and import of the figures, so 
brief analysis of the productivity index for each industry will be ma de 
in order to emphasize the peculiar conditions affecting the index 
For a more complete > and detailed exposition of the conditions in exc i 
industry, it will be necessary to refer to the previous articles on pro- 
ductivity which have appeared in the Labor Review. 


Iron and Steel Industry 


In the iron and steel industry the output per man-hour reflects in g 
high degree the business situation of each year. There was a rapid 
increase of productivity from 1899 to 1916, although it is probable 
that the upward trend was not steady and regular. The indexes for 
1909 and 1914 are identical, but the most likely explanation of this 
is that the depression in 1914 caused a sharp decline in the index 
from a higher les el in 1913. The disorganization of the industry by 
the war, the strike in 1919, and the depression of 1921 seriously dis- 
rupted the labor productivity, and it was not until 1922 that the 
industry had attamed once more the level of 1916. Since then the 
increase has continued, and it seems probable that the productivity 
has been materially advanced by the shorter hours of labor intro- 
duced into the industry in 1923. The year 1924 was one of mild 
depression, so the full effects of the shorter day did not make them- 
selves felt until 1925 

It has also proven possible to construct separate productivity 
indexes for two branches of the industry. The productivity of labor 
im each branch seems to be quite independent of that in the other, a 
fact which can probably be explained by the fact that the blast 
furnace index is not so sensitive to depression conditions as the steel 
works and rolling mills index. That is, in blast-furnace operation the 

employment index in time of depression falls even more rapidly than 
the production index, so that the resulting output per man-hour 
remains high; but in ‘the case of steel works and rolli ing mills the 
employment does not fall so rapidly as production when a recession 
takes place, and therefore the productivity index is likely to take 
big drop. This can be clearly seen in the indexes for 1921, and it 
would be equally evident for 1914 if the situation at that time were 
not partially obscured by the use of 1914 asa base. There has been 
a larger increase in productivity in blast furnaces for the whole period, 
which is probably attributable to the fact that blast furnaces 
involve a single operation, while steel works and rolling mills carry 
on a multitude of operations. The latter branch, for instance, has 
employed from 6 to 12 times as many men during the period unde r 
consideration, and consequently the labor productivity would be less 
likely to increase as rapidly as in blast furnaces. 


Petroleum Refining 


The productivity index for petroleum eta, Sere been completely 


revised since the article in the November Labor Review. ‘he 
most important change has been the shifting of the production 
index from a total-products base to that of crude oil consumption. 
This was done in order to keep the index in line with the practice 10 
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the industry itself. The crude consumption index turns out to be 
higher than indicated in the previous article because the figures as 
civen in the Survey of Current Business were brought into line with 
the census figures. It can practically be taken for granted that this 
index of labor productivity is not high enough to express the actual 
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situation in the industry, for no method has been found of taking 
into account the effect on productivity of the extra gasoline produc- 
tion due to the cracking process.°® 







Slaughtering and Meat Packing 


In slaughtering and meat packing, productivity was at a high 
level in 1909, but declined to a definitely lower level, if the evidence 





' Labor Review, November, 1926, pp. 35-37, Tables 3 and 4 and discussion. 
[39] 
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of the years 1914 and 1919 is at all indicative as to what was happe- 
ing in that 10-year period. Since the depression of 1920-21, t)\. 
productivity has béen considerably improved, although it remain 

practically stationary for the last three years, as in the leather a), 
boot and shoe industries. At present the level of productivity see: 

to be about 10 per cent above that for 1909. The caution should })¢ 
expressed, however, that in an industry so varied as this one, tiie 
output of dressed meat may not be any too good an index of the tot. 
amount of production being performed in the industry. However, 
production index based on the number of animals slaughtered tu: 

out to be lower in recent years than the index based on dressed me. 


Leather and Boot and Shoe Industries 


The leather tanning and boot and shoe industries are so closely 
related that even their respective labor productivities are somewhat 
interdependent. This is due to the fact that nearly the whole leather 
output of the tanneries must be marketed with the boot and shoe 
manufacturers. Therefore, any variation in the demand of the public 
for shoes practically determines the condition of the boot and shoe 
industry and profoundly affects the tanning industry. For this 
reason, the indexes of productivity in these industries react quite 
similarly at times, as shown in the last three or four years, for examp!e. 
In fact, the close similarity of the indexes in the two industries, neither 
of which has been prosperous in the last few years, is in itself good 
evidence that the indexes are quite accurate. 

There seems to have been very little change in productivity in 
leather tanning from 1899 to 1909, although the uncertainty of thie 
production index necessitates the exercise of considerable caution in 
interpreting the results in this period. Since that time there has 
been a marked improvement, except during the period 1918-1920, 
when productivity remained practically stationary at the 1914 level. 
In the last two years there has been a decline, due largely to the 
slump in the boot and shoe industry which has resulted in a decreased 
demand for leather. 

Productivity in the boot and shoe industry since the war closely 
parallels that in the leather industry. There are no production 
data for boots and shoes in 1920, but it seems probable that tlils 
industry, like leather, experienced the depression early in the yeu, 
and that the productivity, were it available, would show a decline 
from 1919. After reaching a high point in 1922, productivity in 
boots and shoes has declined since that time. The comparatively 
slight increase in output per man-hour in the boot and shoe industry 
can be ascribed to two influences: (1) The declining production in 
recent years because of poor demand, and (2) the rapid developmen 
in the demand for odd styles and specially made shoes which |i: 
prevented any advance at all in mass production. In addition to 
these factors within the industry itself, there is another which must 
not be overlooked. Up to and including the year 1921, the statistics 
on production of boots and shoes were gathered by the Census Bure 
at the regular census periods, but, beginning with 1922 the figures 
have been compiled from monthly reports of over 1,000 firms in (ie 
industry, representing practically compiete production. Howev:', 
the data from such monthly reports, while complete enough for «!! 
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practical purposes, are almost certain not to be comparable to the 
data gathered in the biennial census of manufactures, because the 
latter covers even the smallest firms. In many industries it has been 
possible to adjust such monthly figures upward to bring them into 
line with the census figures, but this can not be done in the case of 
boots and shoes because the two sets do not overlap and so there is 
no basis of comparison. It is not likely that an adjustment of this 
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kind would make more than a few points’ difference in the productivity 
indexes for 1922-1925. 

The results obtained in this study of productivity stand in rather 
strong contrast with some other data on productivity in the boot and 
shoe industry published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These 
are the data on the labor time involved in manufacturing 100 pairs 
of shoes by the hand methods of 1863, and the machine methods of 
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1895, 1916, and 1923.° The two sets of index numbers are compared 
in the following table: 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF PRODUCTIVITY INDEX WITH THE LABOR TIME of 
MANUFACTURING 100 PAIRS OF SHOES 





Index 86: 1895 | 1899 1914 1916 


Labor time: 
aT ; 
Index of output per hour 

Productivity index 








The discrepancy here seems to be sufficiently large to cast doubt 
on one or the other or both of the indexes; but as a matter of fact it 
is not difficult to reconcile the two sets of data. The labor-time 
figures are for a particular type of shoe in a particular establishment, 
and represent the very best performance that could be expected at 
the time and place. But, of course, one particular establishment may 
have advanced much more rapidly than the general trend of the in- 
dustry, and secondly, the labor time on a medium-priced shoe which 
could be manufactured in large quantities would be vastly different 
than that necessary in small shops on specialty and novelty shoes. 
Therefore, both results may be quite correct, but each must be inter- 
preted in its own way. The labor-time figures seem to show that 
considerable labor-saving machinery and improved methods have 
been introduced into the industry in the last quarter century, and 
that the best practice of 1925 should be more than double the best 
performance of the nineties; but the productivity data for the industry 
as a whole can be interpreted as showing that the increased labor pro- 
ductivity under mass production has been about counterbalanced by 
the growth in the demand for specialty and novelty shoes. The pro- 
duction of boots and shoes is still a small-scale industry for the most 
part, and there is a wide gap between the best possible machine per- 
formances on standard shoes and the actual industry-wide situation 
on productivity. 

Paper and Pulp Industry 


The paper and pulp industry does not disclose anything very sur- 
prising, but there is a steady upward trend, except for the depression 
years of 1920 and 1921. Itseems more than likely that this industry, 
like boots and shoes, would show much more remarkable performances 
for particular plants on standard newsprint or wrapping paper, !ut 
the advances on standardized products are partly counterbalanced by 

the low productivity in specialty products. 
' ‘The paper and pulp index has been revised somewhat on the pro- 
duction side. The more complcated weighting has been dropped in 
favor of the simple method of weighting paper and pulp equally in 
deriving the composite production index. The problem of weighting 
is of some importance because of the fact that since the war there has 
been considerable divergence in the two separate production indexes, 
the output of paper having steadily increased in proportion to the 
output of pulp. The explanation is that the imports of manu!ac- 








6 Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 360: Time and labor cost of manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes 
1924. 
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tured pulp from Canada have increaséd tremendously since the war, 
as is Shown by the following figures: 1919—mechanical, 200;000 tons, 
chemical, 435,000 tons; 1925—mechanical, 330,000 tons, chemical, 
1,340,000 tons. In the latter year about one-third of the total 
chemical pulp used in the United States was imported. Since the 
pulp production in the United States will probably continue to diverge 
more and more from the production of paper, the necessity for more 
careful weighting in constructing the composite index will become 
more important as time goes on. 

The problem is how far the manufacture of pulp approaches the 
completion of the final processes of manufacture. If paper and pulp 
are weighted equally in adding up the tonnage, then it is being 
assumed that pulp manufacture represents exactly one-half of the 
total process of making paper. But if a ton of pulp is weighted only 
one-half as much as a ton of yo oe then the assumption is that pulp 
represents the completion of only one-third of the total processes of 
manufacture required. In the original calculations (Labor Review, 
July, 1926), based on census value data, the pulp was probably under- 
weighted in proportion to paper, so for this present production index 
equal weight has been assigned to each, largely because of the absence 
of any satisfactory basis for assigning any other weights. 


















Flour Milling Industry 





Flour milling is difficult to handle because (1) it is such a small- 
scale industry, so much so that the individual proprietors are almost 
as numerous as the salaried employees, and the large corporation 
is the exception; (2) the industry contains many grist mills, which 
grind grain on shares or for a stipulated price, without buying any 
grain themselves; and (3) there are several important products and 
several raw materials. The effect of these three is to make it difficult 
to construct a production index. The most important product of this 
industry, of course, is wheat flour, but other products of importance 
are corn flour and corn meal, rve flour, bran and middlings, and 
feed, screenings, etc. Allowance must be made for all of them, 
because the output of wheat flour is not always indicative of the 
production of the others. The method used in this study was simple 
addition by tonnage, without weights. This gives the offal, like 
feed or bran, as much influence in determining the index as a valuable 
product like wheat flour, but there seems to be no other method; 
it would certainly be a mistake to use wheat flour only for the produc- 
tion index, although this had to be done for 1925, when no other 
data were available, and when wheat flour output might be con- 
sidered fairly representative of the others. But the mdex for 1924 
was dropped because it is known that wheat-flour output in that vear 
was not at all representative oi the missing products. 





































Automobile and Rubber-tire Industries 


The automobile industry, and its auxiliary, the rubber-tire industry, 
have been placed side by side in the table in order to bring out the 
marked similarity in their development. The automobile index 
has been revised downward by reducing the weight given to closed 
cars in relation to open cars. In estimating automobile production 
some allowance must be made for closed cars and trucks, in view of 
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B index is probably the most accurate of all those given in the table. 
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‘he ‘act that in general the more expensive cars are practically always 
closed, and that the closed car ordinarily represents considerably 
nore labor and effort than the open car. The closed car is a superior 
product, and as such it should be weighted. However, it was felt 
that the original system of weights operated too heavily in favor 
of the closed car, so a revision has ot made. Thus, the final 
production figures for automobiles represent “‘equivalent open cars, ”’ 
and is somewhat higher than simple total of cars and trucks, regardless 
of their type. 

The rubber-tire industry shows a most remarkable advance in 
productivity since 1914, an advance which is apparently still going 
on at arapid rate. As in the case of automobiles, the great increase 
can be attributed largely to the fact that these are new industries which 
have experienced a tremendous expansion of production in the last 
\) years. The output of rubber tires in 1925 was nearly seven times 
the output in 1914, and the output of “‘equivalent open cars”’ in 
the automobile industrv was nine times as great. 






















Sugar-refining Industry 


The cane-sugar refining industry went through a disorganizing 
period of high prices and scarcity of raw material in 1917-1921, and 
for this reason there was a great decline in productivity. The sharp 
recovery of the last three years seems to indicate that there has been 
plenty of technical and managerial progress since 1914, but that the 
chaotic conditions in the industry have not, until the last few years, 
permitted it any expression. It should be noted that this is one of 
the large-scale industries, highly mechanical, with production con- 
centrated in a few large companies, and with labor costs a minor 
element in the total expenses of the industry. The labor output per 
man-hour is not, therefore, so vital a factor as it is in other industries, 
such as iron and steel, automobiles, and boots and shoes. 










Cement Industry 


The cement industry has gone through a period of rapid expansion 
since 1919, which accounts for the rapid rise of productivity shown 
in the table. This industry is ideal for the calculation of a produc- 
tivity index, because the output of the industry consists of practically 
one uniform product on which there are very complete data. This 













The Long-Time Trend of Productivity 


THE indexes of productivity as presented in Table 1 are somewhat 

inadequate in that, while they show the annual variations in 
productivity, they fail to indicate the long-time trend. The latter 
is perhaps even more important than short-time variations, because 
it indicates the action of the more permanent factors affecting pro- 
ductivity. This long-time trend of productivity in each industry is set 
lorth in the accompanying charts. The actual productivity indexes 
lor each industry, as shown in Table 1, are plotted on a chart, and 
the trend is then found by the method of least squares. This line 
should indicate, in a very rough way, the long-time permanent in- 
Crease in productivity for the whole period. 
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In the case of some industries the development of productivity |) .; 
been such that a single trend line does not accurately portray tive 
situation. The output per man-hour may have been approximat«|y 
the same for 20 years and then have increased rapidly for a short 
time. This obviously demands a broken trend line, which really 
means that there have been two distinct trends in the ey y 
development. An illustration of this is the slaughtering and me: 
packing industry (Chart 10), in which there was apparently a c 
decline in productivity and then a sharp advance in recent years. 

In two other induscries—cane-sugar refining and cement manu- 
facturing—the trend line falls far below the actual productiy- 
ity for 1914, probably because there are no indexes for previous 
years. In order to give a better expression of the conditions in those 
industries, the trend line has been raised to a 1914 base. This has 
no effect at all on the slope of the line; it simply puts the trend line 
on a higher level. 


Conclusion 


LTHOUGH the effect of expressing changes in output per man 
hour in the form of index numbers is to institute a comparison 
between the productivity increases or decreases in various industries, 
such comparisons must be carefully interpreted. In the boot and 
shoe industry, for example, the average output per man-hour does 
not appear to be any higher in 1925 than it was in 1904, while in 
the automobile industry the productivity increased nearly 600 per 
cent in the same period. This, however, must not be interpreted 
as a reflection on the management or the workers in the boot and 
shoe industry, for this is an old, well-developed industry, which iad 
already attained a high level of productivity i in 1904, while the auto- 
mobile industry was scarcely in existence and all the technique ot 
mass production had yet to be invented. New industries, in which 
the technique of production has yet to be developed and in which 
there is a rapidly growing demand for the products, could hardly 
do otherwise than show remarkable increases in the productivity 0! 
labor in a comparatively short time. On the other hand, an old 
established industry with a settled demand and a developed techniq'ic 
could not very well achieve any such increase in productivity. Con- 
sequently, if an industry does not show any pronounced gains in 
productivity, it may be due either to lack of enterprise in the man- 
agement and labor of that industry or entirely to the fact tliat 
productivity in the industry was already high and had reached tic 
point where further marked improvement becomes very diffic'! 
For these reasons it is casein impossible to make any dire 
comparisons between different industries on these producti, i 
indexes. 

Again, as was mentioned above in the discussion on boots aiid 
shoes, the level attained by the best plants in an industry may | 
far above the general average for the industry as shown by |" 
productivity figures in this study. This would be the ease in «0 
industry where there was a pronounced difference in the technic ic 
and practices of the better plants as compared with the less effici:'' 
ones, and this means an industry in which production has not }bio! 
concentrated in the hands of comparatively few large compan 
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there were separate data on the total production and total man- 
hours in the better plants only as distinguished from the others, it 
would be possible to present two sets of productivity indexes, one 
for the industry in general and the other for the best practice in the 
industry. It may be asked why, in such a case, the better plants 
do not drive the smaller or weaker ones out of the market. There 
are various reasons: (1) Development of styles and novelties, as in 
boots and shoes; (2) a small margin of profit, thus giving local plants 
a big advantage over centralized plants which have heavy expenses 
of transportation, evidenced by flour milling, cement manufacturing, 
and meat packing; (3) nature of raw material deposits, as in the case 
of cement, where the existence of easily accessible, rightly propor- 
tioned deposits might far outweigh any possible advantage in pro- 
ductivity of labor by one plant over another. Thus, it is possible 
that small firms will continue in such industries for years, not able 
to develop any great increase in productivity or reduction in costs, 
but nevertheless able to maintain their position in the industry. 

In closing it must be emphasized that these index numbers do not 
imply any theory as to the origin or cause of the increases in the 
productivity of labor. It is conceivable that there could be an 
improvement in the processes of production of such a nature that a 
larger number of unskilled laborers could produce an article more 
cheaply than a smaller number of highly paid, skilled craftsmen, 
with the result that the average output per man-hour in that industry 
would actually decline. Such an improvement, however, would be 
rare indeed. It can almost be taken for granted that any marked 
improvement in productive processes, no matter from what source 
it comes, has the effect of decreasing the amount of labor required 
per unit of product, which is the same thing as increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labor. It has been suggested in a previous article that 
the notion of ‘‘ productivity of labor” be distinguished carefully from 
“efficiency of labor’”’ by using the former as a broad term covering 
the whole relation of output to labor time, and restricting the meaning 
of “efficiency of labor” to express the willingness and capability 
of the workers themselves. According to this definition an incréase 
in the efficiency of labor means that the employees, with the same 
machinery and processes, are working harder or more skillfully, so 
that the output per man is greater. The increased productivity of 
labor in an industry might be due to (1) the increased efficiency 
of labor, (2) the introduction of new machines or processes, or (3) 
better management. The mere construction of a productivity index 
contains no implication as to which of these it might be. 

In exactly the same way the question as to the sharing of the 
benefits of productivity increases is outside the scope of the present 
study. The benefits (and for present purposes it may be assumed 
that all increases in productivity are beneficial) may go to the 
workers in the form of shorter hours of work and higher wages, to 
the investors in larger profits, or to the public in reduced prices. It 
is not difficult to call to mind famous productive improvements in 
which the advantages went very largely in only one of these three 
directions, while in other cases, of course, the benefits were diffused 
among all groups. But this is a separate problem, quite distinct 


rom that of measuring the increases of productivity by means of 
index numbers. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor for 1926 


HE Secretary of Labor, in his Annual Report for 1926, reviews 
in brief the work of the various bureaus and agencies of his 
department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, outlines 

various programs of the different administrative units, and makes 

recommendations regarding the improvement and expansion of these 

governmental services in the interest of labor and industry. 

‘ con ets of these activities and recommendations are summarized 
elow: 


Conciliation Service 


HE work of the division of conciliation for 1925-26 as compared 
with the previous year is shown in the following statement: 


Number of cases— 1925 1926 
BEN A 0. thin hiss 6 6b bhi Sib ibe Sein ndeb ieee) Oe 377 
Unable to adjust 61 
Pending 43 
Unclassified 70 


551 


Cases pending at end of last fiscal year and now adjusted, 35. 
Total number of adjustments, 412. 


The Secretary of Labor hopes that as the work of the service 
becomes better-known ‘‘more and more employers and more and 
more employees will, through committees of their own selection or 
with the aid of our commissioners, make use of its method and its 
sound central idea.”’ In 1925-26 the cases handled directly affected 
more than 308,000 workmen. 


United States Employment Service 


At THE time of the preparation of his report, the Secretary found 
the country on a ‘‘satisfactory employment basis.”’ 


The iron and steel industries are on an 80 to 85 per cent basis; the automotive 
industry is employing practically full forces; and a general improvement 1s 
registered in the metal and machinery industries, with overtime employment in 
some parts of the country. A greater volume of employment is noted in metal- 
liferous mining in the er States of the West. The rubber industry 


is on a peak-employment basis. onsiderable unemployment is noted in the 
textile and shoe industries, and bituminous-coal mining, while full employment 
exists in the anthracite fields. Viewing the country as a whole, building- 
construction craftsmen are on a satisfactory employment basis. Increased 
employment in the various industries is reflected in the opportunities registered 
at the cooperative public employment offices of the country. 


In 1925-26 State and municipal employment offices in coopera- 
tion with the United States Employment Service placed 1,791,331 
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persons, as compared with 2,727,763 registrations and 2,091,539 
workers applied for. 

[In the calendar year 1925 the farm-labor division of the United 
States Employment Service found employment for 392,750 laborers. 
The record of the junior division, for the fiscal year 1925-26 was 
94,734 placements as compared with 53,021 registrations. 


United States Housing Corporation 






URING the vear under review the United States Housing Cor- 
poration collected $3,505,986 from the sourees listed below: 


D 


Eeepeanl of promerty < ois bone a ee wd i _. $1, 667, 881 
ONS C8 NOUN 8s asin dink dies ogadbdaamen 803, 816 
Interest on loans_- - a Letaeiiclaricaie hada eal a- odie 512, 983 
Ceerenees CC. DUOTIOUENOS 8 ee a seintao-ban- 21, 636 


ceevernmens motes... fo 1 i ea re AK Che ib oe : 499, 670 


Expenditures in this connection, except for the Government hotels, 
totaled $92,198. The net expenditure for the Government hotels, 
including ground rent of $37,157 for the first six months of the vear, 
was $457,206. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 






























N THE 12-month period covered by the report the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics published the Monthly Labor Review and 
issued 23 bulletins on the subjects indicated below: 


The use of cost of living figures in wage adjustments. (Bul. No. 369.) 

Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
(Bul. No. 370.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1923. 
(Bul. No. 373.) 

The cost of American almshouses. (Bul. No. 386.) 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1924. (Bul. No. 388.) 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual convention of the Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada. (Bul. No. 389.) 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1924. (Bul. No. 390.) 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1923-24. (Bul. No. 391.) 

Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. (Bul. No. 392.) 

Trade agreements, 1923 and 1924. (Bul. No. 393.) 

Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924. (Bul. No. 394.) 

Index to -proceedings of International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions. (Bul. No. 395.) 

Retail prices, 1890 to 1924. (Bul. No. 396.) 
\ Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in 1924. (Bul. 
No. 397.) 

Growth of legal aid work in the United States. (Bul. No. 398.) 

Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. 
(Bul. No. 399.) 

Proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting of the International Association of 
Public Employment Services. (Bul. No. 400.) 

Family allowances in foreign countries. (Bul. No. 401.) 

Collective bargaining by actors. (Bul. No. 402.) 

Union seale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1925. (Bul. No. 404.) 

Phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation 
of phosphorus. (Bul. No. 405.) 

Safety code for paper and pulp mills. (Bul. No. 410.) 

Proceedings of the twelfth annual convention of the Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada. (Bul. No. 411.) 
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At the close of the yearly period the following bulletins wer. jy 
press at the Government Printing Office: 

Labor legislation of 1925. (Bul. No. 403.) 

Proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting of the International Associatic, o; 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. (Bul. No. 406.) 

Wages and hours, and labor cost of production in the paper box-hvard 
industry, 1925. (Bul. No. 407.) 

Labor laws relating to payment of wages. (Bul. No. 408.) 

Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. (Bul. No. 409.) 

Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. (Bul. No. 4\2 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1425. 
(Bul. No. 413.) 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of the International Associa‘; 
of Public Employment Services. (Bul. No. 414.) 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1925. (Bul. No. 415.) 

Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1424 
(Bul. No. 416.) 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1925. (Bul. No. 417.) 

Retail prices, 1890 to 1925. (Bul. No. 418.) 

Trade agreements, 1925. (Bul. No. 419.) 

Handbook of American trade-unions. (Bul. No. 420.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1925, 


(Bul. No. 421.) 
Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1925. (Bul. No, 422 
‘a Aa ads compensation legislation in the United States and Canada. |< bul. 
Yo. 423. 
Building permits in the principal cities of the United States, 1925. (Bul. No. 424. 
Record of industrial accidents in the United States to 1924. (Bul. No. 425 
Deaths from lead poisoning. (bul. No. 426.) 
Health survey of the printing trades. (Bul. No. 427.) 


A report on outdoor recreation and welfare work for industrial 
employees, including approximately 500 firms, was in course of prep- 
aration, also studies of labor productivity in the glass, printing, and 
binding industries. Indexes of productivity in various other indus- 
tries were being prepared. 

Surveys of wages and hours in the following industries were eit/ier 
already begun or planned: Automobile manufacture, iron and steel, 
cotton goods manufacturing, woolen goods manufacturing, men’s 
clothing, boots and shoes, hosiery and underwear, anthracite «nd 
bituminous coal mining, and lumber manufacturing. 

During the same fiscal year the bureau was also at work on various 
regular annual bulletins and also on a revision of Bulletin 313, Con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies in the United States, 1920, which will 
bring the data up to the end of 1925. Safety codes were being pre- 
pared under the direction of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. 

On July 14-16, 1926, an industrial accident prevention confereice 
was held in Washington, D. C., under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Labor for the purpose of formulating 4 

rogram by which uniform and comparable accident statistics co ild 
e collected on a national scale.’ 

Recommendations.—The creation of an industrial accident division 
in the bureau, as proposed in S. 3983 and H. R. 12263, Sixty-ninth 
Congress; the making of a survey of labor turnover; the broaden ig 
of the bureau’s work in connection with the gathering of strike d: ‘a, 
and investigations of apprenticeship, family budgets, Hawaiian |: or 
conditions, and food-canning industries. 








1 See Labor Review, Washington, D. C., August, 1926, p. 41. 
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Bureau of Immigration 


DURING the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 304,488 immigrants 
were admitted to the United States as compared to 294,314 in 
the preceding year. The administration of the immigration laws for 
that year is reported as the most satisfactory since the adoption 
of restrictive measures under the quota law of 1921. The 12-month 
period closing June 30, 1926, was the second year since the quota law 
of 1924 became effective. 

On June 30, 1926, the system of detailing competent immigration 
and publie health inspectors abroad had been in operation almost a 
vear. Incertain countries this scheme has been tried “long enough 
to prove to the satisfaction of all concerned that the movement for 
exuminations abroad was well conceived and worked out.”’ 

The organization of the immigration border control has*been com- 
pleted and if necessary can absorb promptly additional employees in 
order to prevent illegal immigration. Such addition to the staff can 
be made without materially adding to the number of directive officers 
or increasing overhead charges. 

Recommendations.—Various provisions to mitigate certain hard- 
ships arising from restrictive immigration measures; provision for 
the importation (within the quota) of skilled or unskilled labor, 
“upon special immigration certificates issued at the direction of the 
Secretary of Labor, after full and ample hearing and investigation 
into the conditions under which it is sought to bring labor into the 
United States’’; and the authorizing of the President of the United 
States ‘‘to suspend immigration in whole or in part for a time, in 
the manner, and to the extent necessary whenever the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor shall jointly certify that in 
their opinion unemployment in this country makes such suspension 
necessary.” 

Referring to his reiterated proposal for the enrollment of aliens, 
the Seeretary of Labor explains that the svggested measure is not 
one for police registration and regulation but should take the place 
of the declaration of intention or so-called first papers. He is will- 
ing that the enrollment be voluntary and is of the opinion that such 
procedure will save immigrants considerable expense as compared to 
the present method of proving residence by furnishing witnesses. 

In the interest of efficient administration there should be a prop- 
erly indexed code of all immigration and naturalization legislation. 


Children’s Bureau 


‘HE 43 States and the Territory of Hawaii cooperating with the 
bureau under the infancy and maternity act held 1,945 com- 

bined prenatal and child health conferences, 2,686 prenatal confer- 
ences, and 15,524 child health conferences. 

The amounts accepted by the States from the appropriation 
under the act for the fiscal year 1926 aggregated $857,797. 

In the last fiseal year the bureau issued 27 new and revised publi- 
cations. Twenty others were in press, and 31 in course of preparation. 
A list of some of the new publications is given below: 


Child hygiene.—Child management (revised); Standards for physicians con- 
ducting conferences in child-health centers; Posture standards (six charts); The 
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— of the child is the power of the nation (two posters); Sunlight for balies 
(leafiet). 

Child labor.—References on child labor and minors in industry, 1916-1924. 
Vocational guidance and junior placement, 12 cities in the United States, jre- 
pared by the industrial division of the Children’s Bureau and the junior diyj- 
sion of the United States Employment Service; Child labor in fruit and hop- 
growing districts of the Northern Pacific Coast; Industrial accidents to eyp- 
ployed minors in Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New Jersey; Child labor jy 
representative tobacco-growing areas. 

Delinquency and dependency.—Foster-home care for dependent children (re- 
vised); Laws relating to sex offenses against children; Adoption laws in the 
United States, a summary of the development of adoption legislation and sig- 
nificant features of adoption statutes, with the text of selecting laws; Children 
indentured by the Wisconsin State Public School; Juvenile-court statistics, g 
tentative plan for uniform reporting of statistics of delinquency, dependency, 
and neglect. . 

Maternity and infant hygiene.—The promotion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy—The administration of the act of Congress of November 
23, 1921, fiscal year ended June 30, 1924; Standards of prenatal care, an outline 
for the use of physicians; Folder No. 4, What builds babies? The mother’s diet 
jn the pregnant and nursing periods. 


Recommendations.—An extension of the five-year appropriation 
authorized by the maternity and infancy act; the creation of a division 
for the scientific study of juvenile delinquency, with a staff of psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and social investigators; and the passage of 
the juvenile court law proposed by the District of Columbia Com- 
mission on Public Welfare Legislation. 


Naturalization Bureau 


[DURING the year covered by the report 277,539 declarations of 


intention of citizenship were made, 172,232 petitions for natural- 
ization filed, and 146,331 certificates issued. 

The act of June 8, 1926, enlarged the administrative participation 
of representatives of the United States Bureau of Naturalization in 
naturalization proceedings. The results of the legislation “have 
greatly exceeded the most optimistic expectations.’’ The United 
States district courts congested with naturalization cases are being 
freed from hearing the testimony of petitioners and their witnesses, 
State courts will be incidentally relieved of considerable naturaliza- 
tion work, and petitioners and witnesses will be saved much time. 
Through the elimination of naturalization proceedings in many of 
the State courts, ‘greater uniformity of interpretation and construc- 
tion of the naturalization law and procedure will logically follow.” 

Recommendations.—Under the law the petitioner is the only one 
who receives a certificate of naturalization. Minor foreign-born 
children in the United States at the time of naturalization and the 
alien wife who previous to the passage of the act of September 22, 
1922, became a citizen through her husband’s naturalization are giveu 
no individual documentary evidence of their status. They should be 
provided with this evidence. 

The Secretary also emphasizes the need for more clearly defined 
legislation on the naturalization status of widows and minor children 
of deceased declarants, on the educational requirements, and the 
requirements of ‘good moral principles”’ and on ‘attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States,’”’ and on con- 
tinuous residence in the United States. 
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EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Women’s Bureau 


HE activities of the Women’s Bureau included an important 
industrial conference; surveys of women’s employment condi- 
tions; special studies of problems which directly concern wage- 
earning women; the beginning of an extensive investigation of the 
effects of special legislation on the employment of women; research 
work; and educational work involving the preparation and distribu- 
tion of special information, popular and technical articles and exhibit 
material; and the preparation of exhibits for the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition. 
The bulletins issued or prepared during the year 1925-26 are listed 
below: 
Bulletins published.— Women in the fruit growing and canning industries in the 
State of Washington; Women in Oklahoma industries; Women workers and family 


support; Effects of applied research upon the employment opportunities of Ameri- 
can women; Women in Illinois industries. 

Bulletins in press.—Lost time and labor turnover in cotton mills; The status of 
women in the Government Service in 1925; Changing jobs; Women in Mississippi 
industries. 


Bulletins mm preparation.— Women in Tennessee industries; Women in Delaware 
industries; Minimum wage laws; Industrial accidents among women; Trend of 
employment among women; Foreign-born women in industry; Women in industry 
in Flint, Mich.; Wages of women in 13 States. 

Recommendations.—Definite first-hand current information con- 
cerning married woman workers should be secured. Investigations 
should also be made of the piecework system, posture at work, indus- 
trial poisons, and other causes of fatigue as related to woman work- 
ers, occupational opportunities and vocational training for women, 
lost time and labor turnover in various industries. 

The need was stressed for a service for the collection of ahnual 
wage data for different industries in various sections of the United 
States. 


Partnership in Industry 


[N THE concluding section of his report the Secretary declared that— 


The problems of the future in America are more and more certain to be not 
political, but industrial and economic problems. * * * Every effort of 
American industry should be bent toward maintaining this condition of harmony 
and good will between worker and employer which so largely accounts for our 
present prosperity. * * * To the perpetuation of that spirit of partnership 
in industry the Department of Labor should be always and whole-heartedly 
committed. 
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Employee Stock Ownership in Twenty Important 
Companies 


REPORT on stock ownership by employees in 20 important 
A companies having such plans has been issued by the industrial 
relations section of Princeton University under date of Decem- 

ber 1,-1926. The details are shown in the table reproduced below. 
From this table, it appears that the employees in these companies 
how own, or will own as soon as payments on subscriptions are com- 
pleted, shares in their employing companies equal to approximately 
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4.26 per cent in market value of the total shares of these companies 
now outstanding. 

The number of the present and prospective employee stockhold«: 
in these companies equals apuitenioaaale 20.9 per cent of the num)yer 
of the present stockholders. 

The market value of the average holding or subscript on of emplo y- 
ees in these companies is about $1,244. 

The figures used as a basis for the compilation were obtained dire 
from company officers. The companies shown include but a smi! 
proportion of the many companies with formal plans for employ¢e- 
stock purchase. Further, thousands of companies have no plans {0 
employee subscription. Thus, according to the report, the results o/ 
the compilation must be considered rather as showing the consuming 
power of employees in large companies actively fostering employe 
ownership of stock than as indicating the whole situation as to thie 
employee-stock-ownership movement. 

As employees now paying on stock subscriptions become stock- 
holders, the total number of stockholders will be increased and in 
many cases more stock will be issued. Therefore, the per cent of 
employee holders and of employee holdings at that time will he 
somewhat less than the ratios given above. 


STOCK HELD BY EMPLOYEES, BY COMPANIES 





| 
| Per cent 
present | Per 
and pros- | Market employ 
Number of | pective | value of holding 


‘employee employee- | employee form 
owners card stock- | holdings market 
| Subscribers | holders | and sub- valu 

| form of scriptions | stock 
| all stock- | | stand 
holders | 


The American Sugar Refining Co_- 

American Telephone & oS ge Co. - Bell Sy stem) 1 

Bethlehem Steel Co. (Inc. 2a i 

Henry L. Doherty & Co. oe td os 
| 


$978, 537 
86, 000, 000 | 
L1, 829, 896 | 
8, 950, 000 | 
20, 517, 000 
1, 164, 715 | 
15, 240, 000 | 


-_~ 


eiSp 
SeSsess 


Eastman Kodak Co__ dibasic cca 
Illinois Central Sy stem_...____ 
International Harvester Co. (Ine. )_ 

The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Co 

National Biscuit Co 

New York Central Lines_____- 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. 

The Philadelphia Electric Co 

The Procter & Gamble Co 

The Pure Oil Co________- 

Radio Corporation of America_ 

Standard Oil Co. of California mt 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ___-_..___- 5 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)-.--.-..------ 
Swift & Co 
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303, 496, 879 











1 More recent petebitgtions by a ag of the Bell System have amounted to 692,000 shares, 
are being purchased by 180,000 employees, many of whom are already included, however, in the ‘ 
who are now owners of stock. 

? As given in the report, items add to 243,996. 
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British Recommendation of More Complete Industrial 
Statistics 


NONSIDERABLE attention has been attracted in England 
4 recently by a report! advising greater publicity concerning 
the facts of industry, issued by a voluntary committee which 
has been devoting itself to a study of the question. The committee, 
of which Lord Astor is chairman, included Professor Bowley, three 
chairmen of large industrial undertakings, three labor officials, a 
lawyer, a chartered accountant, the editor of the London Economist, 
and the warden of Toynbee Hall, thus representing business, labor, 
the professional and statistical side of business, and the public 
interests. 

The thesis of the report is that the economic condition of Great 
Britain is at present unsatisfactory, that to bring it back to a health- 
ful state various measures will doubtless be necessary, and that one 
measure which offers a prospect of immediate improvement is to 
give greater publicity to the facts concerning business in general and, 
insome cases, particular businesses. The committee considers that 
this will be especially helpful in lessening labor troubles and in 
diminishing the fluctuations of the business cycle. 

As to industrial relations, the committee points out that a leading 
cause of trouble is dissatisfaction with the division of proceeds 
among the working partners. There is a suspicion that the workers 
sometimes do not get a fair deal, and that at other times, owing to 


their ignorance of the real condition of the business, they make 
impossible demands. 


This suspicion can only be allayed by the fullest information, by which we 
mean not merely facts produced in time of emergency, but a regular watch upon 
the progress of production and the distribution of the proceeds. We are not 
optimistic enough to think that the oe of information alone will create 

u 


industrial peace, but we are satisfied that industrial peace can not be attained 
without it. 


_ The authors describe at some length the arrangements existin 
in a few British industries for acquainting the workers with the re 
state of the business, how far these arrangements are adequate, and 
what has been their effect in promoting industrial harmony. Ina 
number of instances the collection of complete and reliable statisti- 
cal information has proved most useful in industrial negotiations, 
especially when wage questions are concerned, but in only a few 
industries is any systematic effort made to collect and make contin- 
uous use of such information. It is urged, as a necessary and prac- 
ticable minimum, that information on the following points should 
be collected and published for each industry: 

(a) Total production, estimated both in quantities and in money values 
(selling prices). 

(b) Cost of material. 

(c) Cost of labor, divided, where the conditions of the industry lend them- 
selves to the distinction into (1) Direct, that is, wages which can be booked to 
individual contracts; (2) indirect, that is, wages which can not be so booked. 

(d) General charges, for example, rents, rates, and taxes (other than income 


tax), insurance, depreciation, general office expenses, maintenance and renewal 
of buildings and plant, and fixed salaries. 





1} 


\e facts of industry—the case for publicity. London, Macmillan & Co, (Ltd.), 1926. 
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(e) Balanee available for interest on loan capital, dividends and profits, «nq 
for allocation to reserve. 

(f) Number of wage earners, male and female, adult and juvenile, with indjca- 
tions sufficient to show their ages and the rate of wages paid. 


A good deal of space is devoted to a consideration of how, without 
unduly disclosing the affairs of an individual business, data on these 
points for a given industry can be made sufficiently informative to 
enable the workers to see really what relation their wages bear to 
the general situation of the business. Most business heads would 
be willing to give the information required, under proper assurances 
of secrecy, but since a few recalcitrants could make the whole scheine 
useless, it is suggested that the Government should give the plan 
a compulsory basis, and that the Board of Trade might be given 
control of its working. 

The second part of the report is devoted to the manner in which 
the ups and downs of the business cycle might be moderated, if not 
altogether abolished, could the movements be clearly measured and 
analyzed. At present, the resources for doing this are quite inade- 
quate. The practice of the United States in this respect is taken 
as an example of what should be done, and the recommendations for 
publicity made by the committee are based upon the kind of reports 
issued by the Department of Commerce, the Federal Reserve Board, 
various trade associations, the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, and certain private statistical organizations. It is sug- 
gested that the kind of information needed might be covered by 
carefully worked out index figures. 

The third part deals with the need of more complete and reliable 
information as to the state of individual businesses as a guide for 
the investor, who at present may easily be misled by the published 
reports. 





Foreign Labor in French Agriculture’ 


i see very interesting data peer, foreign labor in French 


agriculture were presented at the Congress of Agriculturists 

and Peasants of the Central and Western Districts of France, 
which was held at Dijon, September 25, 1926. According to 2 
report by a member of the Superior Council of Agriculture and of 
the National Council of Labor, prior to the World War immigration 
into France was very slight and for the most part seasonal. A(ter 
the war, however, because of the shortage of population large num- 
bers of foreign laborers were required. 

Official reports? show that in the six years ending December 
31, 1925, about 1,180,000 foreign workers have been introduced. into 
France, about 428,000 of them for agriculture. Within the same 
period more than 287,000 immigrants have been repatriated. More 
or less serious problems have resulted from these experiments in the 
utilization of so many foreigners of whom quite a considerable pro- 
portion has come from remote countries. These difficulties arose 
chiefly from ‘‘the inexperience of French agriculturists, and also 


— 





’ ? International Labor Office. Monthly Record of Migration, Geneva, November, 1926, pp. 427-429. 
2 France. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne, Paris, July-September. 1926, p. 267 
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from the inadequacies of French legislation.’’ Sometimes, in fact, 
‘he breaches of contract between foreign agricultural laborers and 
their French employers included a substantial percentage of the 
total number of laborers introduced. Investigation shows that 
these difficulties may be roughly classified as follows: 


Per cent 
of disputes 
Disputes concerning wage rates. -.....-...--.---------- LY ERR at Macks | 25 
Late or irregular payment of wages____-_-_-_-_--- Miiesrsscrsinee yi 3. 5 
Disputes arising from conditions of labor (for example, Sunday work, 
extension of daily work, etc.) ...._...-_--- ITER OTE Me AR Sle 1S 
Complaints concerning housing conditions_--_-.....-...--.------------ 11 
Contracts broken on account of workers not being of the quality required__ 7 
iciewihee Gt NOR. 66s sb. ADEE CWS Ge dekh wis ba 3. 25 
ComnseeeTUE TOOG «oe 4] os = sein 4 eins <9 5 o> -- ob Rabe Gees 1 
Withholding of identity papers by the emplover_________________-_-__-- 50 
Breach of agreement due to the worker being diverted to another em- 
plone Gees One JOurbary. . . 5 i Fl Sl ee: AR D) 


Although, with experience, the obstacles involved in the em- 
ployment of foreign labor are gradually tending to diminish, many 
serious difficulties remain. One outstanding cause of broken 
contracts is the dissatisfaction with the rates of pay. While the 
wages of agricultural workers in France have risen from 300 to 600 
per cent since the war, the france has greatly depreciated, and many 
French agricultural employers offer foreign workers the lowest rates 
paid in the class of work they are doing and are unwilling to raise 
wages because of the expenses incurred in importing their labor. 
Housing conditions in certain sections of France are behind those in 
other countries and are responsible for broken agreements. Other 
difficulties mentioned are excessive hours of work and Sunday work. 

The view was expressed that immigration to France will continue 
for some years yet: 

Foreign labor will probably reach its maximum between 1928 and 19382, at 
which time the generation born between 1915 and 1919, the numbers of which 
; he considerably restricted by the World War, will have to supply the necessary 
abor, 

A resolution was passed by the Congress, which demanded among 
other things, that the different agricultural associations should carry 
on propaganda activities among their members for the purpose of 
making known their experience as to the best methods of utilizing 
and stabilizing foreign labor, and that instructions be given immedi- 
ately to the proper officials with reference to the enforcement of the 
act - August 11, 1926, providing “for the protection of the labor 
market.”’ 





Report of Committee of Canadian House of Commons 
on Minimum Wage for Men 


HE question of a minimum wage for employees generally was 
before the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- 

-  Mational Relations of the Canadian House of Commons by 
reference thereto of the following resolution of the House, March 17, 
i926: “That in the opinion of this house a wage sufficient to provide 
for a reasonable standard of living should constitute a legal minimum 
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wage.’’ In its report! the committee refers to the adoption of the 
peace treaties at the close of the World War, which contain a declarg- 
tion that “if we are going to have peace in the world it must be based 
on social justice, and there must be a world-wide acceptance of 
reasonable living and working conditions”; concluding that, since 
this principle had already been accepted in accepting the treaty, the 
principle of the minimum wage had been, in effect, accepted as wo. 

It was said that the principle as applied to women ‘‘was working 
out most satisfactorily,” and that there was no reason why its si: ope 
‘should not be extended to men—‘“at least to some classes of men’s 
wages, as a provision that the proper type of law should first be 
passed and then that the proper type of administration of this law 
should be applied.” The basic principle was said to be “an assertion 
of the preciousness, or if you prefer, sacredness of human life— thie 
right of the worker to live from his work.” It was not recommended 
that a law be enacted for fixing wages generally, or for a general 
of wages, but only ‘‘as a device for protecting the low-paid workman 
for protecting the subsistence level.”” The enactment of the neces- 
sary legisiation will necessarily rest with the Provinces rather than 
the Canadian Parliament. 

The report is largely taken up with discussions of various standards 
of wages, studies of cost-of-living budgets, and similar matter. A 
recommendation is made that a conference of Dominion and provin- 
cial representatives meet in the near future to consider methods o| 
securing the desired compliance with the terms of the treaty of peace 





1Canada. House of Commons. Select Stz ding Committee on Industrial ai OR Rela- 
tions: Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Session 1926. Ottawa, 1926. x, 122 pp. 


































INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





The Acid Test of Progress in Accident Prevention! 


By ETHELBERT STEWART, UNITED StaTreEs COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
STATISTICS 


apply. The acid test is: Does the prevention work prevent 
accidents? 

Data upon which the acid test can be applied, however, are not so 
easily secured or so simple in their preparation as is the application of 
the acid. Whether or not your work is reducing accidents can be 
answered only by an application of statistical methods to all the 

elements in your problem. And by statistical method I do not mean 
simply figures. Oonipitations of figures do not constitute statistics. 

Let us examine the three points of view which three different sets 
of men will have when discussing the question of accident prevention, 
cr decrease and accident increase: 

. The cost accountant—How much do accident compensation 
wi miums and other expenses connected with the injuries to the 
employees in a plant cost per unit of output of that plant? The cost 
accountant wants this so that once incorporated into the cost of 
production it is automatically added into the price. From this point 
of view there might be an increase in production per man per hour or 
day which without any increase in wages would show a decrease in . 
accident costs even though the real fact of ac cidents had not changed 
a particle. There might be even an increase in accidents but if that 
increase did not equal the increase in efficiency the cost accountant’s 
figures would still show a decrease. 

2. The insurance carrier.—The insurance carrier wants to know the 
relation of the cost of accidents to the total volume of pay roll. His 
interest in the number of accidents or the severity of accidents is 
purely incidental, and they concern him only as they are reflected in 
the relation of premium to pay roll. Let us take two plants—one 
having a low wage and therefore a small pay roll in proportion to the 
number of people employed, another having a high wage and hence 
lew people im proportion to the volume of pay roll—and ‘let the num- 
ber and severity and cost of accidents be the same in both, and the 
insurance man will tell you that the hazard is greater in the plant 
having low wages than in the plant having high wages, which simply 
means that his. premium rate, based upon the volume of the pay roll, 
is higher. Let a plant suddenly increase its wages, and hence its 
volume of pay roll, without any increase in the number of employees, 
and without any change in accidents. From the insurance man’s 
point of view accidents have decreased in this plant because the 
insurance cost as related to the volume of pay roll has been lowered. 


Ts acid test of accident-prevention work is a very simple one to 


. 4 Paper seb iaae the Second Annual Industri: al Safety Conference of Indiana held at Indi bisabpate, 


, Dee, 7-9, 1926. 
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There is no thought here of criticism. When the workmen’s evm- 
pensation laws were first passed, the first question and the urgent 
thing of the moment was for the insurance carriers to know w)\at 
premium rate to charge to cover this new legislation. Next it bec: 
important for the manufacturing establishment to know how much 
this would increase its cost of production. Both of these things w ere 
urgent, and had to be handled immediately. 

3. The safety man.—This man wants to reduce lost time. [ie 
wants to save legs and arms and backs and lives. He is not primarily 
interested either in how the accidents and compensation affect {he 
cost of production, nor in the msurance premium based on volume of 
pay roll. Not that he does not recognize these things nor is not in 
entire sympathy with the preceding points of view from an economic 
standpoint. But his primary interest isin men and women, industrial 
workers, in human beings andhuman sufferings. Now, what he wii 
to know is how many men are hurt or killed in proportion to the 
number of men and women employed and the length of time they are 
exposed to the danger of accidents each day. In other words, he is 
interested in accidents per se and when he talks of accident prevent ion 
he means preventing accidents in terms of people hurt—not in terins 
of premium cost or production cost, but in terms of men and women. 
To him rates of wages mean nothing except as they supply an estab- 
lishment with a more intelligent set of employees who may be less 
liable to be injured. 

It must be apparent that the acid tests applied by these three inen 
will be entirely different. For one the test is the ratio of cost of 
accident to cost of production. The number of people hurt is purely 
incidental, and may or may not have any effect upon his result. 

To the second the acid test is: How much do we as insurance 
carriers have to pay out of the premium rate which we assess against 
your pay roll? Here again the number and severity of accidents are 
purely incidental and ‘would be entirely different in two different 
States having different rates of compensation. 

To the third the acid test is: How many people do you hurt and 
how badly do you hurt them, and are you hurting fewer this year than 
last, and even though you may be hurting fewer people is this offset 
by the severity of the injury so that more lost time and actual sul!cr- 
ing grows out of the fewer number of cases than out of the larger 
number? What he wants is the number of persons employed and ‘hie 
number of days they work, the number of accidents and the kind of 
accidents, the amount of time lost in each accident. 

Now, since the length of day is so different in different estab|ish- 
ments within the same State and so very different in different parts o! 
the country and in different industries, he is not satisfied with a incre 
statement of number of days worked because the day does not always 
mean the same thing. He insists upon getting to a unit thai is 
universal. An hour means 60 minutes all over the world, civilized or 
uncivilized. Hence he insists upon the total number of human 0! 
one-man hours in which the employees were exposed to the danvc! 
This exposure we have by common consent termed the hazard. 

I submit that this is the only test as to the value of accident- 
prevention work or methods or progress. We have from the 0s! 
accountant’s point of view the number of men killed per million tons 
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of coal and the cost of accidents per ton. We have the cost of 
accidents per automobile, per locomotive, or ton of locomotive. 
We also have the cost of accidents per $100 or $1,000 of pay roll and 
the adjustment of premium to pay roll as based upon that cost. 

The answer of the third party in our trio to all this is that it is not 
coal that gets hurt, that it is not the pay roll that gets hurt, and he 
does not give a rap about your coal or your pay-roll measurement 
and that from neither of these can you tell whether accidents are 
increasing or decreasing, whether your preventive measures are 
preventing accidents or not; that by neither of these standards can 
you tell whether your safety work pays or whether you are throwing 
your money away; that it is only by knowing, first, the one-man 
hour exposure to the hazard of the industry, second, the number of 
people injured, divided primarily into fatal and nonfatal and then 
the nonfatal divided into the severity or lost time so that he can 
develop a statement which is purely statistical in its method and 
nature—in other words the rate of accidents, fatal and nonfatal, to 
the severity rate based upon the actual man-hour exposure. 

tive him this from year to year and he will tell you whether your 
safety devices and your accident-prevention program and method 
are accomplishing results: This figure can not be thrown out of 
line by increase in wages nor by decrease in wages, by increase in 
production nor by decrease in production. The basis is the actual 
exposure of the thing that gets hurt—the human body. 

Give him this by departments and by occupations within the depart- 
ments and he will tell you where your accidents are happening 
and how they are happening. He will tell you where to spend 
your money to get results and then he will be able to prove to you 
whether or not you have gotten results. When you have applied 
your accident-prevention schemes to the points in your factory 
where the accidents occur, when you have shaped your accident- 
prevention work on an actual report of causes, then you will have 
accomplished what the cost accountant wants to have accomplished, 
you will have accomplished what the insurance carrier would like to 
see accomplished, but which only the application of statistical 
methods to accident-prevention work gives any promise of really 
accomplishing. 

At this conference we are interested to know something of the 
success or failure of the general movement for accident prevention. 
Every movement needs to be tested from time to time. There is a 
great tendency to fall into stereotyped ways of doing things and so 
fail to accomplish desired results. 

The organized safety movement has now existed long enough to 
need testing and the more drastic the test can be the better. In the 
14 years since the National Safety Council started on its career it has 
had time to demonstrate its strength and its weaknesses if it has 
them. The. following questions may be propounded regarding the 
success of such organization and the interests which it represents: 

|. Is the statistical record in standard form? 

2. Has the organization attained a reasonable growth? 

3. Does it enjoy public confidence? . 

4. Is the organization adequately meeting the task which it has 
undertaken? 

5. Is it rexching those who ought to be reached? 
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The National Safety Council naturally becomes the object of sich 
inquiries since it is the most important group now attempting the 
advancement of accident prevention. The council has done a 
notable statistical service m two directions. It has steadfastly 
urged its sections to formulate their statistical matter in accordance 
with the standard method. For the most part the sections have eit|er 
arranged their material in standard form or have furnished it in sich 
form that it could be easily changed in accordance with standard. 

The cement section of the National Safety Council is, I think, to 
be especially commended for the manner in which it has handled 
accident returns. It is to be commended because of the scope of its 
material within the industry, for its scientific handling of the material, 
its standardization of methods, and the promptness with which) it 
does the work. SNnowledge of three items—man-hours, cases of 
accident, and time lost by the accidents—makes possible the calcuila- 
tion of rates which furnish indexes of frequency and severity very 
closely approximating precise accuracy. 

It may be said, therefore, that in the matter of statistical method 
the National Safety Council meets the acid test. 





; 
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Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United 
States in 1924' 


HE statistics of accidents at metallurgical works, compiled each 
year by the United States Bureau of Mines, represent thie 
entire metallurgical industry of the United States except 

iron blast-furnace plants, for which accident reports are not received 
by the bureau. The reports are furnished directly by operators of 
ore-dressing plants and smelters, with the exception that the data for 
California are furnished by the industrial accident commission o! 
that State. The figures for smelting plants cover copper, lead, gold, 
and silver smelters and refineries; those for ore-dressing plants 
represent concentrating plants for copper, lead, and zinc ores, stamp 
mills, cyanide plants, iron-ore washers, flotation mills, and sampling 
works. 

The total number of employees in these works in 1924 was 56,16, 
an increase of 2,325 over 1923. The total working time was equ'vs- 
lent to 18,884,463 man-shifts, an increase of about 6 per cent over 
1923. Each man worked an average of 336 days as compared with 
331 during the preceding year. The aggregate number of man-s})!\|s 
worked by all employees in 1924 has not been equaled since 1‘), 
either at mills or sme ters, and the number of man-shifts at auxiliary 
works was greater than in any other year since 1920, with the exc ep! ion 
of 1923, when it exceeded the number for 1924 by only about 2 per 
cent. 

Accidents during the year resulted in 55 deaths and injury) | 
8,226 employees, as compared with the revised figures for the prey!0''s 
year of 58 deaths and 8,424 injuries. These figures relate to inj! 





1 United States. Depaftment of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical pa so 395: Accidents a! 
metallurgical works in the United States during the calendar year 1924, by William Adams. Washing 
ton, 1926. 
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disabling the workman beyond the day on which the accident occurred. 
Five of the accidents caused permanent total disability, 172 perma- 
nent partial disability, 2,100 temporary disability of more than 14 
days, and 5,949 temporary disability not exceeding 14 days but 
exceeding the remainder of the day on which the accident occurred. 
Divided into the three main groups of plants, accidents at mills 
resulted in 20 deaths and 2,511 injuries among the 15,735 employees; 
at smelters, 16 deaths and 3,293 injuries among the 24,941 employees; 
and at auxiliary works, 19 deaths and 2,422 injuries among the 
15,520 employees. 

The fatality rate per tnousand 300-day workers in 1924 was 1.24 
at mills, 0.55 at smelters, and 1.08 at auxiliary works; the nonfatal 
injury rates were 156, 113, and 137, respectively. These figures rep- 
resent a decrease in the fatality rate from 1923 and also from the 
il-year average in the case of both mills and smelters, but a slight 
increase in the case of auxiliary works over 1923 and over the average 
for the eight years preceding, separate statistics on accidents having 
been compiled by the Bureau of Mines for the first time in 1913 for 
mills and smelters and in 1916 for auxiliary works. In mills the 
nonfatal injury rate shows a decrease from the 1923 figure but an 
increase over the 1l-year average; in smelters there was a consider- 
able decrease from the rates for both of these periods in 1924; and 
in auxiliary works an increase over both the 1923 figure and the 
eight-year average is shown. 

The frequency rate per thousand full-time or 300-day workers in 
1924 for all plants was 0.87 for fatalities and 131 for nonfatal inju- 
ries, as compared with 0.97 and 142, respectively, in 1923. 

Accident rates for mills and smelters, calculated on a uniform num- 
ber of man-hours of work performed, show that in 1924, as in the 
two preceding years, the 9-hour men in the mills had the lowest 
accident frequency rate—33 accidents per million hours of exposure; 
the rate for the 8-hour men was 68 per million hours, and for the 
10-hour men, 88. At smelters the rate for the 9-hour men was 32 
and for the 8-hour men 50. The men employed at 9-hour smelters 
comprised only about 2 per cent of the total at all smelters, so that 
the rather low accident frequency rate for the group in 1924, the 
report states, may be of little significance. 

In both mills and smelters most of the employees work 8 hours a 
day. In 1924 returns from mills reporting the length of a standard 
day’s work showed a total of 28,000,000 man-hours worked, of which 
19,000,000 hours were worked on the 8-hour basis. In smelters the 
8-hour shifts showed more than 52,000,000 hours out of a total of 
56,000,000. 

Table 1 shows the fatality and injury rates in mills and smelters 
per million hours’ exposure, by length of shift and character 6f injury, 
lor the year 1924. Table 2 shows these rates, by character of injury, 
in mills and smelters working 8-hour shifts in 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
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TABLE 1.—FATALITIES AND INJURIES IN MILLS AND SMELTERS PER MIL! /\)\ 
HOURS’ EXPOSURE, BY LENGTH OF SHIFT, 1924 











Mills | Smelters 
Character of injury Rate per million hours’ exposure in shifts of 
8 hours 9 hours a0 10 hours 8 hours 9 hy 
Fatalities. __._____. hited et A 0. 730 7] 0. 433 | 0. 266 |___ 
Disabilities: 

Permanent total_- ME “ha i 3 6 innate ae -| 5 fT 
Permanent partial___- ae Pivk -# 730° 0. 443 | 1. O82 456 
EE OEE ae ee Bee 14. 961 9. 747 19. 262 15. 073 
Slight - - 36 See © fea 51. 554 22. 596 | 66. 662 34. O78 

Fs Se Teresa a eae 

Total nonfatal injuries______- 7 67. 245 32 2 786 223 49. 607 
OS ae ee a ee 67. 975 | 32. 786 | 87. 656 49. 873 





TABLE 2.—FATALITIES AND INJURIES IN MILLS AND SMELTERS WORKING 8-1} 
SHIFTS, PER MILLION HOURS’ EXPOSURE, IN 1922, 1923, AND 1924 











Mills Smelters 
Character of injury : : Tt 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1922 1923 
i Sree roro 
Fatalities Pte oe 0.469} 0.371 0.730! 0359) 0.307 26 
Disabilities: 
Pemmanent total, . 2.2 0.550.20 ARSE Oe ees sels) Es eS . 030 | /G22'__- 
Permanent partial Mathie clloecne 391 | . 581 | . 730 | 1, 047 1. 952 
Temporary serious...____________- 12.818} 13.685| 14.961! 16.248) 15.352 
Temporary slight. -._-- ----.------| 40.006 | 40.311 51. 554 | 45. 662 36. 209 
Total nonfatal injuries____.____- | 63.305 | 54.527 | 67.245 62. 987 _ 58. 585 
Grand total “a | 53.774| 54.808| 67.975 | 63.346! 53.842 


A comparison of the accident frequency rates in large plants «nd 
small plants shows that in 1924, as in 1922 and 1923, the large: 
plants—those employing the most men—generally had fewer accidents 
in proportion to the number of men employed. The lowest rate for 
ore-dressing plants was 99 accidents per thousand full-time workers, 
representing mills employing from 100 to 199 men each; the highisi 
rate was 260, in mills employing from 1 to 9 men each. The lowest 
rate for smelters was 92 accidents per thousand full-time workers in 
plants employing 300 or more men; the highest was 327, representing 
plants having from 25 to 49 employees. When all of the ore-dressing 
plants and smelters are grouped into plants empleying 100 or more 
men and those employing less than 100 men, a steady reduction Is 
shown over the three-year period 1922 to 1924, except in the case o! 
small smelters in 1923 when the rate was higher than in the other 
two years. 

The report states that it is not possible to compute accurately (ie 
amount of lost time caused by accidents in metallurgical plants. 
However, it has been estimated that the 8,281 accidents which oc- 
curred at mills, smelters, and auxiliary works in 1924 represent a oss 
of 600,494 days, as compared with 660,526 days lost in 1923 
result of the 8,482 accidents occurring in that year. 
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Table 3 gives a comparison of accident rates in 1924 in all branches 
of the mineral industry for which statistics are compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines: 


Taste 3e—-ACCIDENT RATES IN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES 
IN 1924, COMPARED ON A 300-DAY BASIS (LENGTH OF SHIFT NOT CONSIDERED) 








| . 
Menemployed | Number killed 
































or injured per 
thousand 300- 
Aver- Equiva-| day workers 
Branch of mineral industry i. lent in 
act ive Actual | 300-day 
number | workers 
(ealeu- | Killed | Injured 
lated) 
ase ri os ss oS OE pe Cy | 7 7. saan 
Coal mine s: 22. ae eee, | 192] 779,613| 499,807| 4.79|...._. 
All metal mMMMMMwSi 2 oli solu pateths aebe hbase tbe | 290 123, 128 119, 113 3. 51 278. 04 
| A SE i I oR I, 5 He ae 315 32, 477 34, 092 3.55 | 347.82 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal mines__.____._-- 293 29, 718 29, 043 4.99 | 297.80 
fee eo a fe. rr. eee: eee oe 269 36, 629 32, 839 2.95 | 151.01 
Lead and zine mines (Mississippi Valley)--........-_-- 290 12, 734 12, 319 2.76 | 464.16 
Nonmetallic mineral mines. _.................-.-...._- 281 11, 570 10, 820 1.94] 178.74 
,ll quarries (including outside works) -.--..........-.----- 269 94, 242 84, 426 1.63 | 175.03 
Cement rock quarries. --.----_. lab a. dabvlmechbin sdk ast 328 12, 519 13, 694 2.26 | 169.13 
Gran 2 orci, tu eat sd cs si. 250 12, 153 10, 111 1.19 195. 73 
FE in, a a ERE. LE TE LE 265 48, 391 42, 752 1. 64 173. 58 
vee ERD ESTER ST A See ree --| 298 5, 764 5, 717 1.22 | 131.89 
Sandstone and bluestone quarries_..............------ 235 5, 430 4, 258 1.88 | 169.09 
Slate quarries_ -- -—- en Se ee ee Se ee eee 258 4,114 3, 538 . 57 159. 98 
Traproeks qaperries......-...-....._..... ee ee 223 5, 871 4, 356 1, 84 234. 39 
Aili quarries (excluding outside works) ...........-....-----| 256 59, 126 50, 506 1.90} 178.00 
All quarries (outside works only)-...............------- 290 35, 116 33, 920 1.24 170.61 
Metallurgical plants: 
Ore-dressing plants__....._---.-_- at ccadbce “ye 307 15, 735 16, 093 1.24! 156.03 
So lw Ee eo ee Phar oe ewe pees ee 352 24, 941 29, 231 . 55 112. 65 
0 RRS Tiare iges 2. PRG ar epee oa oe Gene re 341 15, 520 17, 624 1.08 | 137.43 
All coke OWMMEMIIIE Wc Jbdec- 504-0 tein tod. cigs ale 2 | 303} 20,451) 20,681} 1.16] 79.54 
Be I TT Seed laa: eerie } 187 6, 450 4, 025 td 113. 54 
By-product coke ovens... _...._-- abt Meee kee Cad 357 14, 001 16, 656 1. 26 71. 33 
Total, 1924--.- itty Ee NOE ETRE MI. 2 20 |1, 073, 630 | 787, 065 3. 85 201. 16 
Sl NES ASSES SS Seley 2 OR ee ESET LAS EELS et 222 decal $52, 145 3. 60 203. 91 





Anemia Occurring Among Workers Handling Radio- 
active Substances 


HE deaths of a number of young women employed in a dial- 
painting factory in New Jersey from the effects of the radio- 
active paste used in painting the watch and clock dials and of a 

chemist employed in the same factory have been the subject of a 
number of investigations by different individuals and organizations 
and of highly technical research on the part of Dr. Harrison S. Mart- 
land and other physicians associated with him in the care and study 
of some of these cases. The facts in regard to the exposure of these 
persons and the determinations reached from the study of the cases 
up to the spring of 1926 were summarized in the May, 1926, issue of 
the Labor Review (pp. 18-31). A further study‘ by Doctor Mart- 
land and Doctor Reitter of the type of anemia suffered by the chemist, 
who died in June, 1925, is here summarized. 

Search of the literature, the report states, shows but six cases of 
aplastic pernicious anemia from exposure to mesothorium and radium. 





' Leucopenic anemia of the regenerative type due to exposure to radium and mesothori by George 8. 
Reitter, M. D., and Harrison 8. Martland, M. D. Reprinted from the American joureal af Rant. 
ology and Radium Therapy, August, 1926. 
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Three of these cases occurred among workers in the London Radium 
Institute and were caused by exposure to radium alone. _ Two other 
cases were those of French chemists who had been exposed to both 
radium and mesothorium. They had been employed at one time jy 
the Curie Laboratories but for three years before their deaths in 1925 
they had been engaged in the commercial separation of thorium X 
from mesothorium, the exposure being mainly to emanation. j- 
though the immediate cause of death in one of the five cases was ac ute 
pneumonia and in another infective endocarditis, all showed profound 
blood changes. It appears that no attempt was made to determine 
the amount of radioactivity in the organs of any of these individuals, 
but in the sixth case, reported by Martland, Conlon, and Knef in 
1925,? qualitative tests were made which showed radioactive sub- 
stances present in the liver, bones, and spleen. 

Although much experimental work has been done on both man and 
animals to determine the changes that occur in irradiated tissues the 
case here reported is believed to be the first one recorded where 4 
complete quantitative examination for the radioactivity of post- 
mortem tissues has been made. 

The chemist whose case was the subject of special study had been 
engaged for 14 years in research work as well as in the commercial pro- 
duction of radium and mesothorium and had been exposed at times 
in the course of his work to varying quantities of these radioactive 
substances in both the sealed and unsealed forms. This exposure 
subjected him to alpha, beta, and gamma rays from the emanation, 
the microscopic dust particles in the atmosphere, and the unsealed 
preparations, and to gamma rays from the hermetically sealed prep- 
arations. About one year before his death the patient had begun to 
feel unduly tired and became fatigued easily. This condition in- 
creased gradually and was accompanied by an increasing loss of 
strength but not by loss of weight. While at work and still in appuar- 
ently “good health he collapsed | suddenly and died one month later of 
an acute leucopenic * anemia of the regenerative type. 

The organs tested for the presence of radioactive material were the 
lungs, splee n, liver, gastrointestinal tract, heart, kidneys, and the 
bones. These organs were treated by drying and slow heat so that 
most of the organic matter was driven off, and the residue which was 

laced in sealed bottles was used for the electroscopic determinations. 

t was established by the test that the equivalent of 14 microgriins 
of radioactive element was distributed through the bony structure o! 
the body, only about 5 per cent of which was due to radium itsel! 
the balance being made up of the alpha radiation from mesothorium 
and the decay products of radium and mesothorium. The quantity 
of radioactive material in the lungs was estimated to be 1 micrograw. 
The liver, gastrointestinal tract, heart, and kidneys showed no activ- 
ity whatever, and the spleen was only feebly active. The eleciro- 
scopic experiments showed, therefore, that practically no radio- 
active material was ingested by way of the gastrointestinal trac| 

It was impossible either to estimate the amount of radiation tie 

atient received from external exposure or the quantity of emanation 
ee inhaled, but he had been exposed t to > radiation from the very pene- 


— 





2See Labor Review, January, 1926, pp. 171-174. 
3A decrease below normal in the number of white blood corpuscles. 
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trating gamma rays as well as the less penetrating alpha and beta 
rays four or five days a week over a period of 14 years. The results 
of this exposure are cumulative and must be considered as one of the 
factors in producing his anemia. In considering the question of the 
quantity of the emanation the patient inhaled, it was necessary to 
take into consideration the fact that although most of the emanation 
inhaled at any one time is eliminated from the body in five or six 
days, there was a considerable amount in his system most of the time, 
since he was probably inhaling it almost daily. With the decay of 
the emanation (radon has a half decay period of 3.85 days and thor- 
ium emanation of 54 seconds) there is finally produced an active 
deposit of slow change in the bone which emits beta and alpha rays. 
The fact that in the bones tested this was what caused the radio- 
activity shows there was a permanent deposit of the intense beta and 
alpha radiation set up in the blood-forming centers. It is considered 
that the portal of entry of the radium and mesothorium found in the 
bone was the lungs, the microscopic dust particles being carried from 
the walls of the lung tissue where it was probably deposited as sul- 
phates or carbonates by the blood to the bony tissue where it was 
finally deposited. 

The results of the study are summed up by the writers as follows: 
1. It is definitely proven that radioactive substances can get into the body 
by way of the lungs alone. 

2. We believe that this is the first case to be reported in which complete quan- 
titative tests for the radioactivity in human postmortem tissues have been made. 
3. It is definitely established that, by way of the lungs, both radium, meso- 
thorium and the active deposit from emanation are deposited and stored in the 
organs of the hematopoietic system. From their constant irradiation, marked 
effects are produced directly in the leucoblastic and erythroblastic centers. 

!. From a study of this case, it would seem that the introduction into the 
body, in any manner, of long-lived radioactive products is a somewhat hazardous 
procedure. From the inhalation of emanation, active deposit of slow change is 
deposited in the bones. The late harmful effects on the blood-forming organs 
therefore must be kept in mind. Further investigations along these lines should 
be made to establish just how much of these substances can safely be given. 

5. Complete protective measures must be installed in all manufacturing plants, 


laboratories, hospitals, and private offices where radioactive substances are 
handled. 
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Control and Treatment of ‘‘Nickel Rash’’’ 


HE results of a study of methods of control and treatment of 
nickel rash which was made im a nickel refinery in Canada 
were published in a recent issue of the Journal of Industrial 

Hygiene. The refinery treats matte consisting of approximately 

5) per cent nickel, 25 per cent copper, and 20 per cent sulphur, the 

matte being aecceunel to fine nickel and copper in five different 

buildings in which the men are exposed to variable heat conditions 
and to varying quantities of nickel and nickel salts. 

The rash appeared generally on exposed surfaces of the body as 

me the forearms, wrists, neck, forehead, and the upper part of the chest, 

wer but was of two distinct types depending on the character of the 
ah work. Among the men who worked around the furnaces where it 


the 





‘ The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, December, 1926, pp. 517-527: “* Studies in the control and treatment 
ol’ nickel rash’,”” by Frederic M. R. Bulmer and E. A. Mackenzie. 
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was very hot and dusty, the rash started as small papules whic) 
seemed to occur at the mouths of the pores and was accompanied by 
severe burning and itching. The irritability was increased by ex. 
posure to heat, especially if sweating occurred. In the milder ¢.s,¢ 
the skin surrounding the eruption was apparently healthy, but iy 
the severe cases the skin became greatly inflamed and swollen. |). 
these cases the exudation was such that the condition resembled , 
severe, acute weeping eczema. The other cases occurred in tho 
building in which the final refining took place by an electrolyti: 
process where the employees were exposed to a hot moist atmosphere. 
The rash started with the occurrence of reddened patches of skiy 
which were characterized by burning and itching. Unless such cases 
received early treatment they developed the features of the fips 
type and there was a marked tendency among these patients towards 
relapse after apparent cure. 
Various animal experiments were carried out to determine th; 
effect of handling the nickel or nickel salts and of the ingestion o| 
the nickel; and the influence of various factors such as the diet, the 
severity of the work, personal cleanliness, and the heat of the work- 
places were also studied. 
It was determined that an insufficient cooling power in the at- 
mosphere was the most important single factor in the incidence of 
the disease and that increased skin temperature allied with an alkaline 
sweat lowers the resistance of the exposed parts and increases their 
susceptibility to irritation. Attention to ventilation and the main- 
tenance of a suitable cooling power in the air may be expected, there- 
fore, greatly to reduce the incidence of nickel rash, and its cure can 
be hastened by large doses of calcium chloride which counters 
the tendency towards the elimination of the excess amount of «| kali 
in the sweat which excessive heat produces. The writers suzges| 
that other occupational skin diseases may be produced by conditions 
similar to those which are of importance in the causation of nickel 

rash. 
pee 


Relationship of Illumination to Industrial Safety 


trial accidents was the subject of an address by Arthur ©. 
Carruthers, editor of Safety Engineering, before a recent 
meeting of the Safety Council of Newark, N. J. 

Aside from the importance of adequate illuminttion in incres-<ing 
production, improving the quality of the product, reducing spoilage, 
and aiding in the conservation of eyesight, it is an important factor 
in any accident-prevention program. Proper illumination is a reqiiic- 
ment of the human eye at all times but especially so in an indusii:! 
plant where the workers are surrounded with conditions which «ve 
potential accident hazards unless they are clearly and perlectly 
discernible. ; 

The value of good lighting as an aid in selling their merchand's«!s 
recognized by merchants generally and stores are almost uniforuly 
well lighted, but there is not yet equal recognition of its value 11: ‘le 
manufacture of these products. 


8 ta importance of good illumination in the prevention of indu- 
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\Vhile the cooperation of the men is necessary in any accident- 
prevention program, the provision of good lighting depends solely 
upon the management; and the occurrence of accidents because of 
Ses poor illumination can not be prevented by education, since no amount 
of personal carefulness on the part of employees can change the 
condition of poor lighting to one of safe lighting. If it is provided, 
however, it will prove effective in securing the employees’ cooperation 
in other ways. 
lt is pointed out that many times an employee is blamed for care- 
re. [E jessness, When as a matter of fact he may have been exercising proper 
care, but the light under which he was working was to blame for the 
ses BB accident. There are few statistics on the extent to which defective 
lighting is an accident cause because it is seldom considered in deter- 
rds mining the cause of an accident. The opinions of eleven casualty 
companies Which have a wide experience in regard to industrial acci- 
dents and their causes agree, however, that poor illumination is a 
prolific cause of accidents. One company estimates that it is the 
the [ cause of from 13 to 20 per cent of all industrial accidents, and another 
<- B& states that at least 15 per cent are due to this cause. 
Although it may seem difficult to the average person to determine 
what constitutes safe lighting, the lighting companies throughout the 
country have available uluminating engineers who can determine the 
ine [— actual conditions in any plant by measuring the lighting with a light 

iy / meter and correcting it to meet safety standards. There is no reason, 
iin. [& therefore, why the management of every industrial plant should not 
re. J know the aetual condition of lighting under which the emplovees are 
working. Even where the lighting is of the proper type and intensity, 
act it is of importance that bulbs, reflectors, ete., should be kept clean 
call [Zin order that the efficiency of the lighting shall not be lost. 

| in determining the cause of accidents, the point of injury and the 
ops ¥% conditions surrounding the victim of the accident are usually noted, 
k but as the lighting is neither a part of the point of injury nor of the 
injured person and also because it has not been sufficiently stressed 
us a cause of accidents it is frequently overlooked and, therefore, 
does not appear in the accident reports. 





—t. _— 
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Therapeutic-Industrial Workshop for Girls 
A Re pestis ein sid acres workshop for the rehabilita- 


tion of nervous girls and women has been opened recently by 
: the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, New York City, accord- 
ing to the American Journal of Public Health (New York City) for 
November, 1926 (p. 1142). The aim of the workshop is to form a 
bridge between recovery from mental illness and reentrance into 
industry, and in some instances where an early diagnosis of an 


imminent breakdown had been made it has functioned as a preventive 
measure, 
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Hookworm Disease in Cotton-Mill Villages of Alabama 
and Georgia ' 


control in a section of the country where the soil is heavily 
infested with hookworms was made in the summer of [995 

in four cotton-mill villages in southern Alabama and Georgia. These 
villages, which were owned and controlled by the mill owners, wer 
chosen because they were well sanitated and because the resident, 
originally came from rural districts where there was practically 1 
sanitation and where hookworm disease was so severe as to form ay 
economic menace to the people, affecting particularly the health 0} 
children of school age. 
After the families have moved into the village where the housing 
and sanitary conditions are better and there is little or no opportunity 
for them to come in contact with infested soil, practically no new 
infestation is acquired and the hookworms previously acquired die 
in from three to five years. In view of this fact it seemed that a 
comparative study of the incidence and intensity of infestation in 
sanitated.and unsanitated districts and study of the hookworn 
infestation of individuals having different lengths of residence in the 
mill villages would show the value of sanitation in the control o| 
hookworm disease. 
A total of 386 children from the four villages was examined fo 
hookworm, of whom 263, or 68.1 per cent, showed. some degree of 
infestation. Each child was given a general physical examination 
which included his weight and the determination of his hemoglobin 
value and all individuals with outstanding physical defects were 
excluded. Among those excluded were 17 positive cases which were 
found to be unsatisfactory for examination for intensity of infestation. 
Fifty-five of the children examined had received hookworm treat- 
ment and of this number, only 13 were found to be free from hook- 
worms. In most cases the treatments were given, however, from 
one to several years before the family left the farm, so that the treat- 
ments were only a slight factor in influencing the condition of the 
children. Of the total of 369 who were examined for intensity o! 
infestation, 123 were negative, 176 were lightly infested, 60 were 
moderately infested, and 10 were heavily infested. Although 
high incidence of the disease is shown for the entire group, a con- 
parison of the intensity of infestation according to the length 0! 
residence in the villages shows that the intensity decreased rapidly 
with the increasing years of residence, so that after seven years the 
disease was practically eliminated. The resulting improvement 10 
health is shown by a comparison of the weight and of the hemoglobin 
of the children, as great improvement was evident among those who 
had been longest away from the country, in spite of the fact that 
only a few hookworm treatments had been given at the mill village. 
In view of the fact that residence in the sanitated area had resulted 
in so largely eliminating the disease, it is recommended that all 
children from heavily infested areas should be examined by 2 


1 The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, September, 1926, pp. 382-301: ‘‘ Hookworm disease in cotlo! - 
villages of Alabama and Georgia: A study on the value of sanitation in a soil province heavily 1'es'" 
with hookworm,” by Donaid L, Augustine. 


A STUDY of the value of sanitation as a factor in hookworm 
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intensity method en their entrance into mill villages and that. a 
standard treatment be given to all children suffering from the dis- 
ease in order to relieve suffering and bring about an earlier control 
of the disease than can be secured by sanitation alone. 
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Industrial Accidents in Chile, 1910 to 1924 


of industrial accidents oecurring in Chile during the years 

1910 to 1924. The following table taken from this report 
vives the total number of industrial accidents for each of those years 
and the number resulting in death and in permanent total, partial, 
and temporary disability: 


Ta Chilean Labor Department recently published statistics ! 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN CHILE, AND NUMBER RESULTING IN DEATH AND IN 
PERMANENT TOTAL, PARTIAL, AND TEMPORARY DISABILITY, 1910 TO 1924, BY 
YEARS 43 








Accidents resulting in— 

















“4 ' 9K ‘ei Je of Sot Total 
Year | number of 
Death hap ay Partial | Temporary accidents 
ability | disability disability 
fon m | os —|--———-}— hab 0: lA 
1010. .:- eae laackceuahdidierecne 128 10 182 | 1, 449 1, 769 
ee -»- oA  RRRGS. 98 10 | 218 1, 499 1, 825 
12 33: 5 | 31 2, 159 2, 82 
ST IRPRGE. vu os. a NRO IRIE eR 159 | 17 | 363 | 2 490 3, 020 
4... <i eR hs hoc dn ach ob 207 | 16 | 336 | 2, 304 2, 863 
REE On cn thatnnteieeed 86 | 7 | 159 | 1, 089 1, 341 
. aba he bn othn otads ebb baw 159 | 14 | 291 | 1, 998 2, 462 
EET RE, FRE ONY 161 | 14 | 296 | 2, 030 2, 501 
NB... cca ae ae 131 15 324 | 2, 229 2, 692 
10... ee 2a Vein Me 145 | 3 | 270 | 1, 850 12,27 
OOD... es oa 115 | 17 | 364 | 2, 497 2, 993 
Te. ns <TR 68 | 19 | 416 | 2, 854 3, 357 
ee Karon 5 ee mame 239 4 | 336 3, 196 3, 775 
... cc oe 107 28 | 369 3, 401 3, 90! 
BG: .. cen RS es ae 91 32 | 658 2, 750 3, 531 


’ This is not the exact sum of the items, but is as printed in the report. 


Decree Regarding Sanitation in Workshops in Peru: 


Y A recent presidential decree in Peru the Minister of Public 
Works is made responsible, through the medium of the board 
of health, for the sanitary inspection of all industrial under- 

takings in the Republic. 

The board of health is to deal with the inspection of all safety 
devices in factories, with questions of ventilation, lighting, drinking 
water, and general hygienic conditions in all kinds of industrial under- 
takings, and also with the protection of women and children in indus- 
try. In addition, the board of health is to establish sanitary measures 
in respect to working hours and the minimum age of employees and 
supervise the enforcement of regulations concerning the establishment 
of day nurseries and the operation of workers’ dispensaries. Indus- 
trial establishments are to keep a register in which the board of 





; Chile. Direceion General del Trabajo. Boletin No. 24, Santiago, 1926. Anexo XXXXI. 
Peru, El Peruano, Lima, Feb. 17, 1926, and Pan American Union Bulletin, Washington, July, 1926. 
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health will note the regulations to be observed regarding the healt) 
and welfare of employees. Owners or managers of factories or ¢o)))- 
mercial undertakings who do not comply with the regulations of the 
health board will be fined in an amount varying between 5 and |(\) 
Peruvian pounds.’ Owners of industrial concerns, or their representa. 
tives, must submit to the board of health a monthly report, accoi. 
panied by a medical certificate regarding the state of their workers’ 
health, the number of accidents which occurred, and the origin 0; 
these accidents. 








3 Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate Nov, 10, 1926—$3.62. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Successive and Vested Rights in Compensation 
Benefits 


into two classes—injured workers entitled to compensation 
by reason of personal injury disabling them for work or produc- 
ing a compensable disfigurement, and surviving dependents of various 
classes. Members of the first class receiving or entitled to receive 
compensation benefits may die during the compensation period 
either as a result of the occupational injury, or from another causé. 
Isan award, actual or potential, as for a permanent disability, total 
or partial, a vested right surviving to a dependent or a personal repre- 
sentative of a workman dying from his injury? Does the right 
arising from the personal injury merge with that arising-from the 
death due to the injury, or are they to be considered separately? 
What survival right is there in the case of an injured workman dying 
from another cause than the industrial injury during the compensa- 
tion period? 

In the case of beneficiaries, rights may terminate by reason of the 
death or remarriage of widow or widower, or the death or marriage or 
attainment of noncompensable age of a child. What laws or con- 
structions of right govern the readjustment of benefits received by 
such persons if there are other dependents surviving? Would a 
personal representative be entitled in any case? An incidental 
related question is as to burial expenses, i. e., whether they are an 
independent item, or are included in the death benefits paid to 
dependents. 

The laws of some States answer some or all of these questions 
specifically, while in others the intent of the law and the equities of 
the case must be considered and rules formulated in accordance with 
the judgment of the administrative bodies and of the courts. It has 
not been possible to obtain such construction for all States on every 
point, but it is the purpose of the present article to show (in so far as 
available material will permit) the provisions of law and the adminis- 
trative and judicial construction of the various statutes as regards 
successive awards of compensation where payments to beneficiaries 
are terminated in the various ways indicated above. 

As to the relation of death benefits to any prior allowance that may 
have been made for the disability of the injured employee, the 
doctrine is generally, though not uniformly, recognized that the 
two areindependent. (Johnson v. Ismert-Hinkle Milling Co. (Kansas 
case), p. 85.) This independence is frequently only one of right, 
however, and not of admeasurement, since 21 States! provide that 


Ta beneficiaries of compensation laws may be divided roughly 





‘ Alabama, California, Colorado, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
assachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
exas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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any sums paid the employee for disability shall be deducted from the 
award for death; while 13 others? prescribe a maximum period diirijo 
which benefits are to be paid, the period of benefit payments ners. 
sarily forming a part thereof. In one of these (Pennsylvania) ben fii; 


at a reduced rate are payable to children until the age of 16 is reac|ed. 
despite the general limitation of 300 weeks for both disability and 
death. | 
Where payments to a widow or widower run until death or r- 
marriage* (except in Minnesota, where the amount but not the 
period is limited), and in the States prescribing lump-sum payments: 
no deduction is provided for. In New Jersey death benefits are 
limited to 300 weeks, but the total period of compensation for death 
and disability combined may not exceed 500 weeks unless, on thie 
expiration of that period, there are children not yet 16 years of ave, 
Whether a specific award on account of permanent partial dis- 
ability or a permanent total disability is anything more than a purely 
personal right is, in the majority of cases, answered in the nevative: 
but in 11 States® either dependents or personal representatives are 
entitled to. any balance remaining where the injured worker diced 
from another cause than the injury; the same is true of awards for 
permanent total disability in eight States.° 
Allowances for expenses of burial are usually independent of other 
benefits, but in nine States’ the amount may be deducted, from the 
compensation granted to dependents or is allowed only in case no 
dependents survive. The law of Porto Rico makes no provision for 
burial in any case. That of Oklahoma does not apply to fatal cases. 
Following are brief statements relating to the separate States, 
based on an examination of the laws, the decisions and rulings avail- 
able, and in some cases on answers to inquiries addressed to the 
administrative commissions. 


Alabama 


HE Alabama law provides for compensation in case of death to 
the amount of $5,000, to be paid in weekly installments not to 
exceed 300 weeks. ‘All payments previously made as compensation 
for such injury shall be deducted from the compensation, if any, due 
on account of death.”” (Sec. 13(f).) Where a man was injured and 
died more than four years (some 218 weeks) thereafter as a result o! 
the injury, the widow’s claim for the death was approved, the sum 
paid to the employee as disability benefits being deducted. (Moss. 
Standridge (1926), 110 So. 17.) The allowance for burial appears to 
be an independent item. (Sec. 14(16).) | 
The statute also provides that payments to any beneficiary cease 
on his or her death, marriage, or child attaining the age of 18; the 
unpaid balance of any compensation awarded a widow shall, on her 
remarriage, be paid to the decedent’s children, if any. (Sec. 14\°).) 
The question was raised in Ex parte Central Iron & Coal Co. (1‘)23), 





2 Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsy 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Virginia. , of , c 

3 Arizona, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, United Stat« 

4 Alaska, Porto Rico, Wyoming. ; F : 4 ~* 

5 Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Vermo.', \'" 
ginia, and Wisconsin. ; ‘ 

6 Colorado, Indiana, Maine, New Jersey, Oregon, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. d 
; ’ Alaska, Llinois, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South Dako'. 1° 

Texas. 
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999 Ala. 22, 95 So. 472, as to the amount payable to an infant on the 
remarriage of the widow. Section 15 of the act provides that pay- 
ments to dependents shall be proportioned to the amount of support 
received from the deceased employee’s income during his life, and 
this provision was offered as affecting the amount to be awarded the 
child. The court held, however, that the section referred only to 
partial dependents and that the child ‘‘in the arms of the mother’’ 
was totally dependent, “though with no means of ascertaining what 
was contributed by the father to its support.’ The act was con- 
strued as warranting the transfer of the unpaid balance to the child 
without diminution. 

The same employer contested a case involving the same principle, 
with the additional factor of the birth of a posthumous child; also of 
the elimination of one child by reason of his reaching the age of 18 
years. The employer contended that, since the statutory limitation 
of one year had expired before the remarriage of the widow, or the 
attainment of 18 years by the son, no adjustment that would include 
the posthumous child, as an original beneficiary, could be made; 
while the four remaining minors would receive only the amounts 
originally awarded. The court held that the amount of. compensa- 
tion once vested can not be changed except as provided by statute, 
but that it might be reapportioned at any time within the benefit 
period, and that posthumous children being specifically mentioned 
in the law, no difference existed as to their rights. It was, therefore, 
held that not only should the unpaid balance otherwise due the 
widow be paid to the children on her remarriage, but that the share 
of the oldest son should not lapse, but be available for benefits for the 
younger children, five in number, the law providing maximum 
benefits where three or more dependent children under 18 survive. 
(Ex parte Central lron & Coal Co. (1925), 212 Ala. 367, 102 So. 797.) 
What would take place in the case of a widow’s death is not equally 
clarified. Section 14 (14) provides that compensation payable to a 
dependent shall cease upon the death or remarriage of such a de- 
pendent. The same subsection refers to the dependency of a child 
terminating at the age of 18. By analogy with the finding in the 
case last above noted, it would seem that, if other beneficiaries were 
in existence, benefits payable to the deceased or married beneficiary 
would be redistributed to such other dependents in the same way as 
was the share of the son attaining the age of 18 years in that case. 
An employee permanently and totally disabled ceases to be entitled 
to benefits on becoming an inmate of a public institution, unless he 
has persons wholly dependent upon him, whose dependence shall be 
determined as in case of death. (Sec. 13 (d).) 


Alaska 


BENEFITS provided by the compensation law of Alaska are 

payable in a lump sum for permanent total disability, for 
scheduled partial disabilities, and for death. Temporary total dis- 
ability is compensated by a payment of 50 per cent of the average 
daily wages during disability. No reference is made to the deduction 
of any amount paid for temporary total disability in case a death 
benefit becomes due by the subsequent decease of the injured .work- 
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man. No other question can arise as to vested rights, the payimen; 
of a lump sum being necessarily final. 

Burial expenses are allowed only in cases where there are no 
dependents. 


Arizona 


[NASMUCH as the present cempensation law of Arizona came into 

operation only with the decision of the supreme court of the State 
holding it constitutional, in January, 1926, no decisions of the courts 
construing it are available. So far as the terms of the act are con- 
cerned, death benefits do not appear to be affected by the prior pay- 
ment of disability benefits on account of the same injury. Payments 
to a widow continue until her death or remarriage, two years’ com- 
pensation being payable to her in one Sum upon remarriage. (Sec. 
70(A) 2,4.) This would seem to bar any distribution to the children 
in such an event. At any rate, no provision is made for reappor- 
tionment. In case of her death leaving children surviving, the 
amounts primarily awarded to the children are increased, but not to 
exceed the 6624 per cent maximum. (Sec. 70(A) 4.) <A child’s share 
ceases when it dies, marries, or reaches the age of 18 years. (Ibid.) 
It is not clear whether redistribution could then be made of such 
portion, but perhaps the provision that the right of dependents to 
a death benefit becomes fixed as of the date of the death, “irrespective 
of any subsequent change in conditions” (Sec. 72 (b) may imply 
that no adjustment will be made; this, however, may relate only to 
the right, and not to the amount that might be shared in the event 
of death, marriage, or attaining the age of 18 by one of the group, 
the law authorizes the commission to apportion benefits to a widow 
or widower and dependent children, ‘“‘from time to time,”’ in such 


way as it deems best for the interests of the beneficiaries, without 

reference to the occasion for such apportionment. (Sec. 70 (A) §.) 
An unusual provision is to the effect that dependents dying during 

the term of the payment of benefits are to receive a Sivlal allow ance, 


not in excess of $150, the same as an injured employee dying as 8 
result of the injury. (Sec. 70 (A) 10.) Such # nthe is in all 
cases in addition to other compensation payable under the act. 
(Sec. 70 (A) 1.) 


California 


UNDER the California compensation law, on the death of an cm- 

ployee, any accrued and unpaid compensation for disalility 
goes to the dependents or the personal representative or heirs wit!iout 
administration, but the death is considered as the termination 0! the 
disability. (Sec.9 (b)3.) The maximum amount to be allowed as 4 
death benefit is asum which, when added to the disability indemnity 
accrued and payable, makes a total indemnity equal to three times 
the average annual earnings. (Sec. 9 (c) 1.) Until the amendient 
of 1925 (ch. 354), the burial allowance was counted as part of this 
total, but it is now a separate item. 

The free adjustment of benefits among beneficiaries is provided 
for, the commission being authorized to “set apart or reassign the 
death benefit to any one or more of the dependents in accordutce 
with their respective needs,’’ though in the event of the death of 8 
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«ole dependent only accrued payments go to the estate, such death 
orminating the death benefit. (Sec. 14 (e).) Obviously, the power 
to reassign covers cases in which there are other dependents surviving. 
The statute makes no reference to the remarriage of a widow, but 
‘he commission holds that such event does not terminate the payment 
of benefits (Walters v. Messick (1918), 51. A. C. Dee. 111); in another 
cgse the award was made to a widow and children of the deceased 
only after her remarriage. (State Comp. Ins. Fund v. Moon (1921), 
g |. A. C. Dee. 100.) 

In a case where the disability sustained by the deceased was per- 
manent and he died from another cause before the entire amount of 
compensation awarded because of his permanent injury had been 
paid, his widow was considered not entitled to the balance he would 
have received had he lived, since under the statute death is deemed 
to terminate disability. (Tapscott v. Lloyd & Burns Drilling Co. 
and State Comp. Ins. Fund (1924), 11 I. A. C. Dee. 5.) 


Colorado 


HE Colorado law provides for a maximum death benefit of $3,750, 
payments to run not more than six years from the date of the 
injury; any disability benefits paid the injured man are to be de- 
ducted from this amount. (Sec. 54.) Benefits to any dependent 
terminate on death, marriage, or minor becoming 18 years of age, 
unless incapacitated, and on such termination they survive to re- 
maining dependents, ifany. (Sec. 58.) Ifthe death is due to another 
cause than the accident itself, any disability benefits unpaid go to 
surviving dependents until the permanent total disability benefit 
($3,750) has been exhausted. (Sec. 64.) The same rule applies in, 
the case of any permanent partial disability benefit which may have 
been awarded the deceased workman. (Ibid.) Burial expenses are 
in addition to compensation awards. (Sec. 59.) 

If a widow or widower without children remarries while in receipt 
of compensation benefits, any remaining amount of the compensation 
is commuted to a lump sum equal to one-half such amount, but if 
there be a dependent child or children the entire unpaid balance of 
compensation is payable to it or them. (Sec. 55.) 

Where a widow with several children remarried, and shortly after- 
wards was deserted, leaving her and the children dependent on her 
own earnings, it was held that the award for the death of the first 
husband, father of the children, should be made payable to her as in 
the origmal award. (Walker Case, 1922, Sixth Ann. Rep. Ind. 
Com., Index No. 1145.) A similar liberal interpretation of the law 
was made in the case of a workman suffering temporary total dis- 
ability which would presumably be followed by a permanent partial 
disability, undetermined at the time of the death of the injured man 
rom another cause than the injury. Though the widow was not 
entitled to death benefits, since the death was not the result of the 
accident, she was held entitled to the maximum permanent partial 
disability award in addition to any payments to the employee for the 
temporary total: disability. (Brady v. Elgin Laundry Co., Ind. 
Com. of Colorado, July 16, 1925.) 
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Connecticut 


‘HE limit of a benefit for death under the Connecticut law is 3|9 
weeks from the date of the death. Payments to a widow oy 
widower terminate on death or remarriage, but the amount govs {, 
other dependents, if any. The allowance for burial is separate [roy 
other provisions. (Secs. 5349, 5350.) 

The complete independence of disability and death benefits was 
emphasized in a case (Jackson v. Berlin Construction Co. (1918), 99 
Conn. 155, 105 Atl. 326), in which a man suffering from a disa})lino 
injury received benefits for nearly two years, subsequently dyii¢ oy 
account of the injury. From the award for death the emp!|oye; 
appealed, asking a deduction of the amount paid under the disa))ility 
benefit. The lower court sustained this view, but the supreme cour 
of errors reversed the judgment saymg: 

The compensation expressly given the defendant by the act should not he 
permitted to be diminished by crediting sums paid the employee in his lifetime. 
unless this course is plainly sanctioned by the statute and we think the contrar 
is the reasonable construction. . 

The court [below] failed to note that the act provides two distinct forms of 
compensation, the one for incapacity, the other for death; the one payable to and 
belonging to the employee, the other payable to and belonging to the dependent. 

It seems obvious, however, that such award is subject to the limit 
of 312 weeks from the date of death. (Sec. 5349.) 

Where a permanent partial disability was awarded a schedule 
benefit for a fixed period and the employee died from an unre!ated 
cause before the expiration of that period, the administrator o! the 
estate of the deceased workman was held entitled to the unpaid bal- 
ance. The award was said to be not dependent on the fact of the 
continuance of an impairment of wage-earning power, but on the 
occurrence of the event fixing an award of this specific duration. 

There is no statutory provision which expressly or impliedly requires that the 
weekly payments should cease at the death of the employee, but, on the contrary, 


the statute expressly — that they shall continue for the period named. 
(Forkas v. International Silver Co. (1924), 100 Conn. 417, 123 Atl. 831.) 


Delaware 


a 


during which compensation is payable to the dependents o! 
a deceased employee (285 weeks) is subject to a reduction by the 
number of weeks during which payments were made to the deceased, 
either for temporary total disability or for permanent partia! dis- 
ability. Burial expenses are distinct. (3193), sec. 103 (d).) 

If compensation to any beneficiary ceases for any reason, surv! Ving 
dependents are entitled to the entire compensation on the )asis 
of such payments as they would have been entitled to at the time 
of the death of the deceased parent if there had been no other 
dependent. Death or remarriage of the widow or widower, or the 
widower becoming capable of self-support terminates compens: tio! 
to the party; also in case of children becoming 16 yearsof age. (31)5k, 
sec. 104.9.) 

If the employee dies from some other cause than the injury, © ti 
liability for compensation, expenses of last sickness and buri:! 0! 
such employee, shall cease.” (3193j, sec. 103 (d).) This would 
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sec to preclude the construction placed on a permanent partial 
disability award such as adopted by the courts of Connecticut. 
Benefits not paid at the time of such death go to the nearest 
dependent. (3193tt, sec. 139a (e).) 


Georgia 


HE period of death benofits is fixed by the Georgia compensation 
act at 300 weeks as a maximum, and if the injured man has 
received compensation prior to his death, death benefits date from 
the last payment. (Sec. 38 (d).) Burial expenses are “in addition 
to any Other compensation.’ (Sec. 38 (a).) In case of the termina- 
tion of payments to any beneficiary on account of death, remarriage 
or cessation of dependency, a readjustment of the unpaid compensa- 
tion is to be made to the surviving dependents. (Sec. 39 (c).) 
Where an employee entitled to compensation dies from a cause 
not resulting from the injury, the award terminates. (Sec. 38.) 
This precludes payments for permanent partial disability being 
considered a vested right. 


Hawaii 


THE period of death benefits is prescribed for various classes of 

cases, the maximum to a widow or widower being 312 weeks. 
The amount of compensation paid in any case may not exceed $5,000 
in the aggregate. If a period of disability, either total or partial, 
has preceded death, such period is to be deducted. (Secs. 9, 11.) 
The expense of burial is an independent allowance. (Sec. 7.) 

If compensation to any person ceases before the expiration of the 
compensation period, surviving beneficiaries shall receive such 
amounts as they would have received if they had been the only 
persons entitled to compensation at the time of the decedent’s death. 
(Sec. 9.) 

Idaho 


INCE the law of Hawaii clesely follows that of Idaho, the state- 

ments above made apply also to Idaho, with the exception of 

the fact that the compensation period for a widow or widower may 
not “exceed 400 weeks. ”’ 


Illinois 


UNDER the law of Illinois compensation for death is to be four 

times the average annual earnings of the deceased person, 
subject to a maximum of $4,350; any disability payments made to the 
injured man before his death are to be dedested. therefrom. (Sec. 7.) 
Burial expenses are allowed only in cases in which there are no de- 
pendents. The death of a beneficiary terminates the payment of 
awards, subject to certain exceptions (sec. 21); but no provision is 
made for termination or commutation in the case of-the remarriage 
of the widow. It was accordingly held that such remarriage does not 
put a stop to the periodical payments awarded for the death of a 
workman, over the contention that the ‘legal obligations to support” 
were ended by her remarriage so that she was no longer a dependent 
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of the deceased workman. The court found no such limitation \ ;j;- 
ten in the law, “the right to compensation being a vested right 0! tho 
beneficiary,’’ so that until the legislature should provide the contr ry. 
remarriage does not interfere with benefit payments. (Wancler 
Boiler & Sheet Metal Works Co. v. Industrial Commission (1919). 
287 Ill. 118, 122 N. E. 366.) Even where the widow herself had died 
before the settlement of her claim, her administrator was held entit\ed 
to collect benefits for the interval between the death of her hus} nd 
and that of the wife. ‘‘The right to receive compensation was (ixed 
as of the time of the employee’s death,” and the failure of consumma- 
tion of the proceedings at the time of her death “is an incident which 
does not decide whether she was entitled to compensation.” = (Hast 
St. Louis Board of Education v. Industrial Commission (1921), 298 
Ill. 61, 131 N. E. 123.) 

It appears that no award could be made to the injured workman 
which would carry forward rights to a dependent or representative 
in case of his death from another cause than the occupational injury, 
in view of the definite provision that “any right to receive compensa- 
tion hereunder shall be extinguished by the death of the person or 
persons entitled thereto,’ except where a beneficiary under a deuth 
award dies leaving surviving ‘a parent, sister, or brother of the de- 
ceased employee, at the time of his death dependent upon him for 
support.”’ (Sec. 21.) This does not cover the case of the death of 
a widow leaving a child surviving, the language of the statute pro- 
viding for no proportionate award, but merely of ‘‘a sum equal to 
four times the average annual earnings,”’ if a widow, child, or children 
legally dependent survive. Thus, in the case Swift & Co. v. Industrial 
Commission (1923), 309 Ill. 11, 140 N. E. 17, the employer undertook 
to secure an abatement of the widow’s “share’’ where there was a 
minor child surviving her death. The award had been to her for the 
support of herself and the child, at a fixed rate for a fixed period. 
Though the age of 16 years is used in the law as the maximum to be 
considered in making awards on behalf of children, either alone or 
where the widow survives, the fact that the surviving child in this 
case was above 16 years of age at the time of her mother’s deat!) did 
not affect the decision of the court that “the widow at her death left 
surviving one of her class to receive the remainder of the compensa- 
tion not already paid to the widow for the support of them both.” 


Indiana 


HE death benefit under the Indiana law is for the fixed period of 
300 weeks, with a weekly maximum amount. If death occurs 
during the disability period, the point of departure for the measure- 
ment of a death benefit is the date of the original injury, and no 
of the death. (Sec. 37.) Benefits payable to a widow, widower, 0! 
child terminate upon the marriage of beneficiary, and to a c)iild, 
unless incapacitated, on reaching the age of 18. (Sec. 38.) Prior 
to an amendment of 1919, the remarriage of the widow cut o/! all 
benefits, so that a dependent child thereafter would receive not!\i1¢. 
(Riggs v. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. (1921), 76 Ind. App. 3". 
131 N. E. 231.) As the law now stands, the widow’s dependen:y 's 
terminated, but not that of a child. It was held under the amend- 
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ment that, on the remarriage of a widow, a child was entitled to the 
entire amount payable, and not merely to a continuance of its original 
portion. (Sumner Sollitt Co. v. Sheely (1926), 153 N. E. 894.) 

E a for burial are an independent gr ant. (See. 39.) 

A specific provision of the act secures to the “‘next of kin dependent 
upon him for support”’ any unpaid balance due a workman entitled 
to compensation for an injury and dying from some other cause than 
the injury before the complete payment of the award. (Sec. 36.) 
This right was held to extend to a revision of an erroneous award 
acreed to by the injured man, under which payments had been made 
for 79 weeks without the approval of the industrial board. After his 
death from another cause, the widow and infant child applied for a 
disability award under the terms of the compensation act. The 
board found that the benefit should have been about 80 per cent 
larger for the expired period, and also ordered the larger amount to 
be paid for the remainder of the period of 150 weeks which was the 
measure of the total term of compensation due on account of the 
~ ific mjury. (Wenning v. Turk (1922), 78 Ind. App. 355, 135 

._ E. 665.) The same rule applied Ww here no award had been made 
; all at the time of the injured man’s death, about six months after 
the accident causing the injury (loss of eye). The statutory amount 
provided for such an injury was applied for by the widow after his 
death, and though the appellate court declared that “the statute is 
anomalous, in that the widow of an employee who dies from causes 
other than the injury may receive compensation for a longer period 
of time than she would if her husband had died as a result of the 
injury,’ the question was for the legislature and not for the courts, 
and the award was affirmed. (National Power Construction Co. v. 
Rouleau (1924), 81 Ind. App. 585, 144 N. E. 557.) 

The rule of a vested right is not applied where the payment is a 
death benefit, so that although a widow had received but little more 
than one-third of the 300 weeks’ benefits awarded her, her right was 
held to terminate with her death, and her surviving daughter would 
not be entitled to the unpaid benefits accruing thereafter. (Smith >. 
City of Bluffton (1923), 80 Ind. App. 574, 141 N. E. 532.) The 
daughter had received compensation for some months until her 
i8th birthday, but as her dependency under the law ceased at that 
age she could claim nothing. ‘‘Dependency is the prerequisite to 
receiving compensation, and when it ceases compensation ceases ’’— 
a direet contrast with the ruling of the Illinois courts in the case 
noted above. No specific provision indicates what would have been. 
the ruling had there been another dependent, but the authority of 
the commission to modify awards on change in conditions (sec. 45) 
seems broad enough to cover such a case no less than where there is 
a change in the physical condition of an injured employee. 

Where a widow in receipt of benefits as the sole dependent subse- 
quently remarried and signed a final settlement with her husband’s 
— then had her second marriage annulled on account of 
fraud, the board and the appellate court held her entitled to rein- 
statement, since the marriage that would terminate dependence 
must be a “valid and subsisting pas wt ’ and not a void or voidable 


one. (Kureka Block Coal Co. v. Wells (1925), 83 Ind. App. 181, 
147 N. E. 811.) 
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HE Iowa compensation law specifically provides that where wee||y 
compensation has been paid to an injured employee prior {o 
his death, the compensation payable to his dependents shall ruy 
from the date to which the employee was paid but shall not continue 
for more than 300 weeks from the date of the injury, corresponding 
in this respect with the law of Indiana. (Sec. 2477-m 9.) Thus. 
where the accidental injury was the proximate cause of the death it 
was held that compensation for 300 weeks, including the payments 
already made, was the proper award. (Nicholson v. National Union 
Coal Mining Co., Workmen’s Compensation Service, 1920, p. 58.) 
In case of the death of a spouse during the benefit period, the 
balance remaining is to go to surviving dependents. (Sec. 2477-m 
16 (4).) The allowance for burial is distinct from the compensation 
provisions. (Sec. 2477—m 9 (c).) 

A mother, not actually dependent, but entitled to earnings at the 
time of the injury of a minor killed in the course of his employment, 
was held entitled to 300 weeks’ compensation, less 22 weeks paid the 
son before his death, though he would soon have attained his major- 
ity. The arbitration committee, the industrial commission and the 
district court were of the opinion that the award could not extend 
beyond the period of decedent’s minority (about a year longer), and 
so ruled. The supreme court reversed the judgment, holding that 
the parent was entitled to the compensation for the full term, re- 
gardless of the time the son would have reached his moponity. 
(Double v. Lowa-Nebraska Coal Co. (1924), 198 Lowa 1351, 201 
N. W. 97.) 

Prior to July 1, 1917, the statute gave to the surviving spouse of 
a workman losing his life under compensation coverage, 300 week ly 
payments without any qualification. The law was amended in that 
year so as to provide that payments shall cease on remarriage, if 
there are no dependent children. Where there are dependent chil- 
dren they are entitled to the full payment for 300 weeks, less payments 
already made; and if this makes it possible for them to receive a 
second benefit, as in ease of the accidental death of the stepfather, 
nevertheless the law is clear as to such payment for the father’s death. 
(Davey v. Norwood-White Coal Co. (1923), 195 lowa 459, 192 
N. W. 304.) 

In ote case involving a dependent widow and children, pay- 
ments were made until the widow remarried and signed a relesse 
whereupon the defendants claimed that all compensation ceased, 2s 
the widow had lost her right, and the children, having been placed 
in an orphan’s home, were no longer dependent. About a year 
later, the widow was div orced, and she and the children filed a peti- 
tion for the balance of the compensation. The court held that the 
children were entitled to the balance as they were still dependent 
when the widow remarried, and she could not renounce their rights, 
which became fixed on the death of their father. (Kramer v. Tone 
Bros. (1924), 198 Iowa 1140, 199 N. W. 985.) Without deciding 
whether the remarriage “alone terminated her compensation, 1 
was held that the widow had waived further compensation to ber- 
self, so that the remainder, without diminution, went to the children. 
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Benefits payable to an employee on account of personal injury 
terminate with his death from another cause than the injury. (Sec. 
94 77-m 10.) 


Kansas 


HE Kansas compensation law provides that where the death of a 

workman results from an industrial injury, compensation shall 
be paid. equal to three times his average yearly earnings, but not 
exceeding $3,800, provided that any payment under the act on account 
of the injury from which the ceath resulted, except medical fees, 
shall be deducted. (Sec. 5905.) Allowance for burial is made only 
in case there are no dependents. 

it is further provided that the marriage of any dependent shall 
terminate all compensation of such dependent, but it shall not 
affect the compensation allowed to others. Where an award had 
been apportioned and the widow remarried, the amount the widow 
surrendered because of such remarriage was reapportioned among 
the dependent children, the total award suffering no reduction. 
(MeCormick v. Central Coal & Coke Co. (1925), 117 Kans. 686, 232 
Pac. 1071.) 

Where arbitration proceedings had been started before the death 
of the employee, but no compensation had been paid, the dependent 
children brought an action for compensation more than six months 
later. The employer demurred, claiming that the right had lapsed 
under the six-month limitation fixed by the act. The supreme court 
took the position that the claim made by the injured man was 
available to the surviving dependents, saying: 

The statute does not contemplate that two claims for compensation shall be 
made, one by the injured employee and another by those independent [dependent] 
on him, in the event of his death from the injury. One claim for compensation 
satisfies the statute. The claim of compensation made by O. R. Johnson was 
sufficient for himself and for his dependents in the event that the injuries he had 
sustained should result in his death. It follows that the petition stated 2 cause 


of action and that the demurrer thereto should have been overruled. (Johnson 
v. Ismert-Hinecke Milling Co. (1923), 114 Kans. 470, 219 Pac. 256.) 


While the point is not specifically made, the inference seems 
proper that the award, if made, should cover the period of disability 
as well as the death benefits. And in a case in which a man was 
fatally injured and his widow, his sole dependent, died before the 
determination of her claim, it was held that she had had a vested 
right to an award, so that her administrator was entitled to proceed 
to enforce it. (Smith v. Kaw Boiler Works (1919), 104 Kans. 591, 
180 Pac. 259.) 

Benefits payable an injured workman cease in the event of his 
death from another cause than the injury, but any amount due and 
unpaid at his death is to be paid to his dependents direct, or to his 
personal representative, if there are no dependents. (Sec. 5905 (20).) 
Where a lump sum was awarded for disability, but payment was 
stayed by appeal, the claimant dying in the meantime, it was held 
that the administratrix had a right to revive the claim for the benefit 
of the claimant’s estate. (Monson v. Batelle (1918), 102 Kans. 208, 
170 Pae. 801.) 
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Kentucky 


HE Kentucky compensation law provides that compensation foy 
the death of an employee from an accident arising out of and jy 
the course of his employment shall be payable for 335 weeks, no} 
over $4,000 in amount. (Sec. 12.) It further provides that where 
death occurs after a period of disability, ‘‘ the period of disability shal! 
be deducted from the total period of compensation and the bene! fits 
paid thereunder from the maximum allowed for the death.’ (See. 
15.) When compensation to any dependent terminates, a read- 
_justment of benefits is to be made, payments to other beneficiaries 
for the unexpired period to be the same as “‘if they had been the only 
persons entitled to compensation at the time of the accident.” 
(Sec. 13.) Funeral allowances are in addition to compensation, 
(Sec. 12.) 

Benefits for nonfatal injuries are personal to the employee. Thus 
in a case in which an injured employee died from another cause than 
the injury and there had been an award according to schedule, it was 
held that the personal representative of the deceased would be 
entitled to recover the unpaid installments to the date of the death. 
However, the injured employee had no vested right in payments 
which were not due him at the time of his death, and no right survived 
to his personal representative. An agreement had been entered 
into in this case between the employee and the employer, commuting 
payments to a lump sum, but this agreement was held unenforceable 
where the final approval was made after the deathof the employee 
(Gayhart v. Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, Leading Decisions, 4th Report, 1920-1922, p. 182). A 
ruling to the same effect was approved by the Court of Appeals of 
the State in a very similar case. (Ashland lron & Mining Co. ». 
Fowler (1924), 208 Ky. 422, 271 S. W. 589.) 


Louisiana 


‘HE. compensation law of Louisiana provides that when payments 
of compensation have been made to an employee before his 
death, the compensation “shall begin on the date of the last of such 
payments, and shall not continue for more than 300 weeks from the 
date of the injury’’; (Sec. 8. 2. (7); also that any sum paid for dis- 
ability shall be deducted from a death benefit. (Sec. 8. 1. (d) 15.) 
Burial expenses are apparently a separate allowance. (Sec. 8. 5.) 
In the case of the remarriage of a widow or widower, the coin- 
pensation ceases as to them and the balance is awarded to the other 
dependents, if any. Compensation to any dependent ceases at de ath 
and to minor children, brothers and sisters, upon reaching the age o! 
18 unless mentally or ‘phy sically incapacitated. But this “ shall not 
affect payments allowed other dependents.” (See. 8. 2. (f).) This 
amendment of 1926 takes the place of a provision that the compensa- 
tion of surviving dependents should become the same as if they 
were the only surviving beneficiaries, which seems to be a restriction 
on liberality. However, the amount of the award varies with the 
number of dependents, so that the termination of the right of one 
might reduce the total benefits pavable by the employer or insurer. 
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If 2 child becomes nondependent or if the widow of the deceased re- 
marries, the individual compensation ceases, and other children 
would receive their pro rata award as specified by law. For example, 
, widow alone receives 32% per cent, this being increased to 65 per 
cent if there are two or more children. If the children become 18 
years of age the widow would be entitled to but 32% per cent; or 
if she remarries, the children are apparently allowed only the remain- 
ing fraction. 

Neither the act nor any decision of court at hand indicates the 
disposition to be made of a disability award in case of the injured 
person’s death from another cause than the injury. 


Maine 








































HE Maine compensation law provides a death benefit of 300 weeks 
from the date of the injury, but not to exceed $4,000. When 
weekly payments have been made to the employee prior to his death, 
the compensation to dependents is payable from the time of the 
last of such payments, “ but shall not continue more than 300 weeks 
from the date of the injury.” (Sec. 12.) However, the law is 
construed as giving-a separate claim for death and for disability, 

that where an injured workman died from his injury after having 
received 15 months’ benefits, the widow was held to be still entitled 
to a full death benefit, presumably if payable within the time limit 
fixed by the law, without deduction for disability payments made. 
(Nickerson’s case (1926), 133 Atl. 161.) 

surial expenses are paid only in case there are no dependents. 
(Sec. 13.) Upon the death or remarriage of the widow, unpaid 
compensation is payable in full to the dependent children. 

Section 14 contains the provision that “if the [injured] employee 
shall die before having received compensation to which he is entitled 
or which he is receiving as provided in this act, the same shall be 
payable to the dependents of the said employee for the specified 
period,” they to ‘‘have the same rights and powers under this act 
as the said employee would have had if he had lived.’’ This seems 
to involve the anomaly of a man permanently totally disabled, 
obtaining an award for 500 weeks, not over $6,000 in amount, and 
dying from another cause, passing to his dependents a larger benefit 
than if killed by the injury. No decision on this point is at hand, 
but such appears to be the plain provision of the law. 


Maryland 





ie {S_ provided under the Maryland law that where death results 

‘rom the injury, compensation may continue for so much of 416 
weeks after the date of the injury, as remains, subject to a maximum 
of $5,000. It is also provided that any compensation payable to 
any dependent and unpaid at the death of such dependent shall 
survive and be vested in the surviving dependents, if any, and if 
hone, then the compensation shall cease. Compensation for perma- 
nent partial disability, unpaid at the time of his death, survives to 
and vests in the personal representative of the employee. (Sec. 36.) 
Funeral allowances are separate from compensation. (Sec. 37.) 
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Where a mother was awarded compensation for a period of eie} 
years, and at the expiration of less than one-half of this period she died. 
it was held she had a vested right to the award and that the adminis. 
trator of her estate could collect the balance of the award to the en 
of the eight-year period. (State Accident Fund v. Jacobs (1922), 149 
Md. 622, 118 Atl. 159.) 

And where the beneficiaries were a mother and sister oi the deceden; 
sharing equally, the right of the latter to payments after her marriag; 
was affirmed, the court finding no basis in the law for annulline 
payments to a beneficiary whose status was determined at the tin 
of the employee’s death. (Adleman v. Ocean A. & G. Corp. (1917), 
130 Md. 572, 101 Atl. 529.) 

The right of a widow as dependent was held by the court | 
appeals of the State to be distinct from that of the workman o, 
account of his injury, so that where there were disability paynients 
for 87 weeks, then death from the injury, the widow was held entitled 
to the full death benefit of $5,000, payable in 2773 weeks, at $15 
per week, no deduction to be made for the payments to the injured 
man. (Sea Gull Specialty Co. v. Snyder (1926), 134 Atl. 133. 
It will be observed that the combined terms of payments fall within 
the 416 weeks allowed for payment from the date of the injury. 


Massachusetts 


HE payment of benefits for death under the compensation lav o| 
Massachusetts, if preceded by disability benefits paid to the 
injured employee, dates from the last payment of such benefits, and 
runs not longer than 400 weeks from the date of the injury, nor more 
than $4,000 in all. Payments to a widow terminate on her death o 
remarriage, adjusted awards becoming payable to the children for the 
remainder of the period. (Sec. 31.) Expenses of burial are reckoned 
as part of the compensation payable to dependents. (Sec. 33.) 

An award of $4,000 for death, after disability payments amounting 
to $420.57, was modified by the supreme judicial court of the State, 
holding that ‘‘a careful reading of the statute makes plain the purpose 
of the legislature [by its amendment of 1914] to limit the amount to 
$4,000” for both disability and death resulting from the same injury. 
(Sinclair’s Case (1924), 248 Mass. 414, 143 N. E. 330.) 

When death occurred after an injury causing permanent (ois! 
disability, an award of a death benefit to the widow and a right as 
executrix to an award for the term of the disability were affimed, 
the latter to terminate at the death as being personal to the injured 
man, and not for the benefit of his dependents. (Burns’ case (1{)/1), 
218 Mass. 8, 105 N. E. 601.) Where 12 weeks’ compensation had 
been awarded for a schedule injury, death ensuing from the same 
injury, the payment on the specific award was held not deductible 
from the death benefit, since permanent partial disability awards are, 
‘‘in addition to all other compensation,’ (in re Nichols (1!14) 
217 Mass. 3, 104 N. E. 566); however, this decision would seem to 
be overthrown by that in Sinclair’s case, above. Where there was 
injury covering loss of use of an arm, entitling the injured man to 8 
specific benefit, and he died some six months later, the claim for the 
specific injury was held not to survive to his estate in case no steps 
had been taken by him, there being ‘“‘nothing in the act which sugges's 
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that an unasserted claim for compensation for specific mjuries is a 
vested right in the employee which passes to his personal representa- 
tive.’ (Cherbury’s case (1925), 251 Mass. 397, 146 N. E. 683.) 

The independence of the claim of the widow from that of the 
injured employee was in evidence in another aspect where a workman 
injured by the negligence of a third party compromised with such 
party, signing a release. This was said to affect in no way the right 
of the widow to claim compensation from the employer, as her right 
did not arise until her husband’s death, was created for her benefit, 
and was independent of his control. (In re Cripp (1914), 216 Mass. 
536, 104 N. E. 565.) Such an award is not a vested right, however, 
nor is the claim such a right, so that a sole dependent dying leaves 
' nothing collectible by her personal representative (In re Murphy 
| (1916), 224 Mass. 592, 113 N. EF. 283)—a position diametrically 
i opposed to that of the Maryland and Ohio courts. But where a 
d vidow died pending negotiations for a lump-sum settlement, right 
§ ‘o an award apparently having been determined, her personal repre- 
¥ sentative was held to be entitled to the amount accruing from the 
| date of her husband’s injury to the date of her death; at this date a 
Nn minor child became entitled as dependent, and the board had power 

io revise the award to the widow accordingly. (In re Bartoni (1916), 

225 Mass. 349, 114 N. E. 663.) 

Prior to an amendment of 1922, terminating benefits to a widow on 
Sher remarriage, such remarriage was held not to affect her right to 
continued payments, her status as claimant having been fixed at 

the death of her former husband (In re Bott (1918), 230 Mass. 152, 
} 119 N. E. 755); the same rule was applied where the sole dependent 
was a minor son, becoming 18 during the term of an award on account 
of his father’s death (Cronin’s Case (1919), 234 Mass. 5, 124 N. E. 
(69). The amendment clarified the status of the children in case 
of the mother’s death or remarriage, as indicated in the opening 
statement; whether the payments to a child becoming 18 cease at 
that time under the amended law is not equally clear, though pre- 
sumably they do (See. 31.) 


to Michigan 


HE compensation law of Michigan limits death benefits to a 
aia period of 300 weeks from the date of the mjury. If the injured 
. us @@vorkman has been in receipt of disability benefits, they terminate 
od. Eg with his death, and if the death was due to the injury an independent 
ved Meught accrues. However, the amount payable thereunder is affected 
i1), By the prior disability payments, so as “‘to make the total eompensa- 
had |e von for the injury and death * * * equal to the full amount 
ane (hich such dependents would have been entitled to receive * * * 
ble #2 case the accident had resulted in immediate death.” (Part I, 
are, Mevecs. 5, 12.) Burial expenses are an additional allowance. (Part 
014) MEL, sec. 8.) If no compensation had been paid during his lifetime, 
, to ele deperdents of the injured workman were held to be entitled from 
_ an Bptue date of the accident even though no claim has been made therefor 
toa eetor to the workman’s death. (Pardeick v. Iron City Engineering 
r the Co. (1922), 220 Mich. 653, 190 N. W. 719.) On the other hand, 
tops E°2Y settlement or agreement made by the deceased before his death 
seal does not affect the claim of the widow or other dependents except in 
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so far as compensation paid thereunder is to be reckoned in {he 
settlement for death. (Michigan Work. Comp. Cases, 1916, p. 430.) 
The same rule was held to apply where regular wages were pay 
between the time of the accident and the time of the death, insjead 
of compensation, the amount being held deductible from the deat), 
benefit. (King v. Munising Paper Co. (1923), 224 Mich. 691. 
N. W. 812.) 
Questions of dependency and its extent are ‘‘determined 4s of 
the date of the accident to the employee,” and the right to a deat! 
benefit ‘‘shall become fixed as of such time, irrespective of any cs 
sequent change in conditions.”’ On the death of a beneficiary his 
proportion goes to surviving dependents pro rata. (Part IT, sec. 7) 
This appears to leave the act subject to the same construction as 
the earlier form of the Massachusetts law as to the continuance 0! 
benefits to a widow after her remarriage, but no case or ruling iy 

point is at hand. 
Minnesota 


HE Minnesota compensation law provides death benefits up to 
$7,500, and that all ‘‘payments previously made for compens»- 
tion for such [fatal] injury shall be deducted from the compensation, 
if any, due on account of death.’ Accrued compensation die to 
the deceased prior to death, but not paid, is payable to such de- 
pendent person or legal heir as the industrial commission may order 
without probate administration. (Sees. 4274f, 4275.) The allow- 
ance for burial expenses is distinct from other benefits. 
In case of the remarriage of a widow, if there are no dependent 
children she receives an adjusted lump-sum settlement; if there are 
dependent children the unpaid balance otherwise payable to her 
becomes payable for the use and benefit of the children during 
dependency. 
Missouri 


HE compénsation law of Missouri of 1925 was suspended by refer- 
endum, coming into effect November 16, 1926. It provides thai 
there shall be deducted from any death benefit allowed any cou- 
pensation which may have been paid to the employee during his lile- 
time for the injury resulting in his death. Burial expenses are « dis 
tinct allowance. (Sec. 21.) 
On the death or remarriage of a widow, other dependents, i! : 
receive the unpaid remainder of a death benefit under the act. (Ibid 
Compensation to the injured employee ceases on his death, but any 
liability accrued and payable at the time of the death, and any xc- 
crued and unpaid compensation due him, is to be paid to the depend: 
ents without administration, or if none, to a personal represen tati\ 
or other person entitled thereto. The rule is the same whether the 
death is due to the injury or another cause. (Sec. 20.) 


et ty? i Si a 8 ee 


Montana 


HE Montana workmen’s compensation law provides that |! a! 
employee dies from the result of an injury on account of whic! 

he received compensation prior to death, “the period during » hic! 
the death benefit shall be paid shall be reduced by the period during 
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or for which compensation was paid for the injury.”’ If the employee 
dies from some other cause, all other liability is terminated. (Sec. 
9905.) Benefits are to cease on death, remarriage, or children at- 
taining the age of 18. (Secs. 2891, 2892.) The board reports its 
construction of the law as permitting the payment of the widow’s 
lapsed benefits to the children, if any, under 18 years. _ 

funeral benefits are distinct from other allowances. (Sec. 2916.) 


Nebraska 


THE Nebraska compensation law provides that compensation for 
death shall be paid dependents during their dependency, not 
exceeding 350 weeks from the date of the accident causing such in- 
jury; but that if compensation was paid the injured employee prior 
to his death, the death benefit shall be an amount that, added to 
such payments, will equal the award for death. Funeral expenses are 
an independent allowance. If the death is due to another cause than 
the injury, no liability for compensation will accrue after his death, 
and the death of an employee during a benefit period terminates all 
liability for the remainder of the payments. (Secs. 3045, 3046.) 

If a widow or widower of a deceased employee remarries, then the 
compensation benefits automatically become payable to the child 
or children of such widow or widower; but if there are no such children 
the rights of the widow or widower “‘shall not be affected by such re- 
marriage’’—an unusual provision in compensation statutes. (Sec. 
3048.) Payments to children, brothers, or sisters cease on their at- 
taining the age of 18; and where payments terminate as to any 
person, survivors are to receive such amounts as would have been 
payable had they been the only persons entitled to compensation at 
the time of the death of the employee. (Sec. 3047.) 


Nevada 


"THE law of Nevada makes independent provision for disability 
and for death, but contains no reference to death following a 
period of disability. The commission construes the act as providing 
for independent benefits, any compensation paid prior to the death 
not affecting the award to be made to dependents in case of death. 
Payment to a widow or dependent widower continues until death or 
remarriage, two years’ compensation being payable to a widow in one 
sum upon remarriage. In the event of the death of a widow, a child’s 
benefit is increased to 15 per cent if that amount is not already being 
paid, but in the event of her remarriage it would appear that the 
original award to the child will not be affected. A child’s benefit 
ceases in the event of death, marriage, or attaining the age of 18 
years. The commission may apportion compensation from time to 
time as it deems for the best interests of all beneficiaries. (Sec. 25a.) 
Awards for permanent partial disability are not considered as a 
vested interest, any amount unpaid at the time of the death from a 
cause other than the injury not being payable to the dependents, 
; an (the two classes of claims, i. e., of the injured worker and of his de- 
nich @ Pendents, being independent and not affected the one by the other. 
hich Burial allowances are distinct from other benefits, and are payable 
ring ge Bot only in case of the death of the employee, but also if a dependent 
dies before the term of the award in his or her behalf expires. 
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New Hampshire 


HE New Hampshire law provides that any compensation piy- 
ments to an injured employee shall be deducted from the ev:y- 
pensation provided (not over $3,000) in case death results from 
the injury. Burial allowances are made only in case there are no 
dependents. (Sec. 6 (1).) What would take place in the event of 
the death or remarriage of the widow is not indicated, and in {he 
absence of any State agency to administer the law, no rulings on {)e 
subject are available. It is provided that death extinguishes the 
right of any person to receive compensation (sec. 10), which would 
militate against any idea of a vested right, but would not presuma))ly 
adversely affect the rights of children surviving the death of a widow 
during the compensation period. 


New Jersey 


HE New Jersey compensation act provides for a death benetit 
running 300 weeks, or including disability payments, 500 weeks: 
but if there are then children under 16, payments continue until that 
age is attained. (Secs. 12k, 14a.) This suggests an independeice 
of the two benefits, funeral expenses being also a separate allowance. 
Accrued benefits unpaid go to the personal representative, according 
to a decision by the courts of the State (Roney v. Griffith Piano Co. 
(1925), 131 Atl. 686), the statement being made that “the law is set- 
tled’”’ as to this point. Benefits terminate on the death of a bene- 
ficiary, on a child attaining the age of 16, and since 1913 on the remuar- 
riage of a widow. Prior to an amendment of that date, the fact of 
remarriage was held not to affect the right to benefits. (Hansen -. 
Brann & Stewart Co. (1917), 90 N. J. L. 444, 103 Atl. 696.) Pay- 
ments thus terminated would go to the surviving dependents if six 
or more in number; otherwise the amount payable would be reduced. 
(See. 12.) 

In case of the death of an employee from any cause other than the 
accident, during ‘the period of payments for permanent injury, 
“the remaining payments” shall be paid to his or her dependents, 
or if no dependents, the remaining amount due, but not exceeding 
$150, shall be paid in a lump sum for funeral expenses. However, 
if 400 weeks’ compensation has been paid the employee for permanent 
total disability prior to the death, none shall be due to dependents. 
(Sec. 11z.) 

The foregoing provision conferring upon survivors the benclits 
of unaccrued disability payments was embodied in the law by an 
amendment of 1913. A man injured under the original act of 1')1!, 
and dying before the termination of the payments awarded, was /icld 
to pass to his survivors no rights under the law as it then exis'¢d: 
nor would the supreme court sustain a judgment below permitting 
such an effect, the amendment not being retroactive. (Erie R. “0. 
v. Galldway (1917), 91 N. J. L. 32, 102 Atl. 6.) 
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New Mexico 
































ECTION 17 (a) provides for compensation to dependents to con- 
sist of payments of funeral expenses and a percentage of the average 
weekly earnings, to continue for the period of 300 weeks from the date 
of the injury. Section 18 fixes the order of awards, death benefits 
following disability benefits, if any, which is equivalent to deducting 
such payments from any death award made. Compensation ceases 
upon the original beneficiary’s death, upon adoption, upon reaching 
the age of 18, unless incapacitated, or upon the remarriage of the 
widow or widower. (Sec. 12j.) 


New York 


HE compensation law of New York in the course of its treatment 
of the subject of vested rights and the survival of claims may be 
said to epitomize the development of the more liberal ideas on this 
phase of compensation. Repeated amendments, following awards 
and judgments found unsatisfactory, now secure to the survivor of an 
injured workman who has received a specific award the unpaid balance 
accruing after death from another cause than the injury. (Sec. 
15.4.) Since death benefits continue for the lifetime or until the 
remarriage of a widow or dependent widower (sec. 16), there is no 
question of the deduction of prior disability payments to the injured 
employee. Funeral expenses are in addition to other benefits. 

Other beneficiaries receive compensation ‘‘during dependency,”’ 
but for children, benefits terminate at the age of 18. Where both a 
widow and children survive, and the widow remarries or dies, a sur- 
viving child under 18 is entitled to an increased compensation; but 
as the law allows two years’ compensation in one sum upon remarriage, 
it has been held that the increase in the child’s compensation will be 
deferred until the end of the two-year period so as not to raise the 
percentage basis above the statutory maximum of 6624 per cent of 
the wages. (Carlin v. Lockport Paper Co. (1925), 212 N. Y.S. 65.) 
Accrued unpaid benefits due an injured workman at the time of 
his death are payable to dependents only. An earlier form of the 
law required payment in such manner if not more than $250 was 
accrued. Where a larger amount had accumulated, it was held that. 
the excess above the statutory limit should be paid to the estate 
instead of the widow. (McGowan v. Taylor & Co., 197 App. Div. 
915.) In 1922 the limit of $250 was stricktn out and the present 
provision adopted. Not only are accrued benefits thus payable and 
benefits for permanent partial disability maturing after the death of 
the injured person, but an award for disability may be made after 
the death of the injured employee. (Sec. 33.) 

The independence of the injured workman’s claims and those of 
his dependents after death was emphasized in a case in which an 
employee was injured by the negligence of a third party and recov- 
ered damages therefor in a considerable sum. He later died of his 
injuries, and a death benefit was sought by the widow. The com- 
mission allowed the same over the employer’s protest that the case 
had been closed by the employee’s settlement with the third party. 
It was held that the right of a widow: and children arose only at the 
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time of the death of the injured man, and no act of his could ha; 
their right. (Solomone v. Degnon Contracting Co. (1919). 2 
S. D. R. 456.) 


North Dakota 


HE North Dakota workmen’s compensation act does not in any 
way limit the payments made to a widow and dependent chil- 
dren, regardless of how long the decedent received temporary, 
per manent partial, or permanent total disability compensation prior 
to death, according to an opinion of the workmen’s compensation 
bureau of the State. No decisions on the subject heve been found, 
but compensation is payable to a widow or widower until deat! or 
remarriage. The law provides that in case the widow remarries 
lump sum is to be paid to her, minor dependent children not being 
entitled to any increase in compensation because of her remarriage: 
but where any other beneficiary ceases to be entitled to benctits, 
compensation is payable to the remainder the same as if they had 
been the only dependents. (Sec. 3G.) Burial expenses are a sepa- 
rate allowance. (Sec. 3 I.) 
No provision appears relative to accrued payments or future pay- 
ments in case of the death from another cause of a person receiving 
or entitied to disability benefits. 


Ohio 


|? IS provided in the Ohio compensation law that where compen- 

sation has been paid for disability prior to death and death is 
the result of an injury, it shall be deducted from the term of tlie 
award on account of the death, which is limited to eight years from 
the date of the injury. (Sec. 1465-82.) The allowance for funeral 
expenses is distinct. (Sec. 1465-89.) 

Where a dependent was awarded compensation it was held that 
the statute does not provide for termination of benefits at the 
death of the dependent or the cessation of dependency, nor for 
their termination at the option of the board, but for their con- 
tinuance when once awarded, until the expiration of the statutory 
term. ‘‘The theory is that when an employee is injured or 
killed in the course of employment, a sum fixed by law is set 
off from the [State insurance] fund to compensate him for his in- 
juries, or his dependents for his death, to compensate for taking 
away the man’s right to earn a livelihood, which, but for the ace 
dent, he would have earned.” The amount is fixed at the date of 
the death by the statute, not by the board, and is set aside wit!) 10 
provision for rebate. It was therefore held that the administrtor 
could collect the balance of the award on the death of the Bender 
nor would payments cease if the dependent should become inde p' a 
ent, as payment of the award did not rest on dependency. (Staic fe 
rel. Mundi gv. Industrial Commission of Ohio (1915), 92 Ohio St. 
111 N. E. 299.) 

Where death occurs from another cause than the injury, 
accrued unpaid benefits may, in the discretion of the commis-\0!\ 
be paid to dependents, or for services in connection with the !ast 
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illness of the employee. (Sec. 1465-83.) This suggests the dis- 
continuance of such benefits as of the date of the death, but the 
section is somewhat lacking in clearness. 


Oklahoma 


H{E constitution of Oklahoma precludes the possibility of any 
provision limiting the amount recoverable in case of death. 
The compensation law of the State therefore is restricted to non- 
fatal injuries, and no provision appears in regard to the survival 
to the family or to the personal representative of any amount that 
might remain unpaid on a specific award in the event of the death 
of the injured employee from another cause. Indeed, it is said that 
the act is “to afford to the employee a special procedure under 
which to maintain his action where the injuries do not result in 
death. After the death his representatives may maintain their 
action, but not under the compensation act.’’ (Lahoma Oil Co. v. 
State Industrial Commission (1918), 71 Okla. 160, 175 Pac. 836.) 
In the same case it was said that the statutory provision for total 
disability adjudged to be permanent is an award for not more than 
500 weeks, with “no provision for payment of an award in the event 
of the death of the employee.”’ 


Oregon 


CCORDING to the State industrial accident commission, no 
deductions are made from an award for death of prior paid 
compensation where death ensued as a result of the injury; neither 
are any deductions made for temporary or permanent partial 
disability. The expense of burial is independent of other allowances. 
Minor children are not entitled to the balance of an award which 
would have been paid to a widow upon her remarriage, when she 
receives ‘ ‘once and for all a lump sum equal to 10 times her monthly 
allowance,” that is, $300, the monthly allowance of a widow being 
$30; but an original allowance is made for dependent minor children 
of the deceased workman at the rate of $8 a month until they reach 
the age of 16 years. In case of the death of the mother, leaving 
minor orphans, this rate is increased to $15 per month until the 
boys reach the age of 16 and the girls reach the age of 18 years. 
(Sec. 6626 (a).) 

In case of the death of an injured workman during a period of 
total disability, ‘‘whatever the cause of death, leaving a widow, 
invalid widower or child under the age of 16 years,” the same benefits 
are allowable as in case of death from injury; (sec. 6626 (c)), and 
where a workman dies during the term of a specific award, pay- 
ments continue for the period of such award, payable to the bene- 
ficiaries under the law in case of death. (Sec. 6626 (f).) 


Pennsylvania 


THE Pennsylvania compensation law provides for death benefits 

for a maximum period of 300 weeks, including the period of 
prior disability payments, if any. Compensation ‘to beneficiaries 
ceases upon death, remarriage, or a child attaining the age of 16 
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years, except that the widow is to receive upon remarriage a |\imp 
sum equal to ‘“‘the then value of the compensation payable to her 
during one-third of the [remaining] period,” with a maximum }))))j- 
tation of 100 weeks. The allowance for burial expense is dist ine 
from other benefits. When the right of any beneficiary ceases, the 
compensation to those remaining becomes as though they were the only 
original dependents. This applies in case of the remarriage of th. 
widow as well as in the event of her death; children under 16 at the 
expiration of the 300-week period allowed for the widow also receive 
newly adjusted awards. (Sec. 307.) Nor does a commutation of 
the payments to a widow who dies during the compensation period 
affect the rights of the child to its statutory award. © (Angello ¢. 
P.& R. R. Co. (1921), 6 Board Dec. 157.) However, where ther 
was a partial commutation involving a reduction of the amount o| 
weekly payments for the remainder of the 300 weeks’ period, and the 
widow remarried before the expiration thereof, no increase could be 
made in the amounts allowed the children until the termination of 
the 300 weeks. (Lucas v. Ellsworth Collieries Co. (1922), 7 Board 
Dec. 310.) 

If the death of an injured employee was due to some other c:tise 
than the injury, all rights to compensation cease (sec. 306); aid it 
was at one time ruled by the State compensation board that, eve: 
where death resulted from the injury, neither the dependents nor thie 
personal representative of the deceased employee could institute ar 
action to recover the compensation which was accrued at the time of 
the death of the workman, but which had been unpaid. (Kinley ¢. 
Penn. R. Co., 5 Board Dec. 272.) It was here said that the depend- 
ents had a new and independent right, and it is presumable that, in 
the absence of a prior award, they would receive the full 300 weeks’ 
benefits. However, later decisions by the board are to the effect 
that accrued unpaid benefits are, in such cases, to go to the personal 
representative. This rule was applied in a case in which an en- 
ployee, apparently without dependents, died from another cause 
than the injury, having due him a sum accrued on account of an 
award for total disability for an indefinite period, no payments hav- 
ing been made thereon (Smith v. Mitchell Lumber Co. (1925), 10 
Board Dec. 3); also in a case where a widow entitled to benefits on 
account of the death of her husband died without having received 
benefits for the interval between his death and hers, about 20 mouths 
The board ruled that the personal representative was entitled to the 
amount ‘‘due the estate of the deceased widow covering a periv 
from 14 days after the death of her husband to her death.” Ther 
was a child surviving, and his right as an orphan accrued at once 0! 
his mother’s death, so that he was entitled to the same amouiit 4s 
if he had been the only person entitled to compensation at the (ime 
of the death of his father. (Butala v. Wachna Coal Co., 10 Board 
Dec. 24.) 

In the foregoing cases the employer contended that the deat) 0! 
the employee extinguished compensation payments, referring t« tlie 
provision that payments to a dependent ‘‘cease’’ in the even! 0! 
death, remarriage, ete. The repeated claims led to a full discussion 
of the subject in Gidos v. Fayette Coal Co. (1925), 10 Board Dev. 2), 
where compensation had been paid to a widow for nearly four y«x"s, 
then withheld for 8 months, when she died. ‘‘The payer wan's (0 
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keep the money so withheld.” The court denied this contention, 
saving that “it would be a curious twist of the statute’’ to permit 
default to avoid liability, while an employer paying promptly would 
be penalized by the relative burden assumed by his compliance with 
the law. 

Porto Rico 


PORTO RICO is one of the few jurisdictions which provide for 
death benefits to be paid in a lump sum. This ranges from 
$1,000 to $4,000, according to decedent’s earning capacity, the num- 
ber and relationship of dependents, and their conditions and neces- 
sities. The commission may grant a pension instead of a lump sum 
in its discretion. (Sec. 3 A, 5, 6.) 

There is no provision in the Porto Rico compensation law providing 
for deductions of prior paid compensation when death ensues as a 
result of the injury, nor has any case been found dealing with such 
circumstances; neither does any provision appear covering the case 
of the death of a workman from another cause while in receipt of 
schedule benefits. Expenses of burial are not provided for. 


Rhode Island 


SECTION 1217 provides that if death results from the injury, 
persons wholly dependent shall receive compensation for a period 
of 300 weeks from the date of the injury; but when weekly payments 
have been made to an injured employee prior to death, the compen- 
sation to dependents begins from the date of the last of such pay- 
ments. The inference is clear that payments made prior to death 
are deductible from the death benefit awarded to the employee’s 
dependents. 
Where a father and mother were awarded separate sums as partial 
dependents on a son, and the mother died, there was held to be no 
vested right on which the administrator could base a claim for the 
remaining portion of her award (Duffney v. Morse Lumber Co. 
(1919), 42 R. 1. 260, 107 Atl. 225); but where a widow was awarded 
$10 per week for 300 weeks and died during the period, payments 
were continued to two dependent sons, $5 weekly to each. On the 
death of one his payments were terminated, but on an action by the 
surviving brother it was held that the entire amount payable to a 
dependent should have been paid to him and it was so ordered. 
(Gallagher v. United Electric Rys. Co. (1926), 134 Atl. 8.) 

There was no mention in the original compensation act regarding 
the remarriage of a widow, and the supreme court of the State held 
that the question of the dependency of a widow is fixed as of the 
death of her husband, so that subsequent remarriage is ineffective to 
modify an award made on the basis of such condition. (Newton 2. 
Rhode Island Co. (1919), 42 R. I. 58, 105 Atl. 363.) However, an 
amendment of 1926 provides that upon the remarriage of the widow, 
“the compensation theretofore payable to such widow shall cease 
and determine.’”’ (Sec. 1217.) In view of the language of the law 
making all payments to the widow, varying with the number of 
children, it would seem that the remarriage terminated all payments. 

Section 1226 provides that all payments of compensation ‘shall 
cease upon the death of the employee from a cause other than or 
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not induced by the injury for which he is receiving compensation.” 
Burial expenses are payable only in case there are no dependents, 
(See. 1220.) 


South Dakota 
HE maximum payment in case of death is four times the aver: 
annual earnings of the employee, not to exceed $3,000. “Any 
compensation payments other than necessary medical, surgic al or 
hospital fees or services shall be deducted in ascertaining the amount 


payable on death.” (Sec. 9458.1.) This seems adequately spec tic, 
but it is again provided that where total disability is permanent, and 
compensation has been awarded therefor, if the injured man dics as 
the result of the injury before the amount payable as a death benefit 
is exhausted, such remainder goes to the dependents or to a personal 
representative to be distributed according to the terms of the act 
(Sec. 9459.) So also in the case of the remarriage of a widow with 
dependent children, any unpaid balance otherwise due her is to be 
paid to the children. (Sec. 9458.7.) 

No provision of the law or construction of court appears with 
reference to cases of death from another cause than the injury during 
the term of any award. Allowance for burial expenses is made only 
when no dependents survive. (Sec. 9458.) 


Tennessee 


ig IS specifically provided in the Tennessee compensation act 
(section 28 (f)) that if death results from an accidental injury sus- 
tained in the course of the employment, or during a period of disa- 
bility caused by such injury if death results proximately therefrom, 
‘all payments previously made as compensation for such injury “1 l 
be deducted from the compensation, if any, due on account of deat! 

It is also provided (section 30 (9)) that the dependency of a widow 
or widower of a deceased employee and dependent children shall 
terminate with the remarriage of the widow, except a child physically 
or mentally incapacitated from earning “and the dependence of such 
a child shall terminate with the age of 18.” 

An uncommon provision is one that terminates payments to al 
employee permanently totally disabled who becomes an inmate of « 
public institution; if there are dependents, however, payments go 
to them the same as if the employee were deceased. (Sec. 28 («)).) 
Payments to a widow, with children vary with the number of childr en, 
but no provision appears to have been made for readjustment in the 
case of a child attaining noncompensable age. Payment to any 
dependent ceases on death or marriage. (Sec. 30 (14).) No _pro- 
vision appears as to. cases of death of an injured workman recei\ !ng 
specific benefits if the death is from another cause than the cvin- 
pensated injury. Burial expenses are allowed in addition to other 
benefits. 


Texas 


"THE Texas compensation law provides that in case death occ 's 
as the result of an injury after a period of total or pa i 
incapacity for which compensation has been paid, the period 0! 
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incapacity shall be deducted from the total period of compensation, 
and the benefits paid thereunder from the maximum allowed for 
the death. (Art. 5246-16.) The allowance for burial is to be 
deducted from compensation awarded. (Art. 5246-17.) 

In the ease of Consolidated Underwriters v. Saxon (1924), 265 
S. \W. 143, an employee died as the result of injury, and the indus- 
trial aceldent board awarded compensation to his widow and chil- 
dren for @ period of 360 weeks beginning with the date of the injury, 
practically merging the decedent’s claim for disability, which he 
had not enforced, and that of the widow and children for the death 
of the husband and father. 

Rights of beneficiaries are determined by the facts as they exist 
at the date of the death of the myured workman, and are “complete, 
absolute and vested.’’ Awards are to be apportioned according to 
the law of descent and distribution of the State (art. 5246—-15)—a 
provision that seems to take the place of the customary provisions 
as to the effect of death and marriage on the rights of beneficiaries. 
Thus, it was held that a death benefit is a vested nght capable of 
being passed by the will of the beneficiary, where a dependent father 
and mother were claimants, and the father died before the deter- 
mination of the action. (Texas Employers’ Ins. Assn. v. McDonnell 
(1925), 278 S. W. 294.) The right extends to future as well as to 
accrued payments, and an administrator is entitled to act with 
regard thereto for the benefit of the heirs. (Moore ». Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal Assn. (1924), 255 S. W. 1051.) 


Utah 


THE Utah compensation law provides compensation for disability 

for a maximum period of six years, and a maximum benefit of 
$5,000; if death results from the mjury, benefits run for such por- 
tion of six years from the date of the mjury as remains after the 


pF death. (Secs. 3138, 3140.) It is also provided that compensation 


ceases on the death or marriage of dependents, and where the widow 
remarries, she is entitled to a lump-sum settlement. (Sec. 3141.) 
Disability benefits terminate with the death of the mjured work- 
man (see. 3138); and where an employee, who would have been 
entitled to compensation for a specified number of weeks if he had 
lived, died from causes unconnected with the injury before he was 
awarded compensation, it was held that the administrator of his 
estate was not entitled to such compensation, since the right was per- 
sonal and not a right that had been vested in the employee immedi- 
ately upon his injury, so that nothing passed to his estate upon his 
death. (Heiselt Construction Co. v. Industrial Commission of 
Utah (1921), 56 Utah 59, 197 Pac. 599.) 
Allowance for burial is an independent award. 


Vermont 


THE compensation law of Vermont provides specifically that if 

death results from an injury within two years, and in case a 
period of disability precedes the death, it ‘shall be deducted from 
the total. periods of compensation” named in the act. Burial 
expenses are a separate allowance. (Secs. 5777, 5782.) The effect 
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of this is that even where burial expenses have been paid, separate 
claim must be made for compensation as such, and the statute of 
limitation will bar a claim tardily brought. (Barber v. Estey Oran 
Co. (1926), 135 Atl. 1.) 

Compensation benefits awarded any beneficiary cease upon death, 
remarriage or reaching the age of 18 years, and when the right of 
any beneficiary ceases, the compensation of the surviving dependents 
becomes the same as if they were the only original dependents. 
(Sec. 5779.) In case an injured workman dies from another cause 
than the injury while in receipt of benefits for a specified period, 
remaining payments are to go to his dependents. (Sec. 5783.) 


Virginia 


HE Virginia compensation law provides that if death results 
from an accident within six years, compensation may be granted 
for 300 weeks from the date of the injury, and in addition an allow- 
ance for burial expenses. If disability payments have been made to 
the injured workman prior to his death, payments to dependents 
‘shall begin from the date of the last of such payments.”’ (Sec. 39.) 
Thus, where an employee received an injury from which he died about 
two months later the State commission awarded compensation for 
the statutory period less the number of weeks for which compensa- 
tion had already been paid by the insurance carrier. (Patton ». 
Winchester Cold Storage Co., Opinions of Industrial Commission, 
1921, p. 598.) 

When an employee entitled to compensation for partial disability 
included in the specific schedule dies from another cause than the 
injury, the balance of the disability award is to be paid to the de- 
pendents. (Sec. 38.) It is further provided that compensation to 
a widow or widower terminates upon remarriage, but in case there 
are other dependents the compensation passes to them. (Sec. 40.) 


Washington 


"THE compensation law of Washington differs from that of most 

States in that it prescribes a specific sum monthly to the sur- 
viving spouse in case of the death of a husband or wife in an indus- 
trial accident. Such payments are to cease “at the end of the month 


9) 


in which remarriage shall occur.”’ The same payments are to be 
made if the injured employee dies during a period of permanent total 
disability, ‘‘whatever the cause of death,” if a widow, invalid wid- 
ower, or child under 16 survives.: A widow remarrying receives & 
lump sum of $240, but the additional allowances fixed by the law for 
each child of the deceased continue without modification by reason 
of such remarriage. (Sec. 7679a, c.) There is an independent 
allowance for burial. 

Specific awards on account of permanent partial disabilities are 
compensated by the payment of fixed sums, which are apparently 
regarded as a purely personal right, since where a workman secured 
an award in a lump sum for injury to an eye, but was killed in an 
independent accident before the warrant for payment was issued, the 
widow and children were held to have no interest in the sum awaie( 
for the loss of the eye, but only in the benefits provided for the deatli 
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due to the accidental injury. (Zahler v. Department of Labor and 
Industries (1925), 125 Wash. 410, 217 Pac. 55.) An administratrix 
was said to have no interest in an award to the decedent on account 
of a permanent partial disability for which an award had been made 
but no Warrant issued prior to the death from another cause. (Ray 
». Ind. Ins. Com. (1918), 99 Wash. 176, 168 Pac. 1121.) 





West Virginia 





































AS IN Washington, payments to dependent beneficiaries are fixed 
“* sums, the widow or widower to have $30 monthly until death 
or remarriage, and each child under 16 years an independent allot- 
ment of $5 monthly until death or attainment of the age of 16. A 
widow or widower remarrying receives a lump-sum commutation, 
without affecting the rights of the child. (Sec. 33.) Funeral 
expenses are a distinct allowance. (Sec. 29.) 

Schedule injuries entitle to compensation “payable only to the 
injured employee, and the right thereto shall not vest in his or her 
estate.’ However, any compensation accrued to the date of death 
is to be paid to dependents, if any. (Sec. 31.) 

Where a minor contributes to the support of a dependent parent 
and is accidentally killed, an award to the dependent father is to be 
continued to his surviving widow, the mother of the deceased em- 
ployee, in case of the father’s death durmg the compensation period, 
but in ease of the death of both parents, the compensation ceases. 
Sec. 33(b).) 





Wisconsin 






HE law of Wisconsin limits a death benefit to a sum equal to 
four times the average annual earnings, but which, when added 
to any disability indemnity received, shall not exceed the maximum 
amount payable for permanent total disability. (This implies a limita- 
tion calling for a deduction from the total amount in case any part of 
the sum that would occasion such excess has been paid to the decedent 
as a disability benefit prior to his death. (Sec. 102.09.(3).) This 
would seem to be the view adopted in the case, City of Milwaukee v. 
Industrial Commission (1915), 160 Wis. 238, 151 N. W. 247, where 
an amount paid to a decedent during the interval between the injury 
uid the death, some months later, was beld deductible from the death 
benefits awarded the widow. The expense of burial is a separate 
allowance. (Sec. 102.09 (4n).) 

Where an iojury causes permanent total disability and death 
occurs from another cause, the compensation payable is the same as 
if the death had been due to the injury; and where there is an award 
lor permanent partial disability, the fixed allowance is a vested 
right to which the dependents are entitled (Sec. 102.09(4)), the law 
providing for such disposition, though it “‘might have properly 
become a part of his estate,’ subject to administration as other 
property. (City of Milwaukee v. Roth (1924), 185 Wis.307,201 N. W. 
251.) In this case it was held that the death of a man entitled to 
permanent partial disability benefits, and receiving temporary total 
disability benefits at the time of his death from another cause had a 
vested right to both forms of compensation. ‘‘His death from a 
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cause other than the injury merely cut off the possibility of furthe, 
payment to him but did not cut off or extinguish the right that he had 
to compensation.’”’ An award was not necessary to the establish). 
ment of this right, since it only determines the amount, the right to 
compensation being fixed by the statute. And if the death is due to 
an independent compensable injury, this does not affect the vested 
right to a permanent partial disability benefit. (Klug & Smith ¢. 
Kreiner (1925), 188 Wis. 422, 206 N. W. 53.) 

While the statute correlates the death benefit with disability 
indemnity to the extent of limiting the sum total to a permanen| 
total disability benefit, the rights of the i injured workman and those 
of the dependent are separate and distinct, so that a settlement by 
the injured workman on the basis of a presumed temporary dis- 
ability, death subsequently ensuing from the same injury, had ny 
effect on the claim of the dependent widow. (Milwaukee Coke & 
Gas Co. v. Industrial Commission (1915), 160 Wis. 247, 151 N. W, 
245.) The court here held that two distinct claims were initiated 
by the injury, one belonging to the workman and the other, accruing 
only upon his death, belonging to the dependents, over which he 
had no control. 

Questions of dependency are determined as of the date of the acci- 
dent, and the right of any dependent to benefits “‘shall become fixed 
as of such time, irrespective of any subsequent change of conditions,” 
any balance unpaid at the time of the death of any beneficiary to go 
to his personal representative. (Sec. 102.11 (5).) 


Wyoming 


[\- ASMUCH as death benefits under the Wyoming compensation 

act are lump-sum payments, no question of succession can arise. 
A widow or invalid widower is to receive $2,000, and each child 
a fixed amount. If the injured workman is in receipt of temporary 
total disability benefits, and dies from the results of the injuries, 
any sum received by him in excess of $2,400 is to be deducted pro- 
portionately from the lump amounts to be paid to the surviving 
widow and to the guardian of the children. (Sec. 4334 (d).) The 
allowance for burial is distinct. 

Permanent total disability benefits exceed those allowed for 
death, and are likewise payable in a lump sum; but where an award 
had been made to a workman adjudged permanently totally disa- 
bled, his death ensuing before the issue of the warrant, the adminis- 
tratrix was held not to be entitled to the benefits of the award 
(La Chapelle v. Union Pac. Coal Co. (1922), 29 Wyo. 449, 214 Pac. 
587.) 


United States 


[PATH benefits are payable to widows or dependent widowers, 
according to fixed percentages, with additional percentages !0! 
each child under 18 years of age up to the maximum. Eaemenl 
to widows or widowers continue until death or remarriage, and | 
child until death, marriage, or reaching the age of 18. On the cessation 
of compensation to any person, other beneficiaries are entitled to 
such amounts as they would have received if they had been the only 
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ersons entitled to compensation at the time of the decedent’s death. 
(Sec. 10.) Allowance for burial is a separate benefit. (Sec. 11.) 
This law is one of the very small number that does not provide 
fxed benefits for specific injuries. Inasmuch as there is no fixed 
maximum either in time or amount for a death benefit, the question 
of deductions from death benefits on account of prior disability 
payments does not arise. 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 





Maryland 


HE eleventh annual report of the Industrial Accident Commis- 
7 sion of Maryland covers the year ending October 31, 1925. 
There were 13,392 employers insured under the terms of the 
ompensation law during the year and 38,983 accidents were reported, 
an increase of 11 over the preceding year. The commission disposed 
f 14,306 claims, of which 161 were im fatal cases. Payments made 
juring the year or outstanding on specific awards and in accordance 
with awards made within the period amounted to $2,290,220. This 
total does not include payments »warded for temporary total dis- 
ability eases running beyond the year of the report. The amounts 
awarded in fatal cases aggregated $455,678, in permanent total cases 
$20,000, and in permanent partial cases $274,148. Payments dur- 
ing the year on account of temporary injuries amounted to $830,008. 
The claims submitted were, for fatal cases, 100; for permanent 
total disability, 4; for permanent partial disability, 578: and for tem- 
porary total disability, 13,239. 

The commission held 976 formal hearings. The issues raised num- 
bered 1,971. The question most often occurring was as to whether 
the injury arose out of and in the course of the employment (389 
cases), closely followed by questions as to the nature and extent of 
the disability (374 cases). 

Tables presented give the number of employers insured, classified 
by industries; claims disallowed and reasons therefor; nature of 
injuries causing permanent partial disability; tables of ‘administra- 
tive details, as hearings, reports, claims, etc.; claims classified accord- 
ing to industry ; payments by insurance companies; classifications 
according to average weekly wage, age, and sex; mechanical sources 
o! injury; nonmechanical sources of injury ; nature of i injury ; location 
ol injury; oecupation; and a summary of the dependents in fatal 
CusSeS 

The State of Maryland maintains an accident fund in competition 
with other insurance carriers. Of the 13,239 claims reported paid 
by insurance companies the State fund was the carrier in 1,221 cases 
ol temporary total disability, 72 cases of permanent partial disa- 
bility, and 18 fatal cases. The only company that exceeded this 
umount was the Maryland Casualty Co., with 1,342 temporary total 
and 71 permanent partial disability cases, and 14 fatalities. The 
lext company in rank reported 948 temporary total, 43 permanent 
partial, and 1 permanent total disability cases, and 3 deaths. Self- 
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insurers cared for 2,977 temporary total, 123 permanent partial, 
permanent total disability cases, and 31 deaths. 

The condition of the State fund i is satisfactory, the surplus amount- 
ing to $460,000, the amount of $8,491 having been added during the 
year. The assets also increased nearly $46, 000, premiums increasing 
over $60,000 above the previous year. The expense ratio, inc luding 
reinsurance and administrative expenses of all kinds, was 13 per cent, 
“This is about one-third of the average expense ratio of the private 
insurance carriers of compensation insurance.” 


Nebraska 


HE Commissioner of LaLur of Nebraska is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the compensation act of that State. Histwentieth 
biennial report gives an account of the operations under the compensa- 
tion act for the year 1925, together with a summary of the accidents, 
compensation, etc., for the 11 years of the history of the law. 

The number of accidents reported in 1925 was the largest in the 
history of the act, 17,074, as against 15,035 for the preceding calendar 
year. «The amount of medical and hospital benefits paid was $319. 807, 
and of compensation for injuries, $623,043, a total of $942,850. 

The foregoing totals include payments by self-insurers as well as 
those by the insurance companies. Premiums collected by insurance 
companies for the year 1925 amounted to $1,330,031, while losses paid 
by the companies aggregated $877,850, leaving $452,181 gross profits. 
For the 11 years of the history of the act, the insurance department of 
the State reports premiums collected to the amount of $8,695,190 and 
losses paid to the amount of $4,800,692, gross profits amounting to 
$3,894,498, or 44.8 per cent of the amount of premiums collected. 
The report notes “the recent bankruptcy of a mutual insurance 
company that had for years s written a large volume of compensation 
insurance in Nebraska.’’ This incident was the occasion of numerous 
inquiries as to actual expenditures and their. objects by the insurance 
companies, but the department found itself prevented by lack of funds 
from furnishing the information desired. It earnestly recommends 
that steps be taken to secure the necessary appropriation for the 
purpose ‘‘of determining whether or not the burdensome premius 
collected for compensation insurance from Nebraska employes we 
justified.” 

While the companies paid the amounts above stated for 15,390 
accidents, in 1925, 57 self-insuring employers paid out $146,864 for 
1,578 accidents, and for 106 accidents uninsured employers were 
obliged to pay from their own resources $14,759 in compensation «and 
other benefits. 

The report presents no accident statistics other than the above 
totals. Separate accounts are given of each of 34 fatal cases and 0! 
eac h permanent disability case, as to which the report states that 

‘in all probability most of these claims will continue for life.” Some 
80 pages are given to individual accounts of contested compens: ation 
cases. 
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Wisconsin 


i Industrial Commission of Wisconsin presents in its April-May, 
1926, issue of the publication, Wisconsin Labor Statistics, a 
review Of the compensable injuries for the year 1925. The total 
number of injuries settled was 21,137, of which 244 were fatal, 9 
caused permanent total disability and 1,769 caused permanent 
partial disability. Weighting deaths and permanent total dis- 
abilities on @ basis of 6,000 days’ time loss, the injuries covered caused 
, time loss of 3,233,332 days. Total indemnity was paid amounting 
to $3,490,021, besides $1,100,852 for medical aid. 

There were 282 cases of occupational disease, 10 resulting fatally 
and 3 causing permanent partial disability. The lost time attributed 
to this group of disabilities was 69,722 days, indemnity being paid 
to the amount of $59,146 and medical aid, $13,186. 

In the 244 fatal cases, 5 were compromised without funeral benefits 
while in 239 such benefits were allowed to the amount of $45,116. 
This suggests that the maximum allowance of $200 was quite fre- 
quently granted. 

Accidents attributed to machinery numbered 3,595 or 17 per cent 
of all compensable cases. Handling objects was the most prolific 
cause of injury, 5,107 cases being attributed to this cause. The next 
was falls of persons, with 2,807 cases; next, hand tools, with 1,641; 
and stepping on or striking against objects, with 1,503. Falling 
objects caused 1,202 injuries, no other source being responsible for 
as many as 1,000 injuries. Of injuries due to machinery, 1,228 were 
charged to metal-working machines and 1,028 to woodworkin 
machines, the two constituting more than two-thirds of the tot 
number covered. 

A detailed table gives an analysis of all compensable injuries in 
cases Closed during the calendar year, by cause and by nature of 
injury. Thus, there were 45 cases of loss of arm above the elbow, 
oi which 14 were due to machinery and 6 to handling objects; 48 
cases Of loss of arm at the elbow, of which 15 were due to machinery 
and 6 to handling objects; 95 cases of loss of hand, of which 31 were 
due to machinery and 13 to handling objects; 150 cases of loss of 
thumb, of which 82 were due to machinery and 33 to handling 
objects; 719 cases of loss of a single finger, of which 417 were due to 
machinery and 159 to handling objects. 

Of the total number of temporary disabilities, 6,459 continued 
from one to two weeks and 12,656 for more than two weeks. The 
average indemnity cost per case was $165 and the average medical 
cost $52. The highest average indemnity cost was an average of 
$1,412 in 8 cases of injuries due to milling machines; 77 cases of 
injury due to electricity called for an average indemnity of $1,158. 
The average number of days lost per case, using the basis of weighting 
is above set forth, was 152.9in 1925. This contrasts with an average 
loss of 122.3 days in 1924 and 191.4 in 1919, the highest for any year. 
lor temporary disabilities the average number of days lost per case 
Was 24.9 in 1925 as against 27.3 in 1924, the highest for any year. 
Very uniformly, 90 per cent of all compensable cases are temporary injuries. 
During the past 11 calendar years, the commission settled 168,416 temporary 


disability eases involving 4,186,231 working-days’ time loss, or an average of 
4.86 working-days per case. 
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Decree Regulating Peruvian Workmen’s Compensation 
Law ' 


HE Peruvian workmen’s compensation law covers workers in the 
following industries or occupations: (1) Mines, quarries, and sa}; 
works where more than 35 persons are employed; (2) the cop- 

struction, repair, and maintenance of buildings, railway lines, bridges 
and roads; (3) the installation, repair, and removal of gas and electyj- 
cal equipment and lightning rods as well as telegraph and telephone 
systems; (4) transportation operations by land or sea, and agric||- 
tural pursuits provided mechanical power is used; (5) loading and 
unloading; (6) industrial establishments in which mechanical power is 
used. 

Compensation must be paid by the employer for all industria! 
accidents occurring to the worker which arise out of and in the course 
of the employment, if the latter’s wages do not exceed 120 Peruvian 
pounds? a year. Accidents shown to have been intentionally 
brought about by the injured person are not compensable. 


Compensation Benefits 


HE compensation scale is based upon the earnings of the injured 

employee. 

Death.—lf the accident causes the worker’s death the employer 
shall pay toward the funeral expenses an amount equal to two 
months’ earnings of the deceased and, in addition, compensation to 
the specified relatives, as follows: (1) To the surviving spouse, a life 
annuity equal to 11 per cent of the yearly wage of the deceased. 
(2) To the iegitimate or illegitimate children an annuity, equally 
divided, of 22 per cent of the deceased parent’s yearly wage until 
they become 16 years of age, or if incapacitated for work, an equal 
annuity for life. If no spouse survives, the annuity may be raised to 
33 per cent of the parent’s yearly wage. (3) In the absence of chil- 
dren the direct descendants entirely dependent upon the deceased 
are to receive annuities, the total of which may not exceed 22 per cent 
of the annual wage. (4) Failing the above-mentioned relatives, to 
ascendants dependent upon the deceased, individual life annuities of 
15 per cent, the total of which may not exceed 30 per cent. 

Whenever a fatal compensable injury is suffered by an employee 
who has no survivors entitled to the compensation or if the com- 
pensation is not claimed within a year after the death, it shal! be 
turned over to a charitable institution designated by the Government 
The same procedure shall be followed in the case of foreign laborer 
who leave no heirs in the country and with whose countries there ts 10 
international reciprocal agreement. | 

Permanent total disability —The total loss of both eyes, of bot! 
arms, of both hands, of both legs, of both feet, of one arm and one !o00l, 
of one leg and one eye, or incurable mental illness shall constitute 
permanent total disability. 


1 Peru. El Peruano, Lima, Peru, June 10, 1924; and Legislacion Obrera, by Juan Angulo Puente Arm 
Lima, 1917, pp. 149-168. 


2 Pound at par=$4.87; exchange is approximately $3.55. 
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(f employers wish to pay the compensation benefits in a lump sutra 
the payments will be subject to the following scale, contained in the 
regulative decree, which shows the degrees of disability for specified 
injuries expressed i in percentages of total disability : 


Per cent of 
Total loss of: incapacity 


Arm (right or left) - eles pmeclR  i R db ti eas Arata tikes aa 
Forearm (right or left) _- 0 ali lp pe B ETE mene: eget 
Hand (right mw BeGNG SEU. eel e ele 2B uUgG 
‘sav. fient or leit) ~. 2-2. - 2.2. mn Ue eo oo 
Two phalanges of right _- PRES SE Fi7 Pe a cael 
-. » ... .. <<a Saas by ageaeem: 9 
One phalanx only ee ees be espe 6 
Index finger (right) ue Se SULA i. ra 
Index finger (left) ie tf Sleek gia, tails 
One phalanx only _______-__-- ae ee: 6 
Middle finger Lert Pte nate Hip ge g 
One phalanx only geet : darrian Mas} 6 
Fass y at Se Laem eee A Sie ibe 9 
"Bree eo ee eee eee se Bt 6 
Little finger eS a ee ee ok ieee nad eee 
One phalanx only Seip ect ae y aid i ds ie sie Rates aaa 6 
Thigh BM ne rapt ppt : coe ene ee 
Leg ave. iy hn tiiwe 60 
Foot ss F Sad ee eee. Se. 50 
RN RSE os Pee Taree ee ae sel ee Se 6 
Sight, one eve Che Ee rea I 
Hearing, both ears__ PreAlz. LO ete, ep shila A 
Hearing, one ear TU IRE y 
Hernia: 
Inguinal or double crural SEF EE eee O eeeS pee 18 
Inguinal or simple crural. Ss AO 12 


If the employer does not pay the injured workin: the lump-sum 
benefit he shall pay him a life annuity equivalent to 33 per cent of 
his yearly wages for permanent total disability. 

Permanent partial disability.—In case of permanent partial dis- 
ability the injured worker receives a life annuity equal to 33 per 
cent of his wage loss due to his disability. 

Temporary disability.—For temporary total disability the worker 
receives compensation during his disability equal to 33 per cent of 
his earnings and for temporary partial disability the benefit equals 
one-half the employee's wage loss, until he has completely recovered. 

Compensation benefits are to be increased one-half when the 
accident takes place in an establishment which lacks safety devices 
and other precautionary measures to avoid accidents. 

Demands for revision of compensation may be made by either 
party within three years 

Employers may ‘transfer the burden of paying compensation by 
insuring their workers in authorized insurance companies. 


24590 ° —27 
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Polish Study of Social Insurance Costs ' 


RECENT investigation has been made by the Social Insurajy¢, 
Division of the Ministry of Labor and Social Insurance, 
Poland into the cost of social insurance in that country a¢ 

compared with such costs in certain countries which are its c\ije{ 
competitors. 

The unification of Polish social insurance legislation, which |); 
been going on systematically for 5 years or more, has not }en 
completely accomplished. Because of the different degrees of devel- 
opment of social insurance in various parts of Poland, separate 
statistics were secured for former Austrian, Prussian, and Rus 
territory and for Polish Upper Silesia. 

The sickness insurance act of 1920 is applicable to all Poland 
except Upper Silesia, where the German law is in operation. The 
amended German Insurance Code of 1911 regulates accident insur- 
ance in Upper Silesia and the former Prussian territory, while the 
newly adapted Austrian law of 1888 governs such insurance in the 
former Austrian and Russian territory. 

In the former Prussian section of Upper Silesia invalidity, old-ag 
and survivors’ insurance is applicable to both manual and jon- 
manual workers but in the territory which was formerly under 
Austrian jurisdiction only the nonmanual workers have the benetit 
of this kind of insurance. Unemployment insurance, the latest form 
of social insurance to be inaugurated in Poland, covers the personne! 
of commercial and industrial undertakings employing five or more 
wage earners. 

In the report of this Polish inquiry comparisons are made o! (1) 
insurance contributions and wages; (2) absolute amounts of contri- 
butions for insurance; (3) insurance costs per inhabitant and the 
relations of these costs to national incomes; (4) total labor costs, 
including wages and employers’ contributions to insurance; and (5) 
social insurance costs, production cost, and selling prices. 


ot 


Rates of Insurance Contributions and Wages 


ONTRIBUTIONS for insurance in relation to wages were com- 

puted for each of the four different sections of Poland and sepa- 

rate statistics are presented in the report for large-scale indusiry, 

mining, handicrafts, and agriculture. In the table below the con- 

tributions for large-scale industry in Poland are compared with those 
for three other countries: 


PER CENT OF WAGES PAID FOR SOCIAL INSURANCE IN LARGE-SCALE INDUSTE 





Insured pelt 


person’s con! 
share ti 


“ Sere 
Country | share 


Poland: 
Former Prussian territory 
Upper Silesia_- 
Former Russian and Austrian territories....................---- 
Germany 
Czechoslovakia 
WAIL OCR? I Sa a 5 UC amp REE ANTS ane MEETS 








SS "OH Er 
cooamw 





! International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 1, 1926, pp. ~ 
Summary of the charge on production in respect of social insurance in Poland and abroad. A co! 
tive study, Warsaw, 1926 (in Polish). 
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(t would seem from the above figures that in Poland the total 
rates of contribution are not so high as in Austria and Germany. 


Amount of Insurance Contributions 


S THERE is a great variation in wage rates in different countries 
even in the same branches of industry, the absolute amounts of 
insurance contributions are also given in the report. These calcula- 
tions were made for certain branches of industry and also for indus- 
try as a Whole. 

‘The average annual expenditure per insured person for all branches 
of insurance, for industry as a whole, were as follows: 





Poland: Zloty } 
Former Prussian territory 5 ie elk wiles oe lh tee is eee 
Upper Silesia — - i ibaa ba liek essa rac a pasta 
Pessmer Austen feriitery. ........--- 65 oc lewws _ 105. 17 
Former Russian territory_______- BE TR eh Fe 121. 00 

Germany - Qube aaa abe wba deada ac «tf Sce hanna ee 

EE EERE EO IE ee ie OE Ft 161. 50 

Austria _ _ - A setep 2 COU. eb adber cel ete eee 


Great Britian 





Se As SPER ET Pits ye oS ses LS 241. 59 


Insurance Costs Per Inhabitant and in Relation to National Income 





N COUNTRIES where the national income is derived to a large 
extent from the wage-earners’ work, the insurance burden will be 
heavier than in countries with national incomes drawn from other 
sources. Subject to this reserve, the following estimates made by 
the Polish investigators indicate that Poland’s burden for social 
insurance in relation to national income is lighter than that of the 
other countries included in the comparison: 


For Poland the total annual expenditure is calculated at 313.7 million zloty 
or || zloty per inhabitant, and 3.1 per cent of a national revenue estimated at 
10,000 million zloty. In the total expenditure is included that incurred on 
account of insurance against sickness, accident, invalidity and old age, and 
unemployment, as well as miners’ insurance. 

In Germany the total annual expenditure is estimated at 2,723 million reichs- 
marks, or 45 per inhabitant, which represents 9.07 per cent of a national income 
estimated at 30,000 million reichsmarks. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, the total annual charge is reckoned to be about 
2,000 million Czech crowns, or 140 Czech crowns per inhabitant, including therein 
the cost of sickness and accident insurance, pension insurance for nonmanual 
workers, miners’ insurance, and the contributions of the State to unemployment 
insuranee, but without including charges arising out of the new law on invalidity, 
old-age, and survivors’ insurance for manual workers, which came into operation 
on July 1, 1926. 

In the ease of Austria, the Polish study calculates the total expenditure at 
224.8 million schillings, or 35 schillings per inhabitant. 

The annual cost in Great Britain for sickness and invalidity insurance, for 
unemployment insurance, industrial accident compensation, and noncontributory 
old-age pensions, is estimated at £128.76 million, or 3 per cent of a national 
income, which is estimated at £3.9 thousand million. 














































'Rate of exchange, Mar. 1, 1926: 1 mark=1.858 zloty; 100 Czech crowns=23.1283 zloty; 100 Austrian 


scillings= 110.0783 zloty; £1=37.9853 zloty. Zloty at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate for March, 1926=12.7, 
nts. - 
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Total Labor Costs 


HE Polish investigators combine the wage for a 48-hour week o{ 

a skilled and of an unskilled worker in the metal industry it} 

the contribution of the employer for social insurance and arriv« 4; 
the following total labor cost (wages and employer’s share o! jy. 


surance contribution), based on the exchange rates of December, | ')25. 


Skilled worker Unskilled wo, 

(zloty)! (zloty) 
Warsaw_-.--- ott ae Pt EE 43. 89 25. 92 
Lodz__- ; + gest 7 - 36. 23 22. 8 
Poznan se 4 wet 36. 17 26. 3! 
Berlin ¥é , j _ 102. 92 69. } 
Prague ‘fe! ‘ 75. 82 44. 69 
Vienna ie ; 65. 70 49, 24 
London : 143. 41 100. 76 


The substantially lower labor costs in the metal industry in the 
Polish cities are brought out conspicuously in this comparison. 


Social Insurance Costs, Production Costs, and Selling Price 


HE percentage which social insurance charges constitute of produc- 
tion costs was found to be subject to great variation from one 
branch of industry to another, such percentage reaching its peak in 
mining and sinking into comparative insignificance in agriculture. 
Furthermore, this percentage was found to be variable in coal produc- 
tion, even from district to district in Poland. The report also in- 
cludes figures illustrating the slight effect social insurance charges 


have on the selling prices of coal. 
Conclusions 


N THE judgment of the investigators, it would seem that the 
complaints regarding the heavy charges on production in Poland 
because of social insurance are not justified. ‘These costs were found 
to be light in comparison with the value of the product and to play 
an insignificant part among the diverse factors upon which depend 
Poland’s position in foreign markets. Indeed, “the production o! 
coal on which the burden of social insurance is heaviest is precise!) 
that which enables Poland to compete with the greatest success 01 
the international market.” 

It is pointed out that_a very substantial decrease in social insurance 
rates would result in a fall of only 1 or possibly 114 per cent in while- 
sale prices, a decline which would probably be negligible in comparison 
with the very great price variations which may he eaused by various 
other factors. In this connection reference is made to the possibilities 
of substantially reducing production costs by scientific organiza tio. 

The investigators hold that social insurance benefits constitute 4 
part of wages. If these benefits were reduced compensation of some 
kind would have to be substituted to meet the workers’ needs. Tlie 
suggestion is also made that in computing the cost of social insurance 
an estimate should be made of its advantages in allaying the workers 
dread of unemployment and sickness and in contributing to the im- 
provement of his health and the increase of his power of production. 





1 Zloty at par=19.3 cents. Exchange rate for December, 1925= 10.8 cents. 
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Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in Illinois 


BOOK on the consumers’ cooperative movement in Iilinois 
A has recently appeared, by Colston E. Warne.' This is by far 
the most exhaustive study of the cooperative movement in 

any State that has appeared. 

The writer describes the rise of the movement in Illinois, beginning 
with the Grange stores in 1872, then the movements sponsored, 
respectively, by the Sovereigns of Industry, the Knights of Labor, 
\. O. Nelson, and the Right Relationship League. As early as 1901 
the miners began to organize cooperative stores, but what the writer 
calls “‘the present period of cooperation” in Illinois began in 1910. 
“But between 1910 and 1915 successive waves of enthusiasm 
brought effective leadership to cooperation, allowing the expansion 
to continue undimmed during the war period up to the depression in 
late 1920. During the war expansion federation was eagerly sought 
by cooperative leaders. Disdain for the slow growth possible under 
federated effort, however, caused a movement toward centralized 
control which resulted disastrously.”’ 

The rise and decline of the cooperative chain stores of the miners 
operating under the ‘‘ American Rochdale plan”’ and the subsequent 
return to the Rochdale system, of the National Cooperative Whole- 
sale Association and its retail chain, of the Farmers’ Union stores, 
and of the spurious Cooperative Society of America are all described 
in detail. 

At the time of the report—the summer of 1923—there were in 
operation in Illinois 87 cooperative societies, 39 of which were Roch- 
dale enterprises, 26 were farmers’ societies and 18 were branches of 
the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society which were in 
process of reorganization on the Rochdale basis. At that time, as is 
pointed out in the report, the severe depressidn in mining and farming 
communities still continued, so that the picture given in the book is 
one of low ebb in the cooperative movement. By the spring of 1924 
conditions had become more favorable. 

Most of the stores came into existence through the influence of 
some labor organization and were aided by it. Thus the miners’ 
union was responsible for 44, the railway unions for 9, the building- 
trades unions for 2, and the molders’ union for 1. The farmers’ 
union had started 9 and the Equity Exchange 7. Fifteen stores were 
without such backing. 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced by the societies is that 
of inducing the membership to attend the meetings and to take an 





‘Warne, Colston E,: The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in Mlinois. Chicago, University of Chi- 
Cago Press, 1926, 
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active interest in the affairs of their own business. Lack of capita) 
is also a handicap, but the author is of the opinion that the low rate 
of interest paid on capital is largely responsible. “One does yo) 
need to look beyond the meager 3 to 4 per cent interest typically 

aid on capital to discover why adequate capital has not }een 
fertheonning:” 

Competition is keen, but although there has been a rapid advance 
of the cash-and-carry chain store, the main competition which th 
cooperative stores have had to meet comes from the eredit-giy ing 
private stores. ‘Retailing, with narrow margins, has in many com- 
munities become cutthroat in character.’’ The author cites one ip- 
stance where the competition has been so keen that the stores (¢ - 
operative included) have had to open as early as 4 or 5 o'clock iy 
the morning to get the early trade. Of 76 stores, 10 report slichi 
competition, 19 fairly severe, 39 severe, and 8 very severe competi- 
tion. “In a few communities where the cooperatives have gained 
ascendancy, the competitive situation is favorable but the trend is 
distinctly toward a more difficult competitive struggle.”’ 

After an analysis of the movement, the author concludes that 

It will now be clear that, although the cooperative movement is too new aile- 
quately to test its reform significance, the data indicate that cooperatives lave 
in some measure, justified their claims to superiority. Within its limited scope 
cooperation has (1) operated retail businesses on a cost basis which compares 
favorably with private stores; (2) survived a severe postwar depression, |osing 
heavily only (a) among farmers, (b) in the unclassified trades, and (c) in the 
experiments in cooperative centralization; (3) eliminated many of the motives 
for fraud; (4) reduced the pressure of salesmanship; (5) eliminated much of the 
attempt to “make business” through stimulating decorous waste; (6) reduced 
in some small towns, capitalistic monopoly; (7) proved superior in its ability to 
judge demand; (8) employed labor, for the most part, under “fair’’ conditions; 
(9) brought to many workers a practical education in democratic control of in- 
dustry; (10) materially bettered the financial habits of workers; (11) tended to 
eliminate the cost of “shopping around’’; and (12) encouraged truth in account- 
ing statements and openness in business dealings. 

On the other hand, cooperation has (1) tended to increase the duplication of 
marketing facilities; (2) followed, rather than led, in the adoption of new lines 
of merchandise; (3) failed to lessen materially the grip of the credit system 
upon workers; (4) failed to secure the necessary capital to allow expansion into 
further lines of activity; and (5) acquired the reputation of being unsuccessful, 
thus limiting its growth. 

Factors auguring favorably for the movement in Illinois are (1) the 
survival of ‘‘a substantial number of financially successful coopera- 
tives,” (2) the fact that cooperative organizations have been con- 
tinuing to move toward closer federation, (3) the cyclical nature o! 
cooperative enthusiasm, (4) the excellent training in cooperative 
control and operation, (5) the lower cost of operation of the “coopera- 
tive’ as compared with the private store, and finally, (6) the clim- 
ination of “fakers’’ from the movement. Limitations are (1) the 
difficulty of obtaining successful group action, (2) the lack of prop- 
agandist spirit, (3) the fact that as compared with Europe, Amer 
can workers have been less subjected to severe economic conditions, 
(4) the loss of confidence in cooperation in some places, (5) the !ac' 
that other movements have gained the ascendancy in the minds «! 
the workers, especially the younger ones, (6) the ee of workers 
as regards economic problems, (7) the fact that labor struggles, «0 
in some cases, trade-union politics have been carried over into the 
cooperative movement, (8) the blighting effect of unemployment, (’' 
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the ability of the cooperative societies to compete with the newer 
marketing systems, (10) divisions of opinion among cooperators as to 
proper courses of action, (11) the “increasing obsolescence of the 
purchase dividend system,”’ and (12) too low a rate of interest on 
capital. 

Appendixes give accounts of the experience of individual societies 
in the State; data showing the financial standing of the Central 
States Cooperative Wholesale Society in 1919 to 1923; cooperative 
education in America; a list of Illinois societies in operation on October 
|, 1923; and reproduction of data sheets used by the author. 





Trade of Cooperative Wholesale Societies, 1924 and 1925 


HE November, 1926, issue of the International Cooperative 
. ? ’ . . . . 

Bulletin (London) contains the following statistics as to the 

business of cooperative wholesale societies in various countries: 


SALES OF WHOLESALE SOCIETIES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1924 AND 1925 














Country and wholesale enue \ 1924 1925 
sity a 

“teva aeeeee NL! : * ‘oh: | } ek 
Austria ar | Schilling. ___| (2) 70, 770, 000 
a ar tetbhieesconas | Frane 124, 343, 475 | 141, 913, 152 
Czechoslovakia: V. D. P_- Koruna. _ -_-| 543, 990, 220 544, 852, 947 
Denmark. ' | Krone.-__--| 169, 585, 370 165, 340, 137 
SS: Ee es eee: poe erae --| Mark..._...| 1, 215, 266, 547 | 1, 435, 989, 940 
Finland: | | 

pent | Markka_____| 630, 320, 183 | 700, 548, 578 

0.T.K do | 550, 392, 605 | 656, 200, 000 
France - - "eee Tay Pe Ee | Franc. | 353, 986, 123 | 351, 693, 427 
Georgia......-- ‘ | Mepee-...... 4, 526, 9OR | 5, 467, 418 
et Rs ee 2 Pa Pia. memes 168, 466, 278 | 228, 169, 471 
Great Britain: 

Cooperative Wholesale Society | Pound_. 72, 888, 064 76, 585, 764 

Scottish Wholesale Society isch 7, 307, 707 17, 659, 069 
i ce enmimaranihnad | Pound... . 2, 043, 037 2, 082, 063 
Lee Sec Re eS Be Se Yen_. 1, 644, 630 | 3, 124, 092 
VI eh de oie UE telah Bais ent ch bode wwede ad ee eee 24, 951, 631 | 33, 068, 164 
RR i a a tattle sa Wi Lit em 10, 737, 333 | 9, 304, 436 
Jag G'> S SPREE Sep S eta e: See Florin- 11, 304, 306 | 12, 632, 150 
ee ee St et nie newens a Krone - - 31, 580, 161 31, 926, 357 
Poland: Zurazek Spoldzielni Spozywcow, Warsaw ___- Zloty - : 20, 342, 747 | 41,411, 772 
SSE Pe ener eee Ruble____- 176, 800, 000 198, 000, 000 
Scandinavia (joint wholesale)__.__..-____- 8 Krone_. 22, 900, 000 | 19, 161, 175 
0 ee a ee BP ss ae Ste eae 4 Krona_ - 83, 774, 000 97, 650, 000 
Switzerland: 

i. ote ww ABB ETS 0e i Lt? ee ’ | Frane 123, 594, 221 125, 251, 196 

| EES rary ere so a See re. 6, 881, 500 | 6, 230, 534 





' Schilling at par = 14.07 cents (exchange rate about par in 1925); Belgian franc at par =19.3 cents (exchange 





rate, 4.6 and 4.8 cents in 1924 and 1925, respectively); koruna at par =20.3 cents (exchange, about 3 cents); 
Danish krone at par=26.8 cents (16.7 and 21.1 cents); markka at par=19.3 cents (exchange 2.5 cents); 
French frane at par = 19.3 cents (exchange, 5.2and 4.8 cents); German gold mark = 23.8 cents; pound at par = 
34.8665 (exchange, $4.42 and $4.83); florin at par=40.2 cents (exchange, 38.2 and 40.2 cents); yen at par= 
9.85 cents (exchange, 41.2 and 41 cents); Norwegian krone at par=26.8 cents (exchange, 13.9 and 17.9 
cents); zloty at par=19.3 cents (exchaage, 19.2and 17.8cents); Swedish krona at par = 26.8 cents (exchange, 


26.5 and 26.9 cents); Swiss franc at par=19.3 cents (exchange, 18.2 and 19.3 cents). 


*Comparable data not available. 
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First Meeting of International Association for Social] 
Progress ' 


T THE first meeting of the Internationa! Association for Social 
Progress,’ which was held at Montreux, September 22-24, 1526, 
representatives from 17 countries were in attendance. 

The subjects for discussion included: 

The legal situation of salaried employees. 

Accident prevention. 

Credit control as a means of preventing periodical unemployment crises. 

Public works programs as a method of combating unemployment. 

International transfer of rights acquired in connection with social insuran«: 

The cost of social insurance. 

The legal situation of foreign workers. 

The cost of social legislation. 

A resolution was passed requesting the national sections of the 
association to undertake in their respective countries an intense 
propaganda to secure the prompt ratification of the hours convention. 


Protective Measures for Salaried Employees 


NOTHER adopted resolution dealt with the protection of salaried 
employees, declaring that such employees should be granted a 
half holiday per week, the deduction of necessary Sunday work from 
the normal working week, and a cessation of work for at least 4) 
consecutive hours every seven days, and that woman employees 
should not be dismissed because of work interruptions resulting from 
pregnancy or childbirth. 

The same resolution suggested the following as proper subjects for 
new national and international regulations: The penalizing of heads 
of undertakings for making open or secret agreements to refuse to 
employ certain salaried workers; payment during holidays, such pay- 
ment being based on length of service; notice of at least six weeks 
before dismissal, the period to be increased in accordance with length 
of service; the payment of an indemnity to employees after at least 
two years of service when an employment contract is canceled through 
no fault of the employees. 

Recommendation was also made for the continuance of the in- 
vestigation instituted in 1922 for the purpose of gathering document- 
ary data on the questions listed below: 


(1) Methods of combating ae oo tore among salaried employees (relic! {0 


the unemployed, employment exchanges, occupational reeducation, prote:' 
of aged employees, emigration, etc.). 

(2) Protection of apprentices and occupational training. 

(3) Protection for inventions made by employees. 

(4) Privileges in the event of bankruptcy or liquidation. 

(5) Labor inspection and control of the protection of employees. 

(6) Reciprocity in regard to social insurance. 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 11, 1926, pp. 50-57. 

2 Amalgamation of the American Association for Labor Legislation, the International Associati:! on 
Unemployment and the International Social Insurance Committee. (Labor Review, Washington, / Ul), 
1926, pp. 184, 185.) 
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Industrial Accident Prevention 


B’ RESOLUTION the meeting requested that the International 
Labor Office continue its efforts to bring about the international 
reculation of accident prevention and that the national sections of 
the Association for Social Progress inquire into the headway made in 
their respective countries along certain special lines of accident 
prevention. 


Social Insurance Rights of Migrant Workers 


A NOTHER resolution recommended that the national sections 
f\” work for the setting up of social insurance systems and for the 
ratification of the international labor conventions concerning social 
insurance. It was pointed out that the “principle of equality of 
treatment should not be in any way restricted, so far as concerns the 
suspension or capitalization of the pension, in the event of the insured 
person going abroad”’ and that ‘‘the principle of equality of treat- 
ment should be extended to insured persons who, before the risk 
materializes, pass from one country to another.”’ 


Social Insurance Costs 


HE following extract is taken from an adopted resolution on the 
cost of social insurance: 


In caleulating social charges, account should be taken of other forms of social 
relief granted to wage earners under a labor agreement or in virtue of legislation. 
It is of importance in this connection that, for each risk separately, account 
should be taken of benefits in cash, benefits in kind, and preventive measures. 
Family charges should also be considered. 

The association declares its intention of using the results obtained by the 
International Labor Office, of comparing them as between one country and 
another, and of showing their intrinsic value. 

The association also intends, in the case of certain countries and certain 
branches of industry, in particular, ‘‘key’’ industries, to consider the reaction 
of social charges on the country’s capacity to compete on the world market. 
Carried out in this manner, the work of comparison seems to the association to 
be both possible and valuable. 

The association draws the attention of the national sections to the efforts 
made for the simplification and improvement in the efficiency of social insurance. 
It considers it of real urgency that large families should be protected by a system 
of insurance which takes account of their requirements. 


Public Works and Unemployment 


[N AN approved measure dealing with unemployment and pew 

works it was stated that the systematic distribution of such 
works “beyond national frontiers would seem likely to be of con- 
siderable importance in the future as a means of combating unem- 
ployment.”’ 


Association Program for 1926-27 
‘THE meeting concluded to take up the following questions in the 
coming year: 


Legal status of foreign workers. 
Maternity insurance and social welfare. 
Guiding principles of unemployment insurance. 
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Educational Program of Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America 


COPY of a “call for education work” is published in the 
A October 29, 1926, issue of the Advance, the official organ of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. The circular 
requests the local unions and joint boards to further the realization 
of the following resolution passed at the seventh biennial convention 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers held in Montreal in May 
1926: 


The convention calls upon all local organizations to renew the eduecati 
activities which were carried on in the previous years. It particularly enipha- 
sizes the following: 

1. The educational forums conducted for the benefit of the larger numbers 
of our members and their families. 

The publication of the almanacs and calendars approved by the Philacel- 
phia convention of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and which met wit! 
much success in and outside of the organization. 

The convention calls attention to the correspondence course in the economies 
of the clothing industry and the related labor problems, given by the educati 
department. The course has been decidedly successful, and the success of it is 
due to the fact that an effort has been made to carry on educational activities 
in close relation to the problems of our own industry and of immediate signifi- 
cance to the life of our members. We recommend that this work be developed 
and members be encouraged to take up these studies. 

The convention further recommends that efforts be made to organize childre 
of the amalgamated members into junior amalgamated clubs or leagues and have 
these clubs or leagues linked with similar trade-union movements wherever : 
are developed for the purpose of bringing the children of our fellow meni!» 
closer to the life and aspirations of their parents and the movement. The activi- 
ties of these clubs or leagues should be kept free from specific or sectaria 
propaganda. They should attempt to develop in the children a sympathiet 
attitude toward an understanding of the struggle for a better life and a riche 
civilization such as the labor movement carries on. 

The convention further recommends that in order to carry these decisions int 
the actual life and make them effective, each local union and joint board }\ 
requested to appoint an educational secretary as they see fit, upon whom shia! 
rest the responsibility for developing the above educational activities, whic! arc 
essential to the intellectual growth of our organization as well as to the growt! 
of the economic power of our movement. 


School for Printing Pressmen’s Apprentices, New 


York City 


HE evolution of the printing pressmen’s apprentice schoo! 11 
New York City is described in the American Federationist 0! 
November, 1926, by Philip Umstadter, president of the New 

York Printing Pressmen’s Union, No, 51. 
He states that in the summer of 1922 a conference was held in 
New York between the employing printers of that city and New 
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York Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 51, to discuss a scheme for 
training apprentices, which would be of benefit to the whole printing 
industry. At that time the skilled pressmen were divided into two 
separate organizations, and the representatives of the cylinder press- 
men felt that an apprentice school could not be successfully operated 
unless all the commercial skilled pressmen could be amalgamated in 
one organization. The matter of the consolidation of the two unions 
was approved at the International Printing Pressmen’s convention 
in August, 1924, and the following January the amalgamation went 
into effect. 

Shortly afterwards a decision was reached to establish an appren- 
ticeship school. At first the expense of such an institution seemed 
prohibitive for the organizations concerned. The project, however, 
was taken up with the College of the City of New York, and as a 
result several conferences were held with the superintendent of voca- 
tional school training and representatives of the board of education. 

On April 8, 1925, the board of education approved a contract 
between that body and the joint apprenticeship committee represent- 
ing the New York Pressmen’s Union, No. 51 and the Printers’ League 
Section of the New York Employing Printers’ Association. This 
contract stipulated that the board of education should secure equip- 
ment and teachers, approve the curriculum, and furnish certificates 
to those completing the course. The contract also provided for 
cooperation in improving “the standards of technical training for 
craftmanship and in decision of administrative problems.”’ 

With this contract as a basis, a school for apprentices was formally 
opened September 14, 1925. 

The complete apprentice course covers 4 years and 155 indentured 
apprentices are attending the classes, the first-year apprentices on 
Tuesdays, second-year apprentices on Wednesdays, third-year 
apprentices on Thursdays, and fourth-year apprentices on Fridays. 
The classes are held from 2 to 5 in the afternoon and from 6 to 9 in 
the evening. Journeymen pressmen following advanced courses 
attend classes for 3 hours per week on Monday afternoons or evenings. 

An apprenticeship contract indicates the length of time the appren- 
tice is to serve and the session he is to follow and provides for the 
payments to be made by the employer and the apprentice. The 
Printers’ League, the apprentice, the individual employer, and the 
union each receives a copy of the contract. In accordance with this 
agreement the employer pays the joint apprentice committee a com- 
mission fee of $25 per annum on each apprentice and each apprentice 
pays a similar amount. 

Among the advantages of this new scheme for educating appren- 
tices are the following: 

|. A 4-year period of apprenticeship with the employer’s guarant 
that he will keep the apprentice in his employment during such period. 

2. The agreement of the apprentice to attend school under the 
supervision of the joint apprentice committee. 

3. The agreement of the employer to pay the apprentice during 
the time he attends the afternoon classes and also, as previously 


noted, the agreement of the employer to pay a part of the appren- 
lice’s annual tuition. 
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4. The agreement of the employer to abide by the rules concerning 
the employment of apprentices as laid down in the union’s se})0,) 
contract with the employers. 

This cooperative plan, according to the article, ‘‘has been put 
practical test and is very promising.” iE president of the Ney 
York Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 1, however, thinks that jy 
order to establish successfully a similar SV ae in any other part o| 
the country, it would be necessary for the labor union instititiny 
such scheme to have control of at least 75 per cent of the workers jy 
the particular industry involved, as well as the cooperation of various 
progressive elements in that industry. Another important requis 
is the comprehensive understanding of existing needs. 


Trade-Union Report on New York City Continuation 
Schools ' 


SUBSTANTIAL section of the report of the committee on 

education of the New York State Federation of Labor to 

the 1926 convention of that body dealt with the subject o! 

continuation schools in New York City. In a letter of June 15 

1926, to the mayor, signed by the chairman of the committee and 

embodied in the report to the convention the types of schools neede 
were listed as follows: 

i. Those which provide facilities for the elementary vocational guida: 
or “tryout” instruction. These are the local, or neighborhood, or bo 
schools; and 

2. Those which provide “high-school” courses for boys and girls who 
to complete their secondary education; and 

3. Those which provide facilities for ‘extension training in the trades a) 
cupations in which the children are engaged, or expect to engage—these ar 
apprentice schools. 

The e¢ ittee als inted | he bes ler 

1e committee also pointed out that the best and most modceri 
equipment is required for the extension or apprentice schools and tly 
high schools. | 

The following kinds of extension schools, the committee lel, 
should be established in appropriate industrial areas of the city: 
Auto-repair trades, building trades, commercial occupations, drafting 
occupations, food trades, machine trades, needle trades, printing 
trades, and others. 

Among the critical allegations made by the committee in regari 
to the city’s continuation schools are those quoted below: 

That suitable buildings have not been provided in which to house the conti! 
ation schools; 

That only a part of the staff of continuation-school teachers has been ti 
for this work and that there is no plan for the licensing and no definite salai ur 
schedule for any of the continuation-school teachers; : 

That no satisfactory plans of organization or course of instruction have | 
worked out; 

That the attendance of all 14, 15, and 16 year old children has not }ce! 
enforced; 

That no adequate staff of supervisors has been employed for the purpos¢ ot 


making studies and investigations and to supervise the work of the continuatio! 
schools. 





1 New York State Federation of Labor. Official Book. Proceedings, 63d annual convention, at \i 50!" 
Falls, Aug. 24-26, 1926, Albany, 1926, pp. 183, 185. 
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International Congress on Vocational Guidance of 
Women ' 






HE married woman in industry was the principal subject of 
discussion at the International Congress on Women’s Voca- 
tional Guidance which was held in Bordeaux, September 23-26, 
1926. 

\mong the resolutions passed, was one demanding that— 


|. Girls’ education should be such as to fit them for married life and household 
duties; 
2. That the wage earned by the father of a family should be sufficient to 
ort the family, and that, where this is not so, the difference should be made 
ip by the granting of family allowances; 
3. That women without children and, still more, fathers of families, should 
avor to increase their output, with a view to facilitating the gradual suppres- 
sion of the employment of mothers; 
{. That children of indigent widows should be afforded care and protection 
either through social insurance or by national pensions legislation; 
That the foregoing ideas should be promoted among the working classes 
in all countries; 
That, as a first step toward the realization of these ideas, married women 
should only be employed on part-time work, and that the necessary institutions 
hould be set up to study the best means of giving effect to this. 






The congress also approved resolutions concerning vocational 
cuidance for women in general and especially in reference to agri- 


cult ture, commercial and industrial occupations, teaching, and 
several other professions. 


Activities of Vocational Education Associations in 


China’ 


Grants for Vocational Education 






HE board of directors of the China Education and Culture 
Endowment Fund has approved an initial grant of $5,000,' 
and an appropriation of $15,000 per annum for 3 years, begin- 

ning from 1926, to the China Vocational Education Association. 
These subsidies are to be used for the development of vocational 
education in China. The association plans to employ experts to 
extend the work in rural sections; to make laboratory experiments 
in the mechanical department of the vocational school which the 
association has established; and also for the promotion of vocational 
education for women. 








Shanghai Employment Guidance Committee 


OQ ASSIST graduates from schools in Kiangsu or abroad to secure 
positions, a Graduates’ Employment Committee of 22 members — 
has been elected by the China Vocational Education Association, the 
Provincial Educational Association of Kiangsu, and the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Vocational Schools of Kiangsu. A survey made by 








International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geitiva: Nov. 8, 1926. 
" ps he Chinese Economic Bulletin, Peking, Sept. 4, 1926, p. 139; Oet. 23, 1926, p. 243; and Nov. 13, 1926, 


iE xchange value of this dollar is about 50 cents in United States currency. 
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the Provincial Educational Association showed that from 22 to 36 
per cent of the high-school or middle-school graduates are without 
employment after graduation and that 50 or 60 per cent of the retired 
pupils have not been employed. The newly organized Graduates’ 
Employment Committee is to ascertain the number of unemployed 
graduates above high-school standing within the past two vears 
and undertake also to get in touch with the managements of 
important factories and other industrial and business establish). 
ments, to request various school principals to make practical courses 
available to students in order that they may secure work, and to set 
up branch agencies for the gathering of data on employment oppor- 
tunities. 


Improving Agricultural Life in Kiangsu 


HE living conditions on Kiangsu farms are to be improved 

through the cooperation of the Chang Hwa Vocational Educa- 

tion Association and the Southeastern University. Initial investi- 

gations have already been undertaken at Chinkiang, Wusih, and 

Kunshan, and the Hsukungchiao section of the last-mentioned district 
has been selected for the first trial. 

Among the activities planned are ‘‘the distribution of improved 
seeds, extermination of harmful insects, promotion of home indus- 
tries, promotion of cooperative societies, extension of vocational, 
compulsory, and common education, encouragement of reafforestation, 
provision of proper sanitation and recreation, and a campaign against 
gambling and opium-smoking. ”’ 





German Metal Workers’ School of Economics | 


EALIZING the necessity for thorough and efficiently planned 
R educational activities under trade-union auspices, the German 
Metal Workers’ Union began in 1921 to arrange special lecture 
courses in various sections of the country. In March, 1926, thus 
union opened a school of economics which has taken the place of the 
previous system of lecture courses. 

A large hotel in central Germany, near the city of Leipzig, has been 
purchased and transformed into a college. The ground floor includes 
two lecture halls, a library, study room, dining rooms, etc.; and on 
the first and second floors 40 rooms with 80 beds. The college also 
has a billiard room: and other rooms for social purposes, a_skittle 
ground, and a fine garden. . 

The three principal lines of study are to be ecomonics, industrial 
legislation, and commercial and technical management. There }s 8 
teacher for each of these three subjects and visiting teachers {or 
certain other special subjects. Three weeks’ courses dealing with 
particular branches of the iron and metal industry are being arranged 
for groups of 50 students. The first course is for the heavy trou 
industry and is to be followed by one course each for the electricity 
works, the automobile industry, the shipbuilding yards, etc. 





1 Man and Metal, the Journal of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. London, September, 1926, 
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The statement given below shows the ambitious character of the 
educational program of this union: 


In order to give an idea of the scope of our future work, we hoje to have 


courses for the foundries, locomotive and carriage industries, bicycle, type- 
writer, sewing machine, steam engine, agricultural machines industries, the 
maciine tools industries (arranged in groups, as the graphic, leather and boot, 
textile, mining, woodwork, etc., tool industries), lighting industry, iron con- 
struction, steel and cutlery, and clock industries, mechanical instruments indus- 
try of all kinds, precious metals industries, and so on. 


(he different courses have to build on what the students, who are members 
of works councils and functionaries of the union, bring along in the way of 
xnowledge. For instance, if we have 50 students from the automobile industry 
nited in one course, these colleagues of 50 different shops will no doubt collec- 
tively possess a considerable amount of knowledge and experience in their special 
sphere of work. In this way the exchange of opinions and the interest in the 
course Will be increased and the teaching facilitated.- 

Starting with the position and the conditions of their particular branch of 
industry, we want to make the student familiar with the interrelationship of 
ational and world economics. The problems both of their branch of industry 
and of economic life as a whole will equally be considered. It is also necessary 
for every trade-union official to get acquainted with industrial legislation and 
methods of management. 


lt is realized, of course, that it is not possible to produce an expert 
in all lines as the result of a three weeks’ course. The college man- 
agement feels, however, that in well-planned lectures keen students 
can be given an introduction to the subject of the course and to the 
most important social problems confronting the present generation. 
The students will be highly stimulated intellectually ‘‘and, most 
important of all, they will learn methods of systematic self-education 
in order to build up knowledge and power through years of further 
self study.”’ 

Aside “ieeol these courses for the officials of the metal workers’ 
union, further courses have been planned for the union’s employees— 


organizers and office workers. The curriculum will be designed to 
meet particular needs. 


Careful observation and investigation will show in every course how large a 
proportion of the students surpasses the average intelligence and ability. The 
union may later on provide further courses of several months’ duration for 
specially gifted and advanced officials. Further, it will try to keep the students 
who have finished the course in touch with the school and the teachers through 
correspondence courses. 


The railway fares of the students are paid out of trade-union funds. 
The board and lodging at the college are free and reimbursement 


is made for lost salaries and wages, such reimbursement being on a 
different scale for married and single persons. 


The school of economics is intended to benefit not only the German Metal 
Workers’ Union and its work, but the whole of the labor movement. We have 
great hopes that the school will shape itself into a weapon for the whole move- 
ment, thus giving proof that well-developed industrial unions are capable of 
excelling in the educational sphere as well as in others. 
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Workers’ Education in Japan’ 


N INQUIRY into workers’ education in Japan has recently 
been made by the World Association for Adult Educatioy. 
It was found that both the Government and the local author. 
ities are assisting in the general education of the masses, mainly 
through vocational schools, though a few lectures and adult educa. 
tional courses have also been given. More important activities ajp 
being carried on by voluntary organizations which have set 
“free”? universities in numerous towns where students of all ages and 
all classes may avail themselves of lectures at small cost and folloy 
courses covering several years. The rules for the management of 
these universities are formulated by a conference of lecturers aj 
students. As the first of these “‘free’’ universities was established 
in 1922, it is evident that the movement is only beginning. 

Workers’ education by the workers is also in its initial s 
In 1921 and 1922 the Japanese labor movement started a few sc hooks 
There are at present more than 20 of these institutions, which have a 

“definite propagandist bias” and undertake “‘ to produce a proletarian 
culture,” their object being to ‘‘offer equality of educational oppor 
tunity to the workers and to raise their cultural standing.” Ther 
is much zeal for this cause but little money. It is difficult to secur 
adequate accommodations for the applicants for the courses. 

The Tokyo Labor School, which is directed by the president of 
the Japanese Federation of Labor, is carried on under the auspices 
of the Workers’ Education Association. This is mainly an evening 
school for the training of trade-union officials and for providing 
“social education for the rank and file.’”’ The institution now has 
53 students and 317 have finished their courses. There has also 
been a workers’ school at Osaka since 1922, through which 327 have 
passed. Among the subjects studied in_ these labor schools are 
social problems, economics, and industrial law. 

Schools have also been established in Japan for the promotion 
of better understanding between employers and employees. 


Apprenticeship in New Zealand 
erry report of the New Zealand Department of Labor for the 


year ending March 31, 1926, contains a discussion of the 
work done under the ‘apprentic eship act which came into 
force April 1, 1924. (See Labor Review, November, 1924, p. 21!) 
Under the provisions of the act, school authorities were to forward 
to the department reports on boys leaving school, on receipt 0! 
which the department would try to get in touch with the boys and 
their parents, offering to help in placing the boys in any line of 
work they might prefer. This provision has not been utilized as 
much as had been hoped. 
Reports on a large number of boys leaving the schools were received accord- 
ingly, but only 894 of the boys applied to the department for assistance. The 


boys were apparently able in most cases to make their own arrangemen's (0! 
employment. 


1 [International eteeetion of Trade Unions. | =~ reports, No. 43. Amsterdam, Nov. !! 
International workers education supplement, p. 
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Another provision of the act was that apprenticeship committees, 
containing representatives of employers and workers in equal num- 
bers, and functioning under the general control of the industrial 
court, might be set up in any locality, covering any industry or 
grou p of industries. There are now 103 of these committees, cover- 
ing 26 industries. The court is empowered to issue general orders 
concerning hours, wages, duration of period of training and other 
conditions of employment for apprentices. There are now 81 such 
orders in force, most, if not all, of which have been agreed to by all 
parties concerned. 
' At the time the act was adopted, it was generally supposed that 
one result of its operation would be a reduction in the length of the 
pprenticeship period, but there has been no effect of this kind. 
On the contrary, in two industries—baking and pastry cooking, and 
electrical working—the period of apprenticeship has, with the consent 
of the committees concerned, been increased from four to five years. 
in regard to the proportion of apprentices to journeymen, the act 
prov ides that the court shall first fix the proportion in any locality 
‘or the industry as a whole, and that thereafter the number for any 
particular employer shall be decided according to his ability or facili- 
ties for teaching the trade. The court may delegate to the local 
committees its jurisdiction in the latter respect, and in practice it 
has done so wherever committees have been formed. Reports from 
the different districts show that during the year five employers, one 
each in the plumbing, saddlery, and furniture trades, and two in the 
carpentering trade, have been refused permission to take apprentices, 
while in six cases the committees have transferred apprentices from 
one employer to another, on account of the first probes ane ’s inability 
to give proper training. 

In order to decide upon the proportion of apprentices to be allowed, 
it is necessary each year to collect data from the various trades, 
showing the number of journeymen and apprentices already employed. 
The information obtained during the last two years shows that on 
} the average there was 1 apprentice to 3.2 journeymen, the range 

being from 1 to 5.4 journeymen in building trade painting to 1 to 2.1 
journeymen in plumbing. In order to keep up the supply of trained 
workers, the court is empowered to require any employer or employ- 
ars to take on a minimum number of apprentices, but so far no action 
has been taken under this section. The number actually in training 
is much lower than it would be if the employers were taking the pro- 
portion allowed by the court’s awards. Where employers are anxious 


‘0 train beginners, however, the court sometimes varies the propor- 
tion allowed. 
































It has been represented by many employers that they should be given more 
‘reedom as to the number of apprentices that may be employed. The court in 
che or two instances has given indications in its orders that appear to show a 
recognition of the needs of industry in this regard. In the cabinetmaking and 
‘urniture trade in one district the order of the court increased the proportion of 
apprentices to journeymen from 1 to 3 in the whole industry to 1 to 2 in each 
branch of the industry in the whole district. In the plumbing trade in the same 
locality the proportion has been increased from 1 to 3 to 1 to 2. A similar 


nerease has been made in the proportions in the bricklaying trace in another 
istrict. 
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Workers’ Education in Sweden 


there are now in that country 50 resident schools for agri, 


r ‘HE workers’ education movement in Sweden began in 1868 and 


tural and industrial workers and a v ery large number of . 
ing classes, according to a report by Hilda W. Smith in the A 


1926, issue of Workers’ Education. The evening class activities 4), Ch 
directed by an organization within the labor movement. At presen; 
this organization. has 27 district supervisors and carries on study 
classes in 670 communities. If a group of workers demands inst ric- 
tion on any subject such subject is made a part of the program of 
this organization, which also makes arrangements for dramatic per- 
formances, concerts, and circulating libraries. 
The State educational department is in charge of workers’ ed ica- 
tion. State and local governments contribute financially to the resi- sid 
dent schools and evening classes. Funds for these educational activi- 10° 
ties are also received from trade-union sources, groups in the coop- 
erative movement, and other organized bodies. ) 
From its beginning the workers’ education movement in Sweden has placed ave 
emphasis on the development of personality and a civic sense. It is not thought ay 
necessary to make everyone conform to one standard in education. Individual 11 
talent is encouraged, and also creative work of all kinds. As a result, one feels and 
that this whole movement is very far ahead in educational methods, and that 


these schools must be largely responsible for the highly developed culture among con 
many groups of Swedish workers. i 0 


The Brunsvik Workers’ School in the district around Ludvika is sf 
a resident institution attended by men in the winter and by women is 
in the summer. In 1925 the summer student group numbered about ba 
60 women from many localities in Sweden and from various trades. 7. 
At this school hard study in political science, history, and literature oe 
is combined with life in the open and handicraft work. At Axvalle Nes 
a former military barracks has been converted into a school. The J lam 
former prison is now a dormitory, and the parade grounds are used A 
for an athletic field. The Swedish handicrafts are also a conspicu- 9.” 
ous feature of this institution. Close to Stockholm, at Jacobsberg, sc 
there is a school financed to a large extent by different groups in to a 
the cooperative movement, assisted by appropriations from the 9 be 
Government. i 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Change of Jobs in a Certain Group of Woman Workers 


N AN effort to throw some light, from the worker’s point of view, 
| upon the causes of labor turnover, the Women’s Bureau has 
recently published a study of job changes based upon the expe- 
riences of 97 women who attended the Bryn Mawr summer school 
for woman workers in industry in 1925. The group studied came 
to the school directly from jobs in 18 different States and was con- 
sidered widely representative. About one-half had been in industry 
10 years or more, and only 14 per cent had been industrially employed 
for less than 6 years. 

Nearly three-fifths of the group had held their positions on an 
average less than two years, more than a quarter (28) for less than 
a year, and 6 of these for less than six months. On the other hand, 
ill reported. an average duration of 5 years or more at their jobs 
and 4 as much as from 10 to 16 years. The garment workers were 
conspicuously a short-job group, while the textile workers showed 
7 out of 16 as having heid jobs for from 3 to 10 years and over. A 
number of those in miscellaneous industries had changed jobs with 
a frequency which seems to indicate that they had changed for the 
very purpose of securing variety. 

For example, one worker who started in domestic service changed to a job 
ina lamp factory. Leaving that, she worked successively in a noodle factory, 
a glass-manufacturing concern, tlic lamp factory again, and a battery factory. 
Next she tried domestic service w:th two different employers, returned to the 
lamp factory, and left it a third time in order to make linings in a casket factory. 

A garment worker who made a practice of securing odd jobs during slack 
periods took jobs which included such varied occupations as waiting at table, 
clerking in a 5-and-10 cent store, working in a sweater factory, investigating for 
a charity organization, serving as an invalid’s companion, and decoying trade 
toa Russian tea shop by impersonating a Russian refugee aristocrat. She had 


held 18 jobs of a week or more and innumerable jobs of less than a week in an 
industrial life of six years. 


_ The reasons for making a change were secured in regard to 599 
jobs and show the following distribution: 


Wages ai) Bours. ..........-._- 146 | Needed at home_______________- 15 
Lay -O Fe ve nied an cage pee. 120 | To see other cities—restlessness__ 13 
Union Re en ee 9 
Dislike of management__-___-__-__- 38 | No promotion 8 
Dislike of operation. -__--------- Oe a it gl ile aa 6 
Change of residence... ______-_--- an Boe 5 

3 

3 








DischaM i co so na..0-t>s. <= 27 | Childbirth 
Education ee . Be ag P tieatieds tres I CN gl 1 
Sanitation and health___._______ 23 


Starting of regular industry _-____- 19 Eas wigs gti nc teeta es 599 
Strike. Se Atul gh aE 16 



























It will be seen that wages and hours accounted for the greatest 
humber of changes, closely followed by lay-offs. In the garment 
making industry this order was reversed, lay-offs accounting for 52 
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changes against 32 due to wages and hours. Summing up the 
reasons for change, the report draws the following conclusions: 


Among the industrial factors found conspicuously asseciated with short jo), 
are: (1) The seasonal nature of business, (2) the character of management under 
which production is carried on, and (3) the monotony and routine of the work 
itself. The last of these appears to have become permanently established jy 
modern machine industry. On the other hand, changes affecting the first two 
factors are now taking place. Constant effort is being made to regularize ind\s- 
try, and in many instances dull periods have been shortened and sometiines 
eliminated. 

It is not to be assumed that without other changes the mere keeping of workers 
at the same jobs for longer periods is the end to be achieved. The rate of change 
is, however, one of the most important indications of the existence of conditicys 
which make for instability in a given industry or shop and as such should be care- 
fully measured. If itis found that frequent changes of employment are inevitalle 
under modern industrial organization, then different methods of employment 
management and different industrial relations and tactics from those now in 
vogue in many places will have to be worked out. 












CHILD LABOR 








Reasons for Iowa Children Leaving School 


HE Iowa Bureau of Labor has recently published a report (Bul- 
letin 17) of an investigation, made in the spring of 1925, of 
children in industry attending part-time schools. Under the 

lowa law, children between 14 and 16 who leave the full-time schools 
must attend part-time or continuation schools for at least eight hours a 
week until they are 16, after which attendance is optional. In most 
of the lowa part-time schools, children attend twice a week, each 
school day being 4 hours in length. The study of the children 
‘ound in these schools was undertaken, among other purposes, for 
the sake of getting light upon the real causes for their leaving school. 

The investigation covered 385 children in 12 cities. This did not 
nelude the full number of children attending part-time schools, 
but only those found in attendance on the day the survey was made. 
The reasons given by these children for having left the full-time 
schools were as follows: 


REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 








Boys Girls 


Reason for Jeaving schoo] 





| l 
| Number!Per cent Number Per cent 














Disliked school: Studies too difficult; behind in work. ._._..._-.-- 106 60. 6 84 40. 0 
Economie reasons: Parents dead; father out of work; large family__- 46 26. 3 50 23.8 
Pe IS SY oh eee preteen nl ok edb ease oetne 4 2.3 39 18. 6 
SE ee tee eae pee US? Te oe ee ee ee il 6.3 28 13.3 
I I oo i 8 ted wh tthe wands 6 oe bebe dch coceees s a 4.6 9 4.3 

SE SE eae eee Seem cmemeses 7 UT Si. eee 175 | 100.0 | 210 | 100. 0 





It will be seen that among both boys and girls dislike of school was 
by far the most important reason for leaving. The report points out 
that this dislike manifests itself especially at three periods: 


There seem to be three distinct stages in school work where the child has 
difficulty in mastering the work. The first is found in the primary grades. 
Here the child of low mentality gets stalled. The second is in the higher grades, 
irom the 6-B to 8-B. The third stage is from the 9—B to the 10-B. 

If the child can pass the sixth grade without any difficulty, supposing there is 
no irregularity in attendance or sickness, it can invariably complete the grammar 
grades without much difficulty. If the child has much difficulty in passing the 
sixth grade it will have corresponding difficulty in passing the succeeding grades 
and will invariably drop out in the seventh or the first part of the eighth grade. 
If, after some difficulty, it does complete the grammar grades it is ready to quit 
school for good. Again, if the child has difficulty in passing the grammar grades 
't will have an increasing difficulty in high school if it decides te try it, and will be 
willing to quit in the 9-B or the 10-B grade. 


Only five each of the boys and girls were foreign born, and only 21 
per cent of the boys and 29 per cent of the girls had one or both parents 
ol foreign birth. The group is thus predominently American born of 
American-born parents. Sixty-one, or 34.9 per cent, of the boys and 
‘1, or 33.8 per cent, of the girls came from homes which had been 
broken by divorce or by the death of one or both parents. In the 
approximately two-thirds of the cases in which both parents were 
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living and together, it was felt that economic necessity was seldo)) 
the real reason for the child’s havi ing left school. ‘Someof the paren: 
were struggling to get along, but they were managing well enough 
keep the boy or girl in se shool if the child wished to ‘stay.”” Amo 
the children from broken homes, poverty was more often a real caus 
yet children from equally poor homes were found continuing atten«- 
ance at full-time schools. 

The general conclusion reached is that the greater number 
children left school because the school failed to meet their nec: 
The high schools for the most part are planned for children who \ 
either to go to college or to take commercial training. They oi! 
little to the child who is “trade minded,” or who is slower than t\\c 
average and falls behind his group, and of course they offer still |, 
to the subnormal child. The part-time schools are successful part!y 
because they offer more practical industrial training, partly beca 
they make a closer connection between the academic and the trade 
work, and partly because they demand less of the child’s time ani 
attention. It is suggested that if the regular schools offered more 
and better nduntrial’ training, they might hold their pupils better 
and diminish the need for the part-time schools. 


Industrial Home Work and Child Labor in Penn- 


sylvania 


N THE spring of 1924 the National Child Labor Committee, the 
Public Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 
and the Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania joined in 

making an inquiry into industrial home work in five counties in thie 
Philadelphia region, with the idea of collecting direct evidence as tv 
whether or not children were being employed in such work illegal!) 
The material secured was used as the basis of a report recently 
prepared by the Bureau of Women and Children and issued as 
Special Bulletin No. 11 of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry. 

Under the Pennsylvania law, minors under 14 may not be employed 
in any industrial process, and those between 14 and 16 must have 
employment certificates before they may be legally employed 
The investigation covered 1,526 families, of which 1,243 had children 
in the home. In half (621) of the families of this latter grovp 
children to the number of 1,239 were illegally employed at industria! 
home work. The largest ‘number, 455, were working on men 
clothing, 104 were employed on women’s and children’s clothing 
100 worked on knit goods, 427 worked at stringing tags, and | 53 
were engaged in miscellaneous forms of work. By age, ‘the 1,235 
children whose age was reported showed the following grouping 

Number Per cent 
Under 6 years 5. 
6 and under 8 years 9. 
8 and under 10 years 18. 
10 and under 12 years 24. 


12 and under 14 years 23. 
14 and under 16 years 18. 
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The great majority, it will be seen, were under the age at which 
they might legally be employed at any kind of industrial occupation; 
the comparatively small group aged 14 but under 16 were old enough 
to be employed, but had no employment certificates. 

Stringing tags employed the largest group of very young children 
the next largest group being employed on men’s clothing, pulling out 
hastings and picking off ravelings. Girls were employed more 
n :merously than boys, three out of every five of the employed 
children being girls. Ninety-three per cent of the group were native 
born, but 67 per cent had foreign-born fathers. In 90 per cent of the 
families the father was livi ing and at home with the family; 4 per cent 
of the fathers were reported as out of work. The median earnings of 
the fathers in families having children illegally employed were 
between $25 and $35 a week, while for the families in which no children 
were working they were between $15 and $25. 

Nearly twice as many of the fathers in families where children did not work as 
in families where the children were working illegally fell in the lowest-paid group. 


The economic status of the father seems, therefore, comparatively unimportant 
as a deciding factor in the illegal employment of children at home work. 


[t was difficult to get accurate information as to the time the 
children spent at work, but data were secured as to the time at which 
they worked. 


Ne arly 40 per cent of the children reported afternoon work only, but 61 children, 
or 5 per cent, were reported as working morning, afternoon, and evening More 
than one-half of this latter group were stringing tags Although no minor under 
16 may be legally employed after 8 o’clock at night, 387, or 32 per cent, of the 

children were reported as working after 8 o’clock at night. 


These figures relate to the time of working on school days, but in 
addition 367 worked on Saturday, 4 on Sunday but not on Saturday, 
and 46 worked on both Saturday and Sunday. 

It was impossible to secure the earnings of individuals, but for 599 
families in which children were illegally employed, the earnings at 
home work for the week preceding the inquiry were learned. Three- 
fifths (61.9 per cent) had earned less than $6 during the week, 16 per 
cent had earned $6 but under $8, and only 13.9 per cent had earned 
$10 or over. 

The findings of the inquiry furnished a basis for new regulations 
affecting industrial home work, which were adopted by the » HT 
vania Department of Labor and Industry in June, 1925. At the time 
this report was prepared these regulations had been in force for six 
months, and the great manorihy of the employers affected had shown 


themselves ready and willing to cooperate in working out plans for 
insuring their observance. 


During the six-month period of the administration of the regulations the 
industries whose home-work conditions were the worst at the time this study was 
made are the industries where the employers almost without exception have de- 


veloped excellently functioning systems of regulating and supervising their home 
work, 

































































































































































LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





State Versus Federal Regulation of Railroads 


HE United States Supreme Court recently ruled against two 
te specific forms of railway regulation by the States, at the same 
time throwing a serious doubt over a number of similar ena: 
ments. The Georgia Legislature, by an act of 1924 (p. 173), prescribed 
the installation of automatic doors for the fire boxes of locomotives 0 
125,000 pounds or over on carrier railroads; while the Wisconsin 
Legislature, by an act of 1923 (ch. 139), prescribed the adoption o{ 
cab curtains for the protection of the occupants of locomotive cabs. 
Neither act was assumed to be mirectly a safety regulation, but rath: 
one for health. 

The constitutionality of these acts was challenged as being beyond 
the power of State legislatures to enact, in view of the resultan‘ 
alleged conflict between State and Federal laws. In Georgia a decree 
restraining the enforcement of the act was appealed from by the 
attorney general of the State, while in Wisconsin two railroad com- 
panies appealed from a decision by the supreme court of the State 
sustaining the validity of the cab curtain act. (Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co. v. Railroad Commission, 188 Wis. 232, 205 
N. W. 932; see Bulletin No. 417, p. 123.) These cases were consoli- 
dated on a hearing before the Supreme Court, the leading title being 
Napier v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. (47 Sup. Ct. 207), and 
the decision being rendered November 29, 1926. Representation: 
were made in support of the acts that in reducing the exposure 0 
the employees to extremes of heat and cold, the safety of the train 
might be incidentally affected; though ‘ ‘each device was prescribed 
by the State primarily to promote the health and comfort of engineers 
and firemen.” 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, who delivered the unanimous opinion of the 
court, stated that unless the commerce clause of the Constitution 
was violated, the requirements might be assumed to be a proper 
exercise of the police power of the States. Absence of physica! 
conflict between these devices and those specifically prescribed by 
Congress or the Interstate Commerce Commission might also be 
assumed, and any interference with commerce resulting from the 
State legislation “would be incidental only.” If the States were to 
be excluded from exerting their police power that intention must be 
clearly manifested. 

After reviewing the various congressional acts in the field, it was 
concluded that the safety appliance act of 1893 (27 Stat. 531) and 
amendments obviously did not intend to occupy the entire ped ot 
regulating locomotive equipment. The same would be true of | 
original boiler inspection act of 1911 (36 Stat. 913), ‘since its pre 0- 
visions were limited to the boiler.’’ In its present form, however, 
the boiler inspection act was held to delegate to the Interstate Cow- 
merce Commission a general power which “extends to the desig” 
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the construction, and the material of every part of a locomotive and 
-ender and of all appurtenances.’’ On this view the court was of the 
opinion that ‘State legislation is precluded, because the boiler 
nspection act, as we construe it, was intended to occupy the field.”’ 
Requirements by the States are consequently precluded, ‘however 
commendable or however different their purpose.” 

A footnote to the opinion enumerates the rules issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under its authority in regulation 
of the construction and equipment of locomotives and tenders. 
There are rules relating to steam gauges, water glasses, ash pans, cab 
windows, headlights, classification lamps, etc. An inspection of the 
railroad statutes passed by the various States shows that many, 
perhaps all, of these details have been the subject of State legislation, 
as headlights In many States, water glasses in a few, ash pans in 
some, storm windows, cab curtains (Michigan), automatic fire doors 
(New York and Washington), and other items definitely provided 
for by the rules of the commission. It seems an inevitable conse- 
quence of the decision in the Napier case that railroads will find a 
basis for ignoring these requirements, compliance with the Federal 
standards alone being obligatory. This would seem to be true even 
in respect of purely intrastate operations since, as stated by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in the instant case, “it is conceded that the Federal 
safety appliance and boiler inspection acts apply to a locomotive 
used on a highway of interstate commerce, even if it is operated 


wholly within one State and is not engaged in hauling interstate 
freight or passengers.” 
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Collective Agreement as Restraint of Trade 


HE building contractors, manufacturers of millwork, and the 
fi carpenters’ union of Chicago formed an agreement to pre- 
vent the use of nonunion-made millwork in building opera- 
tions in the city of Chicago. The United States District Court 
found this agreement to be in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act 
(26 Stat. 209), on account of its effect on interstate commerce, but on 
appeal the circuit court of appeals reversed this judgment and re- 
manded the case to the court below. (Brims v. United States, 6 Fed. 
(2d) 98.) It was said that no sufficient proof was offered as to inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, the charges of the indictment that 
there was a combination or conspiracy to prevent manufacturing 
plants located in other States from adie and delivering building 
materials in and to the city of Chicago not being sustained. That 
court found the agreement to be one dealing merely with the product 
of nonunion labor regardless of the place of its origin. “The restric- 
tion was not against the shipment of millwork into Illinois. It was 
against nonunion-made millwork produced in or out of Illinois.” 
_ Instead of the case being remanded to the court below, the United 
‘tates procured a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court for a review 
of the decision of the circuit court of appeals. That court found 
that the evidenee showed an agreement as indicated, the purpose 
eng to eliminate the competition of other mills than those within 
the city of Chicago, located mostly in Wisconsin and the South, 
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which sold their product in the Chicago market cheaper than }|\\¢4) 
manufacturers who employed union labor could afford to do. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds, who delivered the opinion of the exiir} 
found that the agreement between manufacturers, contractors, nq 
carpenters, by which the carpenters should be employed under ¢op- 
ditions requiring the installation of only union-made millwork wld 
relieve the manufacturers of the competition of these outside es; ,}- 
lishments, and that the evidence reasonably tended to show that by 
the combination, ‘‘as intended by all the parties, the so-called outside 
competition was cut down and thereby interstate commerce dire«tly 
and materially impeded.” Since the allegations of the bill were 
thus supported by evidence indicating interference with interstate 
commerce, the fact that intrastate commerce was included in the 
effects did not condone the violation of the statute. The judgment 
below was therefore reversed and the case remanded to the cir-uit 
court of appeals for the consideration of other assignments of error 
presented to it on the appeal from the district court. (United States 
v. Brims, No. 212—47 Sup. Ct. 169.) 


Employment Registry as Violation of Antitrust Act 


CURRENT manifestation of that unfortunate attitude, some- 
py times adopted by persons in power, which seeks to secure the 
absolute control of a situation affecting others was passed 
upon recently by the Supreme Court of the United States. An 
organization known as the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, in cooperation with another known as the Pacific American 
Steamship Association, owning, operating, or controlling substantially 
all the merchant vessels of American registry operating on the Pacific 
coast, in 1922, entered upon an employment system by which they 
sought a complete domination of the methods of employment of all 
seamen engaged in that commerce. Indeed, it is only in their service 
that seamen can be employed in that portion of the United States. 
In 1922 or 1923, Alfred Street, a member of the Internationa! Sea- 
men’s Union of America, brought an action on his.own behalf andin 
behalf of the more than 10,000 members of the union to procure a 
injunction against the carrying out of the system of registration and 
employment adopted. It was contended that the method was i 
effect a blacklist, and was unlawful interference with the riglits o/ 
free contract and access to a free market for labor to whic! the 
petitioner was entitled. The plan included a system of registry by 
which each seaman desiring to engage with the shipowners was vive 
a number, and required to take his turn for employment accord ily. 
The agency, known as an employment service bureau, furnisiied 8 
certificate and book to be retained by the seaman until employ) ient, 
when it would be placed in the hands of the master of the vessv!, to 
be kept by him until discharge or termination of the employ! cit. 
Items as to place of birth, age, height, weight, appearance, «11 # 
photograph attached furnished means of identification. A fee was 
charged for the book ‘‘sufficient to cover the cost of the same.” 
Street’s contention thas the system was a restriction of employ ent 
and an interference with constitutional rights entitling him and 
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associates to injunctive relief was rejected by the District Court of 
the United States for the Northern District of California on the 
crounds of insufficiency of the complaint to constitute a cause of 
action and that the court had no jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the suit. The opinion was expressed that the regulations of the 
associations did not violate the shipping commissioner’s act nor the 
antitrust law; moreover, Street was not shown to have any standing 
“entitling him to seek in court the general relief for which he prays. 
He is not in a position to vindicate general governmental policies, 
nor is he ‘the agency to establish the public welfare.’ ”’ 

An appeal was taken directly from this decree of dismissal to the 
Supreme Court, assigning errors and affirming the sufficiency of the 
complaint and of the ground for relief therein expressed. Mr. 
Justice MeKenna, speaking for the court, stated as a fact that “the 
regulations are humiliating to all seamen, and the best seamen refuse 
to abide by them and are leaving the seafaring calling.”” The action 
of the service bureau inflicts loss and damage and is destructive of 
competition among those who wish to engage as seamen and estab- 
lishes regulations which are within the exclusive right of Congress to 
make. However, as the Judicial Code does not provide for an appeal 
direct from the district court in a case of this nature, it was found 
necessary to transfer the case to the circuit court of appeals for the 
ninth circuit. (Street v. Shipowner’s Assn. (1923), 263 U. S. 334, 

44 Sup. Ct. 119.) 

s When the case came before the circuit court of appeals in accord- 
ance with the above decision, that court found nothing in the method 
involved ealling for the relief prayed for. Indeed, the system of 
registration and taking numbers and turns was said to be neither 
unfair nor discriminatory but rather a regulation that ‘‘seems to be 
fair and reasonable in the interests of a square deal’’; and instead 
of being un-American, as charged, it seemed to Circuit Judge Morrow 
to be truly American and ‘well adapted for the regulation of the 
business of shipping seamen.”’ (Same case (1924), 299 Fed. 5.) 

That the seamen themselves did not so regard the system, but 
that they rather felt toward it as Mr. Justice McKenna stated, 
appears from the further action by one Anderson who, on June 15, 
1925, applied at the office of the shipowner’s association in San 
Francisco for employment as a seaman, and was refused because he 
did not have the required registration papers. He then went to 
the mate of a vessel and was employed by him but subsequently 





































{ BR discharged at the instance of the association, for which damages 
ec fm Were claimed in the amount of $135. An injunction against the con- 
yy Me nuance of the practice was also sought, but on motion of the 
n fm (efendants, the district court dismissed the proceedings, whereupon 
y. Me “0 appeal was taken to the circuit court of appeals. Here emphasis 
‘a Mas laid on the violation of the antitrust laws on account of inter- 
it, J erence with interstate and foreign commerce in view of the restraint 
to #0 free employment and the consequence that “less capable men are 
it. HBemployed on vessels than would be employed if the officers of the 
a BYessels looked after the employment.” This was said by the court 
as J be an indirect and incidental impediment to commerce at most, 

and was regarded as falling outside the scope of the antitrust acts; 
nt #BLelther did the court find that there was any violation of Federal 
his 
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statutes as to the manner in which seamen are to be employed and 
in the nature of the shipping contract, and the decree below wag 
affirmed. (Anderson v. Shipowners’ Association (1926), 10 Fed. 
(2d) 96.) 

From this affirmance of the decree of dismissal, the case wags 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, which found tha; 
“the only question necessary to be considered here is whether the 
bill states a case within the antitrust act.” Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
speaking for the court, reviewed the facts as above, and found that 
the associations fixed the wages to be paid and that “when a sey- 
man’s turn comes, he must take the employment then offered oy 
none, whether it is suited to his qualifications or whether he wishes 
to engage on the particular vessel or for the particular voyage; and 
the officers of the vessels are deprived of the right to select their 
own men or those deemed most suitable.’”” The conclusion was 
reached that the shipowners and operators by entering into this 
combination had, in so far as the employment of seamen was con- 
cerned, surrendered themselves completely to the control of the 
association. If, for instance, they had accepted such restraint as to the 
carriage of goods and contracts of transportation with the shippers, 
placing themselves under obligations to refuse to carry for any 
person without the previous approval of the associations, it was 
declared that “‘the unlawful restraint would be clear. But ships and 
those who operate them are instrumentalities of commerce and 
within the commerce clause no less than cargoes.” There was 
therefore a violation of the spirit of the Sherman Act, which has for 
its purpose the prohibition of “monopolies, contract, and combina- 
tions which probably would unduly interfere with the free exercise 
of their rights by those engaged, or who wish to engage, in trade 
and commerce—in a word, to preserve the right of freedom to trade.” 

The acts complained of related to the employment of seamen for 
service on ships, both instrumentalities in interstate and foreign 
commerce. ‘The interference with commerce therefore, was direct 
and primary.” The agreement was a surrender of freedom of action 
by the owners and operators, resulting in a situation of restraint 
that is, as the case now stands, in violation of the antitrust act. 
The decree of dismissal was therefore reversed and the cause 
remanded to the district court for proceedings in conformity with 
this opinion. (Same case, 47 Sup. Ct. 125.) 









INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, November, 
1926 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents below a statement of 

+ strikes and lockouts in the United States beginning in the 

month of November, 1926, in so far as reports thereof have 

been received by the bureau. Disputes involving fewer than six 

workers and those lasting less than one day have been omitted where 
information on this point is reported. 

In presenting these figures, it is important to note that the bureau 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, and 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These pre- 
liminary reports are then followed up by correspondence, and any 
necessary revision is made. Such revision may change more or less 
considerably the number of strikes and lockouts as originally recorded, 
owing to the fact that minor disputes are often late in being reported, 
but experience has shown that almost always prompt reports are 
obtained regarding the more important disputes. Also, it must be 
emphasized that, for the reasons mentioned, the data here presented 
do not pretend to be absolutely complete or fully accurate. It is 
believed, however, that practically all of the more significant strikes 
and lockouts are recorded, and that the information presented is 
sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture of the situation in the 
United States in the matter of significant strikes and lockouts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics solicits the cooperation of employers, 
labor organizations, and other interested parties in making this com- 
pilation of disputes as comprehensive and as accurate as possible. 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in November, 1926 


‘TABLE 1 shows the number of strikes and lockouts beginning in 

November, 1926, in comparison with September and October, 
and also the number of persons involved, to the extent that reports 
on this point have been received. As already noted, delayed reports 
usually concern minor disputes. 


Tatle 1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND 
NOVEMBER, 1926! 








| Disputes in which number of em- 


ployees directly involved is 





known ? 
| Total . 
Month | number of 
| disputes? | Number Total Average 
| ofstrikes | number of | number of 
and | employees | employees 


| lockouts involved | per dispute 


—_. 












ite i eh a ne eee 96 73 | 26, 652 365 
io Seti anlar as ea daaten ip eRe este Ea 68 45 15, 309 346 
RESTS NT TREN Re we Oe Ly Oe | 46 37 | 7, 986 216 














: Data given are subject to revision. : Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons. * 
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Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Pe: 
Involved 


"TABLE 2 shows the distribution of the reported strikes and loc! 
for November, 1926, by industries: 


TABLE 2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER, 1926, CLASSI! 
BY INDUSTRIES 


Number 
Industry of Industry 
disputes | 





See ee rae ee ies 
Clothing industry 

Furniture industry 

Metal trades 

Mining, coal __-__- ee 2 13 Re Bp Paes 
eenee tes oe a EI 
Chauffeurs and teamsters______._______- 
Iron and steel industry___._........___.- 


|| Street railway industry___._______- ; 

|| Hotel and restaurant industry 

|| Light, heat and power industry - 
Po ere | ere 
| Miscellaneous-.-_-_-____ oh a ae - tipo . 


Total 





doe ON Oe or 





The statement below shows in so far as information is available 


the disputes beginning in November, 1926, classified by number of 
workers directly involved: 


Number o/ 
dispute 


SUA Oi VISE Be WROTEON. on ka Sela don endbdwde hicni- 
500 and under 1,000 workers 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in November, 1926 


A BRIEF description is given below of each of the more important 
strikes and lockouts beginning in November for which detailed 
information has become available: 

Coal miners, Pennsylvuania.—aA brief strike is recorded of 1,400 
coal miners against the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. during the latter part 
of November, because of the failure of the company to adjust griev- 
ances against the method of loading coal. This strike ended by 
November 29, with the appointment of a committee to decide upon 
terms of settlement. 

Iron and steel workers, Pennsylvuania.—The McKeesport Tin [late 
Co. was affected by an unsuccessful strike of about 700 employees 
from November 9 to 11, against extra work without pay, as reported 
by the press. 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania.—About 900 employees of the Penn-y!- 
vania Coal Co. struck on November 5 against limiting the day's 
work to six hours. This strike terminated November 8, but the 
exact terms are still to be agreed upon. 

Metal trades, Ohio—The Transue & Williams Co. of Alliance, 
Ohio, was affected by a strike of 500 drop forgers, beginning Novim- 
ber 1, on account of working conditions. The mattersin dispute \ cre 
reported as adjusted and the men returned to work on November 2". 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into November, 1926 


BRIEF description follows of the present status of the more 
important strikes and lockouts originating prior to November, 
for which detailed information has become available: 


Paper-box makers, New York.—The strike of paper-box makers in 
New York City which began on October 5 for a 44-hour week, wage 
increases, etc., is still pending. 

Textile workers, Passaic, N. J.—The strike of woolen and worsted 
textile workers of Passaic and vicinity, which began on January 
25, 1926, has been partly settled. In addition to the settlement with 
the Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. on November 11, heretofore re- 
ported, settlements with other mills are reported through the press 
as follows: Botany Worsted Mills and Garfield Worsted Mills on 
December 13, affecting about 4,600 employees, and the Dundee 
Textile Co. of Clifton with from 100 to 350 silk workers, on December 
is. The silk workers are reported to have struck on February 25, 
in sympathy with the others. The terms of these settlements are 
understood to be similar to those with the Passaic Worsted Spinning 
Co. 

Cloak and suit workers, New York.—The strike of about 40,000 
clothing workers in New York City, which began on July 1, 1926, 
has been practically settled, according to recent press reports, 
through agreement to submit to arbitration differences with the sub- 
manufaeturers as to the right of reorganization in shops employing 
fewer than 35 workers, etc. The decision was reported in the press of 
December 21, and appears to allow the right of reorganization for 
shops employing 35 workers on condition that these firms had been 
in business two years, that they provide 32 weeks’ employment, and 
that after June 1, 1928, only those submanufacturers employing 40 
or more workers shall have the reorganization privilege. Shops with 
less than 35 workers were excluded from reorganization rights. 

The agreement of November 13, heretofore reported, related to 
employees of ‘‘inside’”’ and ‘‘independent’’ manufacturers. 








Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
November, 1926 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILiIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 31 labor disputes 
during November, 1926. These disputes affected a known 

total of 8,656 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute oc- 
curred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or con- 
troversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or 
trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms 
of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workmen directly and indirectly affected. 

On December 1, 1926, there were 51 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 9 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 60. 
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Strikes in Buenos Aires, 1925 


CCORDING to recent reports * on strikes in the Federal cajit,| 
A of Argentina during the year 1925, there were 86 strikes 
affecting 13,962 workers. 
The number of strikes and strikers is shown in the following table. 
by industries, for the half-year periods: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND WORKERS INVOLVED IN 1925, BY INDUSTRY 











Strikes Strikers 





First half- First half- Second 
year half-year year half-year 





Electro-technical 
Construction 
Glass and pottery 
Paper and box 
Polygraphy 
Leath 


mod WOW 








Transportation 
Others not specified 


mb 














Of the 13,962 strikers 11,085 were men, 2,355 were women, and 522 
were minors. The causes of the strikes were questions of wages, 
hours of labor, workshop organization, general conditions of !abor, 
and miscellaneous questions. 





1 Asociacion del Trabajo. Boletin de Servicios. Buenos Aires, Oct. 20, 1926, p. 463, and Departimento 
Nacional del Trabajo, Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, July, 1925, pp. 1599-1605. 






















WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 








Salaries of Office Employees in Massachusetts 


recently issued a mimeographed report of a survey of office 

employees in that State, the data used being as of May 1, 
1926. Returns were received from 1,075 establishments, covering 
22,427 office workers, of whom 8,182 (36.5 per cent) were males and 
14,245 (63.5 pes cent) were females. Comparison of these figures 
with those of the United States Census of 1920 shows that there 
were at that time in the occupations considered comparable in a 
general way with those included in this survey 175,611 persons, of 
whom 72,551 were males and 103,060 were females. e present 
inquiry covered, therefore, approximately one-eighth (12.8 per cent) 
of the total number shown in the census reports as in the occupations 
selected, the number of males included running a little under, and of 
females a little over this proportion. 

As the offices in different lines of business differed widely in the 
number and sex distribution of their employees, the returns were 
grouped in eight distinct classifications, with a ninth miscellaneous 
croup to include those not covered elsewhere. The following table 
shows the number of establishments reporting in each of these 
groups, with the number of employees, by sex, in each: 


Ta Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries has 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS STUDIED, BY OFFICE GROUPS AND SEX 








Number | Number of office employees 





of estab- represented in returns 
Office group iishments 
report- 
ng Males | Females Total 













Benks and Geet eueiieaies nn. oo. ised cov isintceidaddosdemnaee 67 1, 938 1, 761 3, 699 
Brokerage, investment, and loan companies.__...............-. 57 391 348 739 

















Dealers aia GNDORORGD.. . . ... . .cbibdc cndiecnceceeskbmubibiasoe 361 1, 424 2, 312 3, 736 
Department and specialty stores - ................------...-.--- 28 38 546 584 
Insurance companies and agencies_._..............-.-------.-.- 50 365 1, 229 1, 594 
Manufacturing establishments - .-_..............-....--------.. 277 2, 122 4, 469 6, 591 
Printing and publishing establishments -._.......-....-..----.- 53 200 461 661 
Public serview Corporations. —.--. on ck. e eee ncn scee-nscee 23 1, 492 2, 157 3, 649 
MiscellangeGeeORNND.,..........scncdcebicwseudueneseycdaenhiee 159 212 962 1,174 

T0Cioeocinkiu ce cececuéies sae ea 1,075 8, 182 14, 245 22, 427 












It will be seen that manufacturing establishments employed by 
far the largest group of workers reported upon, not far from one- 
third (29.4 per cent) of the total number being found here. Three 
groups of establishments, banks and trust companies, dealers and 
sales agencies, and public service corporations, accounted each for 
between 3,000 and 4,000 employees, the number reported by each 
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being nearly the same. These three, with the manufacturing estab. 
lishments, accounted for nearly four-fifths (17,675, or 78.8 per cent) 
of all the employees for whom reports were received. Considered 
by geographical distribution, by far the largest group of employees— 
14,146—were reported from Boston; 2,727 from the piety of 
Boston; 1,183 from Brockton, Fall River, and New Bedford; 1,224 
from Haverhill, Lawrence, and Lowell; and 3,148 from Mea 
and Worcester. 

The distribution by sex shows considerable variation according to 
the kind of establishments reporting. In banks and trust companies 
and in brokerage, investment, and loan offices male employees were 
the more numerous, constituting, respectively, 52:4 per cent and 
52.9 per cent of the total force. In all the other classes of establish- 
ments females greatly outnumbered males, this being especially 
noticeable in the department and specialty stores, in which they 
formed 93.5 per cent of the employees. 

The occupational distribution was far from uniform. The workers 
were grouped into four sections, according to occupation, as follows: 


Male Female Total 
Clerical ve 5, 84+ 5, 829 , 673 
Stenographic 4, 563 , 756 
Accounting and bookkeeping__- x be age Bs 3, 306 5, 195 
Operating office appliances________________-~ iis : 547 803 


14, 245 22, 427 


The largest group, comprising 52 per cent of the total, is found in 
clerical occupations, the accountancy and bookkeeping section comes 
next with 23.2 per cent, the stenographic section, with 21.2 per cent, 
is almost equal in size, while the section operating office appliances 
accounts for only 3.6 per cent. With regard to sex distribution, the 
clerical section shows almost precisely the same proportion of men 
and women, the stenographic section is almost monopotined by women 
who form 96 per cent of the total number reported on, in accountancy 
and bookkeeping men form only a little over a third (36. 4 per cent), 
and in the section operating office appliances they are a slightly 
smaller-proportion, 31.9 per cent. 

The distribution of the employees by sex, salary group, and occu- 
pational classifieation was as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICE WORKERS BY SEX, OCCUPATION, AND SALARY 
GROUP 








Male Female 
Occupation and salary group =~ a 7 


| ' | 
Number! Per cent}; Number Per cent! Number) Per cent 











Clerical section: 
Less than $16 a week 
$16 and under $20 
Sa0 Ge WNGet Gah 2+. oc. eee --4---] 


CDmaonr- 


pod pnt pet 
SSqLe8 


$40 and under $50 = 
SD ane OF0Rs... . ksi (S16. Livia. | 


HoBRSs 
NRO Os 


4 | 
| 


Total, all wage groups_._.__- LAGE | . 5, 829 | 0 11, 673 100.0 


= 
oO 














| am we = Oo @ < 


2 =. | 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICE WORKERS BY SEX, OCCUPATION, AND SALARY 
GROU P—Continued 










































































Male Female Total 
Occupation and salary group sanebeidlig >: tara Aimee. | 
* |Number | Per cent} Number! Per cent Number Per cent 
} 

e — 

Stenographie section: a 
OS 14 7.3 391 8.6 | 405 8.5 
$16 and under $20. -...._-.--- LR Bs: 26 13. 5 896 19.6 922 19.4 
INS, «. on Licace eh seeuee = adieu s 24 12.4 1, 588 34. 8 1, 612 33.9 
lili a ane eee Ree 38 19.7 1, 122 24.6 1, 160 24.4 
$30 and under $40. _-_______-_.-______- Fi Be 54 28. 0 485 10. 6 539 11.3 
$40 and under $50... .............--.-----..-- 22 11.4 68 1.5 90 1.9 
$50 and over.......-.-- Lh it RE BH SM 15 7.8 13 3 28 | .6 

Total, all wage groups_._.....-......-.._.. 193 | 100.0} 4,563] 100.0| 4,756| 100.0 

Accounting and bookkeeping section: 

Ee Os WI Os 2. eect 5 we 26 1.4 298 9.0 324 6.2 
RE FS Serene aed 81 4.3 705 21.3 786 15.1 
I on a ecie obtain eb chewessace 183 9.7 1, 139 34. 5 1, 322 25. 4 
ES See ee 276 14.6 692 20. 9 968 18. 6 
ig ERE 664 35.2 380 11.5 | 1,044 20.1 
Re EEG ee ae are 323 17.1 68 2.1 391 7.5 
I oe eer eh eh 336 17.8 24 <¥ 360 6.9 

I cnn mewn ceanen 1, 889 100. 0 3, 306 100. 0 5, 195 100. 0 

Office appliance section: 

EES pa 41 16.0 127 23.2 168 20.9 
I Be do ee 40 15. 6 199 36. 4 239 29. 8 
LS ge ae een chose wo eee 66 25. 8 158 28. 9 224 27.9 
9 a Se pear 55 21.5 54 9.9 109 13.6 
i a TE NS ay 50 19.5 9 1.6 59 7.3 
$40 and under $50. .-.-...-.-...---. BR A with 4 h "peepee > SS- ae 4 5 
an EE AE I le Ril IR eke AE, Annee hah hin to, meee ae! | age nokta a RES Se ee 

Total, all wage groups.................._-- 256 100. 0 547 100.0 803 100. 0 

Total—all sections: 

RPE WU. cannes cccceence- 521 6.4 1, 945 13. 7 2, 466 11.0 
oe bcceenane 596 7.3 3, 514 2.7 4,110 18.3 
ea SS a 957 11.7 4, 556 32.0 5, 513 24.6 
6 eee 1, 206 14.7 , 683 18.8 3, 889 17.3 
Re eens 2, 267 27.7 1, 254 8.8 3, 521 15.7 
$40 and under $50..__..--__-.._---- a analbreeaae 1, 137 13.9 216 1.5 1, 353 6.0 
i he all a lea ogee 1, 498 18.3 77 .5 1, 575 7.0 

Total, all wage groups. _..........__-_____- 8, 182 | 100.0 | 14,245 | 100.0 | 22, 427 | 100. 0 

















This table,shows the familiar difference in the salary level of the 
sexes. The largest group of male employees, forming a little over a 
fourth of all the males considered, received $30 but under $40 a week; 
the largest group of female employees, forming a little under one- 
third of their total, received $20 but under $25 a week. One-fourth 
(25.4 per cent) of the men, against 70.4 per cent of the women re- 
ceived under $25 a week; 32.2 per cent of the men as against 2 per 
cent of the women received $40 or over per week. For both men 
and women the accountancy and bookkeeping section had the highest 
proportion of well-paid workers, 70.1 per cent of the men and 14 3 per 
cent of the women being in the groups receiving $30 or more per week. 
For men, the clerical section stood second, 58.8 per cent being in this 
salary group, while for women, stenography, with 12.4 per cent 
receiving $30 or over, came second. 

_ The report goes into the occupational distribution in much detail, - 
listing 38 occupations as found within the general occupational clas- 


sification, and giving for each of these the distribution of the workers 
by sex and salary received. 
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Wages in Chinese Railroad Shops 


HE Chinese Economic Bulletin (Peking) of October 2, 192) 
presents a table showing maximum and minimum daily wages 
in the shops of various Chinese railroads. The table is re- 

produced below with additional columns showing-the wage equivy- 
alents in United States money: 


DAILY WAGES IN CHINESE RAILROAD SHOPS 


[Chinese dollar is equivalent to approximately 50 cents in United States money] 








Wages by day 





Num- 
ber of | 
em- | 
ploy- | 
oi 


Chinese 
money 


United Stat 
money 


Location of rail- 


Railroad road shops 


est 


High- | 


Low- 
est 


| 
j 


High- 





Peking-Mukden Railway manufacturing works_ 
Peking-Mukden Railway iron works 
Peking-Hankow Railway locomotive and car 





Tangshan 
Shahhaikwan 
Hankow 


' $1.95 
1°55 
2 10 


$0. 25 
. 16 
. 40 


repair shop. 
D | Chengchow 1 
Do | Changhsintien - - -- 2 
Pekin-Hankow Railway general repair shop----'___..do 1 
D | South Bank of 1 
Yellow River. 
Kiang An, Han- 1 


. 65 
. 20 
-15 
. 25 


. 25 


- 35 
- 35 
. 22 
. 30 


» 25 


eT -Hankow Railway lumber seasoning | 
ant. 
Fokine iieakow machine and electric plant 

a ko cath tina cOeRhics Sak thins dicwile yatiinwse 


= 


. 30 


| Changhsintien- - _- 
South Bank of 
Yellow River. 


— ee 


Peking-Suiyuan Railway machine shop 
Peking-Suiyuan Railway machine shop, branch. 
wee Pukow Railway machine shop 





te et et et et et et tt 
, Oo bb Ss Bb tere  O-8 
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1) 
er: -Chinghua Railway steam machine 
plant 
Canton-Hankow central machine shop 


Sukiapang 
Keifeng-Pinghsiang Railway machine shop - -_-- 


Anyuan, 
siang. 
Shihkiachwan 
EL. 20. cintios 
Yangchuan -_ -___--_- 


Pingh- 
Conustine: -Taiyuan Railway car repair shop. - _- 








Canton- Kowloon locomotive works 
Changchow-Amoy Railway machine shop______| Amoy 
Do Kiangtungchiao__ \ 


PIERO. . Gees en-«- 
Chakow 


NDR eee ee ne 
nae 6 8 ‘ 


Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway loco- 
motive works. 

mer os -Hangchow-Ningpo Railway electric 
plant. 

Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo Railway manu- 
facturing works. 

Shanghai-Nanking Manufacturing Works 





— 


— 
. 


Shanghai, Nan- 
king, Chang- 
chow, Soochow, 
Wusih, Tan- 
yang, Kunshan, 
Lungtan, Fut- 
seuncheng. 


— 
. 
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Earnings and Hours in the English Iron and Steel 
and Other Metal Industries, 1924 


been given of parts of the report of an investigation under- 

taken by the English Government, into hours and earnings in 
certain industries. The third portion of the report, given in the 
Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for August, 1926, deals with 
the iron, steel, and allied industries. The data, secured through 
questionnaires addressed to employers, were for four weeks, ending 
respectively on January 19, April 12, July 12, and October 18, 1924. 
Replies received from employers in the metal industries covered 3,950 
establishments, and an average number of employees, for the four 
weeks, of 400,563. The average number employed in each of the 
industries for the four weeks and the proportion of male and female 
workers were as follows: 


li PREVIOUS numbers of the Labor Review summaries have 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYEDIN FOUR WEEKS OF 1924 AND 
PER CENT OF EACH SEX 




















| 

. Number Per cent Per cent 

Industry employed ofmales | of females 
Pig te een ee ene bacemh pep hnwes* aoe 28, 752 99. 8 0.2 
Smelting, rolling, ete., of iron and steel___.__.__.-...._---..--.-.-- 155, 730 99. 0 1.0 
T it lll cohibte Snide. cdcikdnnbicebcbibenne ~atipdebiongunt 22, 507 85. 5 14.5 
Smelting, rolling, and casting of nonferrous metals________.____-_- 28, 954 94. 5 5.5 
pe aS I a ES A ee 27, 622 80. 6 19. 4 
pi | ty RT PE SF EN, ae 2, 358 74. 6 25. 4 
Shegl ec tetee i s.. Ge. Dee END et et Ee nt «Med Se 45, 652 63. 8 36. 2 
W rome ORION nn es ee cscs cca ceee 19, 723 98. 2 1.8 
Light @NSRNthad5 44 2s «2105 oa. ot. 2. eas sees 20, 308 91.5 8.5 
SES 8 A SS ele ee ae a te PS ee 5, 192 65. 5 34.5 
Wire drawing, Weaving, etc. _ . ... 2.125.222 lle 20, 399 86. 0 14.0 
pV EE EE SS Re ee eee Oe EY 2,719 91.6 8.4 
Screw, Mee ee eee Pewee. 8 ee oS oe 14, 671 56. 3 43.7 
Need IE UO, Soon n coe ne ncemeccdcceconce 5, 976 34. 0 66. 0 





As would be expected in a group containing some of the exceedingly 
heavy industries, male workers far outnumbered the female. In 
only five instances do the female workers form one-fifth or more of 
the total force, and the only case in which they reach as much as 
half is the final group of light miscellaneous products. The pro- 
portion in the manufacture of sheet metal (36.2 per cent) seems 
large, but there is no explanation of the processes in which they are 
engaged. 


Average Weekly Earnings 


ABLE 2 shows the weekly earnings, averaged for the four weeks, 

by sex of worker, and also for the group as a whole regardless of 

sex. Some of the employers who replied to the questionnaire were 

unable to give the earnings of men and women separately, so that 

the data ~ to the sexes and those relating to the whole group 
do not correspond. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, BY SEX 
{At par shilling=24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate approximately at par] 




















Males Females Both sexes 


— 


Industry Number | Average | Number | Average | Number | Avera: 4 
of weekly of weekly of weekly 
workers | earnings | workers | earnings | workers | earnings 








8. 

57 18 
1, 506 23 
2, 181 26 


Pig iron 28, 466 
Smelting, rolling, etc., of iron and steel___.| 151, 382 
Tin plate 12, 883 


a 


~10 nm 
eS: 
au & 


Qaomwowtosss 300% 


24, 441 1, 416 
4, 041 
397 
14, 962 
344 

1, 520 
957 

2, 584 
131 

4, 348 
2, 937 


Brass founding and finishing 
Bedstead 


— 


Wrought-iron and steel tubes___._._..__.__- 
Light castings 

Hollow ware 

Wire drawing, weaving, etc 

Anchor and chain 

Screw, nail, nut, bolt, and rivet__________- 
Needles, pins, fishhooks, etc 


ZRaSSS 


o 
_ 











IAW eR RH WOOD 





2EaS 








A striking feature of this table is the difference shown in the 
earnings of men and women. In not asingle industry do the average 
earnings of the women reach half of those of the men, and in some 
cases they sink considerably lower. The highest earnings for men 
were 73s. 7d. (or about $17.90) in the tin-plate industry, while for 


women the highest point reached was 26s. 10d. ($6.53) in the produc- 
tion of bedsteads. 





Normal Weekly Hours of Labor 


“TABLE 3 shows the proportion of the workers whose norma! 
working hours, in the week ending October 18, 1924, fell within 
specified groups, and also the average normal weekly hours for each 
industry. 
TaBLe 3.-NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR 


Zz 











Per cent of og ig 
: whose normal hours AV 
Number were— age 
of weekly 


et 48 | Over — 


Industry 





workers 








Pig iron 

Smelting, etc., of iron and steel 
Tin 

Smelting, etc., of nonferrous metals 
Brass founding and finishing 
Bedstead 


49.9 
44.2 
43.4 
47.4 
47.1 
4% 4 
47.1 
46.0 
47.0 
46.9 
47.1 
46.5 


SB, pe 


DWH IW MOMOOHOUWODOH 


Wrought-iron and steel tubes 
Light castings 


Wire drawing, weaving, etc 
Anchor and chain 

Screw, nail, nut, bolt, and rivet 
Needles, pins, fishhooks, etc 





Ie O+) 
BESSEESHSSSSEE 
nO PWOCTKMONWHE AIF 
ee 
Sr Pee 
Pre. ; ‘ 
ICSC ON H-+1— Ono 














It will be observed that in most industries the overwhelming 
majority of the employees worked less than 48 hours a week. Even 
in the few cases where important groups worked longer hours, tlie 
normal week for the industry as a whole is apt to fall below 48 hours, 
exceeding this length in only two instances—pig iron, where over hal! 
the 28,000 employees worked a long week, and the manufacture of 
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bedsteads, where the number of employees is small and the normal 
week exceeded 48 hours by only 24 minutes. 

The shift system is common in many of the metal trades. Table 4 
shows in which industries this system prevailed, the number of em- 


ployees working on shifts, and their division between the two-shift 
and the three-shift plans. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF SHIFT WORKERS 




















" Number ofshift workers 
Number working on— 
Industry = * cond —— 

covered | oshift | 2shift 

system | system 
PICTON oc och heiles Eee eter een nn ngosthencenececccesenecceess = 14, 790 14, 728 | 62 
Smelting, rolling, etc., ofiron and steel - ----__........-.-.---.----. 76, 791 73, 304 | 3, 487 
Tih PIO cnet eewwes enn nero nn = ona wenn ene new ee ene -e--e~- 2 - =e 12,171 11, 612 | 36 
Smelting, rolling, and casting of nonferrous metals______________. . 5, 104 4, 016 | 1, 088 
Wrought-iron and steel tube. -.............-...0-2-.---------------- 3, 872 1, 390 | 2, 482 
Wike CORIIGIT NINE GOR 5 hinss 5c cidgwiniwciebietenweccecescweess. 1, 903 966 | 937 





The majority of these shift workers were employed for less than 48 
hours a week. The production of pig iron marked an exception to 
this rule, as here 97.7 per cent of the shift workers were employed for 
7 shifts a week, and 97.8 per cent worked over 48 and up to 56 hours 
a week. In the smelting, etc., of iron and steel 2.1 per cent, in the 
smelting, etc., of nonferrous metals 46.8 per cent, and in wire drawing 


and weaving 17 per cent of the shift workers had a normal week of 
over 48 hours. 


Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 


ABLE 5 shows, for the workers whose employers supplied data 


on these points, the average hours worked and the average hourly 
earnings during the four weeks. 


TABLE 5.—HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
[Penny at par =2.03 cents; exchange rate about par] 























Average Average 
siesthins | Number of| worked nut 
sanueeed | | workers | per week intbes 
in the 4 weeks 
weeks 
. . d. 
Sakti et heblinahibncsspebinedasebende>coooee 13, 859 49. 6 15.2 
Smelting, rolling, ete., ofiron and steel__...__________ oS £30) ir 100, 410 44.8 16.5 
py ES) er ie aE ae a a ae or ee 11, 790 45.8 17.7 
Smelting, rolling, and casting of nonferrous metals.........._______- 19, 627 48.1 14.3 
Brass founding and finishing....................................__. 15, 908 46. 2 11.4 
DOO a 583 43.4 12.6 
ett mI tee ee ee eu -ci sds didmieL 091 46. 0 11.5 
Wrought-iron and steeltubes.................................._.... 11, 557 46.3 13.9 
As Gh octets 63 ee ee A 12, 735 45. 4 12.7 
ONO, Ctl 686 pas cnncvide ds <bhb -- oGudsb-ndcnacus 2, 997 45.8 11.0 
sila de ti(‘(‘(‘zaéN:«~«~*! Nl alk A Ta RE tt fila 11, 885 47.1 13.0 
mnt «—i(“‘(‘(‘*‘( és: = il SAARC DRRNIRR ER eR eS ONC ES a TET 1, 705 41.6 11.9 
COW, i, en OU EAM 10, 548 44.7 9.9 
Needles, pins, fishhooks, etc..........................---.-........_ 2, 599 42.4 9.0 








Not all of the employers could supply data covering these particu- 
lars, and therefore the figures as to number of workers here do not 
correspond with those shown in other tables. The lowest earnings, 
it will be observed, are found in the industries in which women are 
employed in considerable numbers. 
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Extent of Short Time 


ABLE 6 shows the average number of workers during the (oy, 
weeks for whom reports on short time were made, the propor: ion 
who, in the week ended October 18, 1924, worked short time, and 
the average number of hours lost by those on short time. Those 
= were wholly unemployed in that week are emitted from the 
table. 


TABLE 6.—PER CENT WORKING SHORT TIME, AND HOURS LOST PER WORKER 
WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 138, 1924 





Ave igs 

T Per cent hou: lost 
Industry _—- on short by t! 
time ons 








Pig iron 

Smelting, rolling, etc., of iron and steel 

Tin _— 

Smelting, rolling, and casting of nonferrous metals_____.___________- 
Brass founding and finishing 

Bedstead 

Sheet metal 

Roe Se Re ee hee 
i ra a Oe ee a Bee 2s Odo. ohh bask 
RR RB ee STE ERS + Bi PES a EA ERE 
ree Grawene, Wredean, 006... oll ea elk 
Anchor and chain 

Screw, nail, nut, bolt, and rivet 

Needles, pins, fishhooks, etc 


_ 


_— 
SIMI OURS Dt gm 99 mH Si go 


CORON KK ONNAONKWOr 





w 
= 








It will be noticed that the loss of time involved was, in most of the 
industries, serious. As the normal week was in most cases under 
48 hours, short time amounting to anywhere from 8 up to 20 hours 
means a heavy loss to the worker, and when, as in some of the indus- 
tries, the percentage of workers affected is considerable, the loss is 


doubly serious. 


ey 





Wages and Hours in Great Britain at the Beginning 
of 1926 


EFORE the war, the English Government published at intervals 
B of approximately one year, an abstract of labor statistics of the 
United Kingdom, containing a summary of official statistic: 
relating to labor. After the issue of the seventeenth edition, early 
in 1915, this was suspended on grounds of economy. Recently, the 
eighteenth edition, compiled by the Labor Ministry, has been issued, 
dealing with such subjects as population, employment, unem))|oy- 
ment and unemployment insurance, wages and hours of labor, strikes 
and lockouts, and the like. The section on hours and wages ives 
a number of tables, presenting the facts concerning different 
industries, occupations, and trades. 
Wages and weekly hours, as recognized by the employers 
associations and the trade-unions concerned, covering a numbcr 0! 
industries are given for 40 cities and towns throughout Great Briain. 
Table 1 gives these data for three cities, selected as being repres«'it2- 
tive, nae in addition shows the range of wages presented in tle 
data for the 40 cities. The hours, where no specific locality / 
mentioned, are those prevailing generally. 
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ABLE IT.— TIME RATES OF WAGES AND WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR IN CERTAIN 


26 





INDUSTRIES, OCCUPATIONS AND DISTRICTS, JANUARY 1 1926 


neenniatinne ams 


[Except where otherwise indicated, the rates and hours are those recognized by the emplovere’ 
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Table 2 shows rates of wages and hours of labor in certain industries 
and occupations in which either a national agreement sets the con- 
ditions for the whole country, as in the case of the boot and shoe 
workers and the railway employees, or where custom has set a 
uniform rate, as in the case of the police. 


TapLe 2-—-TIME RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR RECOGNIZED IN CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS, JANUARY 1, 1926 








Industry and occupation Recognized time rate 





. of wages 
| 
Boot and shoe manufacture (minimum rates): Per week 

Male workers; heel-building department and stock and shoe rooms— &'.¢ 
tans hencceccnptusptecounscocoussocenpunecquescesncesséencess 50 0 ($12.17) 
NS bccn sn eae asthdiirnay awe ineluwiiniiscicsunal etude 87 0 ($13. 87) 

Male workers, other manufacturing departments— 

Bh i i cele ptr erential tettianeents ie pits ie enwticdcrneduiwEsincpennde 53 0 ($12. 90) 
ee ee ee ee eee 60 0 ($14. 60) 
Female workers, closing and heel-building departments and stock and shoe 
rooms— 
oo, ES ee ae ae ee Se ee ee ee ee 25 6 ($6. 20) 
etd Bich runinesihsesuicocbonkdunneredincapevodipeadesetints 31 0 ($7. 54) 
20 years.....--- chp p en repawubbweCe Ore irs eesoerrvercEbesbenectescocenvouces 36 «(0 ($8. 76) 
Paper manufacture (minimum rates): 

Machine men and beater men— Per hour 
Neen le ae eee ae : << ($0. 365) 
ns OOGNNING ga. on en cwec cooler sedelseelk aes ($0. 345) 

Laborers, ete., shift work— 

North and south of > Ee | Sees a rs eS 1 1% ($0. 274) 
ORS POE, SET Tae S 1 0% ($0. 253) 

Laborers, ete., day work— 

North and south of IT 5.2, onahs cede cicacendh cusebnanwre ret sebed 0 11% ($0. 241) 
IE EE SUNN aiicteinecciceeneuntetensneecibvetuseteses 0 10% ($0. 221) 


Police service !—constables: Per week 
On appointment (probation) 70 





ESOGMUIG. ake tei Ke PALI OA est 7 0 ($17. 03) 
After 1 year (unless probation is extended)._...-_--...-.-----.--------------- 72 =#0 ($17. 52) 
ERE I oak hens hence ncn eweseceenncecececees> 74 «#0 ($18. 01) 
oe ee ee ae ee ae 76 «(0 ($18. 49) 
AG needs. tie. 53s. Sid. Si Jai ssisk sade s..c 78 0 ($18 98) 
F ES NE EY Se a ee ee ee & 80 0 ($19. 47) 
RES 2 coe oS eet. cre tel umedabaseenecec de wcndemecanc 82 0 ($19. 95) 
oe. fe ees ees SS Pee Oe Pe ol eee ree 8 0 ($20. 44) 
PS “SE EE EES a Ea Aa SSG CE. ORE _ Ree 86 60 ($20. 93) 
i ekg is iiih nd thins damn dendh ieesdsyanniahbagnskgrencepe ss 88 0 ($21. 41) 

90 0 ($21. 90) 

SORE ND kids ihn eink 6th oh int AS Ash d- peabi debs ok 592 6 ($22. 51) 

395 0 ($23. 12) 

Dock labor (minimum rates): 

Ordinary laborers— Per day 
EEL S80 5. Lh bth ibs enlinGhhbtinwcatwatiblomkseeiweoiuineoh 12 0 ($2. 92) 
ECC EEE LES SE LOE TELS PE IE EN ll 0 $3 = 

li 0O 2. 
TT a nn. creat neieipetinen ped enaeiphdiiatatbintiabeanewentl { 12 0 ($2. 92) 

Railway service (standard rates, inclusive of sliding-scale bonus): ¢ Per week 
SES NS a Ae SE! ae ee 50 «(0 ($12. 17) 
ig ocbcweimesceccenecasesentatamesdsdnsesquoednesesdestliiu 546 «(0 ($11. 19) 
licket collectors— 

id nlndemathien dan cnn aimentibawelinen tonathbeubpeennsie 58 0 ($14. 11) 
Ni inne chatineutabsbbbacnnduodeenbatbicnccuckeecs 544 COO ($13. 14) 
Guards (passenger and freight)— 
EE EE anarcensnccnee nec nesanascensnsntncnenscnsneccncce 50. 0 ($12. 17) 
EE Uh in <i n nb ea ebibccnk Wai sdinciscecccewcucees 55 0COO ($13. 38) 
Nt SSS. BiG: 35d a cate asedssppscbbocrdesbbéserrcece 60 0 ($14.60) 
in dai Roe la te aads tbh dbdcatiiehinbitdddbvisideabtvetiaton) 65 0 ($15. 82) 


' The rates quoted are those adopted by all the authorities in Great Britain. In addition to the rates 
quoted, an allowance of 1s. a week for boots is made by the majority of the authorities, together with rent 
allowance where quarters are not provided. A deduction of 244 per cent is made for contribution to the 
Psat fund, or with a supplementary deduction of a further 244 per cent, and deductions where 

arters are provided. 

‘Subject to the provision that a constable with not less than 5 years’ service is eligible for the grant o fa 
Special increment, under certain conditions as to conduct and qualifications and that a further special 


increment may be granted after another year. It is thus possible for a constable to reach the rate of 90s. 
after 8 years’ service. 


* Subject to good conduct and efficiency. 

‘ For drivers of shunting engines, not orming train miles or working with a brake van, for drivers of 
shed y ard engines and for men engaged in the preparing and disposal of engines, the maximum rate is 84s. 
payable in the fifth year and upward, except in the case of men in receipt of 90s. at January, 1924, who 
a ae ve foseve that amount, and those who qualify for 90s. by reason of the performance o 1313 main- 

» turns of duty. 


* London, 48s. ($11.€8). 
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TABLE 2.—TIME RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR RECOGNIZED IN CER? \[n 
INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS, JANUARY 1, 1926—Continued 








ee 
— 


¥ : Recognized time rate 
Industry and occupation of wages 





Railway service (standard rates, inclusive sliding-seale bonus)—C ontinued. Per week 
8. 
65 
60 
55 


50 

Engine drivers *— 
First and second years..-- ._.---- RS LT eT Se ee 72 
iii eR te RE BOE SRL. TO REII ELLE SEAR 78 
Fifth year &4 
Sixth year : 90 
Firemen *— 
IE 2 IRE ED 7 OTE. cE ct Ae IRE 57 
ep OO eae a ee een 63 
Fifth to tenth year 66 
Eleventh year 72 
Station foremen— 


($15 82) 
($14. 60) 
($13. 38) 
($12, 17) 


65 
58 


75 
70 


($17 
Per month 


Merchant shipping service (standard rates): 7 £ «¢.d. 
ble seamen, sailors, seamen, and deckhands--_-_____.-.........----.---.-.-2- 9 O O ($43. 80) 


9 10 O ($46. 23) 

Ordinary seamen— 
12 to 24 months’ service 4 10 0 ($21.90 
5 17 6 ($28 59) 
10 O 0 ($48. 67) 








6 Where the mileage during any turn of duty exceeds a certain number of miles, extra payment is mide 


7 With free food in addition. 


Table 3 shows the minimum time rates for adult workers set by 
trade boards in the various trades coming under the operation of the 
trade board acts of 1909 and 1918. 


TABLE 3.—_MINIMUM TIME RATES OF WAGES, JANUARY 1, 1926, FIXED FOR ADULT 
WORKERS IN CERTAIN TRADES, UNDER TRADE BOARDS ACTS OF 1909 AND 118 


[The rates quoted apply to the lowest grades of experienced adult male and female workers. F xcept 
hh amare indicated the rates are operative at the age of 21 in the case of males and 18 in the cuse 
of females 








General minimum hourly time rates | Weekly 
hours of 
labor for 

whieh 
rates are 
normally 
pay able 





Males 








Aerated waters: 
England and Wales 
Scotland— 
Orkney and Shetlands 
Rest of Scotland 
Boot and floor polish 
Boot and shoe repairing 
Brush and broom 
Button making 
Chain? 


iy 


ASASConannu QI 


ON ON 


Cents 
13. 18 


11.15 
13.18 
15. 20 
21, 29 
13. 69 
13. 18 
13. 44 


13. 70 
15, 20 


a 
* 











22 


1 At 21 years. 

* The minimum rates in the chain and lace finishing trades are not fixed by reference to sex. T! 1:'° 
shown under the column ‘‘ Females’”’ are those applicable to work normally performed by women, » |! ‘2° 
— oe under ‘‘ Males” are those applicable to work normally performed by men. 

years. 
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TABI 3.—MINIMUM TIME RATES OF WAGES, JANUARY 1, 1926, FIXED FOR ADULT 
wi RKERS IN CERTAIN TRADES, UNDER TRADE BOARDS ACTS OF 1909 AND 1918— 
Continued 


























General minimum hourly time rates | Weekly 
hours of 
immer aE labor for 
Trade which 
rates are 
| Males Females normally 
payable 
| Be poate Cents d. Cents 
Corset... ccapaeithinn s --0ceceanena deneceeesgeccneces ot FE9. 26. 36 7 14.19 48 
Cotton waste reclamation: | 
le RR ef ce . 7 14.19 48 
ScotlesiceiiaMieatei ates o~ «cnces seb sy iy < 58h 668 des 1 O 24. 33 6% 13. 69 48 
preamuaking and Women’s light clothing (England | 
and Wales): 6% 12.68 48 
Retail bespoke section... ................---------- a!) Oh ie 7 ~§614.19 48 
57% 15.20 48 
e000 e e S | 41 0 2433 7 14.19 48 
Dressmaking and Women’s light clothing (Scotland): | 
Retail bespoke section..............-------------- | {1 2 2B39 { sig ing . 
OC Ee een OE 28. 39 6% 13.18 46 
Flax and Militdassessos--s--5- 5-22. der tcetaceoee 0 104 22.14 64 12.68 48 
Fur... - 0 ane eto omg onigqes one scoceccucce | 1 2 28. 39 8% 17. 74 48 
» General waste materials reclamation.--._._-.....-...--- 0 11 22. 30 6% 13. 69 48 
Pra EE 0 114% 22.81 6% 13. 69 48 
Hat, cap, and millinery: 
Engle nt al ERA aT SEE ST aa ag 26. 36 7 14. 19 48 
Scotiand— 
Wholesale cloth hat and cap section —-__-____-_- EE ioe 28. 39 vA 15. 20 46 
14.19 46 
Other sections.........-...-.-..-...-..------- | ‘1 2 28.39 { 5714 15.20 46 
S Hollow’ Wiens 8 io ena kon ee 0 11% 23.31 634 «13. 69 47 
if ee OE RE Sa Re age 20. 60 6% 13.18 48 
me Lacefinighiee Midebobheu. 4 eli SS es ee eben (4) 6% 12.68 |__._-_--.. 
» Laundry: 
Cornwall and North of Scotland.___..........-_-- 1 1% 27.37 6% 13.18 48 
Rest Of Cigeie MEBONEESS 4... S35 ee slcacit co 1 1% 27.37 7 14.19 48 
' Linen and cotton handkerchiefs and household goods | 
and linen piece goods -___. dike ona PIS SE Bs cob ae ates 1 0O 24. 33 6% 13.18 48 
S Made-Up tempeeivat ~ ane qccmadec hyena -aneseeses-<0% 0 10% 21.80 6% 12.68 48 
) Milk distribution: : 
0 10% 21.29 165% 13.44 48 
Tn ik eee tepe die ncsina nash ae 26. 36 5746 15.20 48 
es 28. 39 8% 17.49 48 
Se SE Le en re a Ae me 0 11% 23.56 16% 12.68 48 
' Ostrich and fancy feather and artificial flower_..__.__- 63: S..” ae 7 14.19 48 
Paper bets ea ueebaee EEL he 0101 5b 3 --Sdh 1 1% 27.88 7% 15.48 48 
Oe PRO a ne cen 1 0% 25.85 7% 15.48 48 
Perambulator and invalid earriage.._..............__. 1 O 24. 33 17 14. 19 48 
Pin, hook and eye and snap fastener..--.........-...- 0 10% 21.80 16% 13.18 47 
Ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring - __-____- 0 11% 23.82 7 14. 19 48 
s Retail bespoke talloring................-........-.-.. 1 24. 33 7% 15.20 48 
Rope, t Wi ooo oon eke kt ce eee 0 10 20.28 6% 12.68 48 
Sci SN a as oe sn ede ou dndeadd 0 11% 23.31 6% 13.18 4s 
OIC ee es ee ee ke 4h... -2 28. 39 7 14.19 48 
} Stamped or pressed metal wares_.............-.---..- 0 11 22.30 6% 13.18 47 
Sugar confectionery and food preserving - -_----------- 31 QO 24.33 6% «13. 69 48 
Tin: box. ume cece Cy he ee Oe 26. 36 7% 14.70 48 
Tobmene ee nes 1 3% 31.17 195% 19.52 48 
Toy. .- . ed an a 1 0% 25.34 63% 13. 69 48 
Wholesale mantel and costume..............._.___... ‘90 11% 23.31 7 14. 19 48 





1At 21 years. 

*The minimum rates in the chain and lace finishing trades are not fixed by reference to sex. Therates 
shown under the column ‘‘Females’”’ are those applicable to work normally performed by women, and 
the rates shown under ‘‘Males’’ are those applicable to work normally performed by men. 

3At 24 years. 4 At 22 years. 5 According to population. 


The wages of coal miners are handled in the abstract from two 
standpoints, the average earnings per man-shift worked, and the 
average wages cost per ton of coal commercially disposable. These 
data are compiled from the annual reports of the secretary of mines 
and the oe statistical summaries issued by the mines depart- 
ment. e earnings per man-shift are given for each mining district, 
by quarters, from the beginning of 1920 to the end of 1925; the wage 
Cost per ton is given by quarters from July, 1921, to December, 1925. 
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From these figures, Table 4 has been compiled, giving the average 
earnings per man-shift for the whole country for June, 1914 (these 
figures having been compiled by the Mining Association of ( reat 
Britain), and for the quarter ending June 30 for each year from 1920 
to 1925, inclusive. Figures are lacking for 1921, owing to the coal 
stoppage of that year, which tied up production for the quarter 
selected. This particular quarter was taken as showing the situation 
in 1925 before it was affected by the Government’s subvention. The 
wages cost per ton of coal commercially disposable is given for the 
same quarter from 1922 to 1925, inclusive. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PER MAN-SHIFT WORKED, AT COAL MINES, 
AV ERAGE WAGES COST PER TON OF COAL DISPOSABLE COMMERCIALLY 











Average earnings | Wages cost per ton 
Period | perman-shift | of coal commer 


worked cially dispose ble 





| s «& 
June, 1914 6 534 ($1. 58) 
Quarter ending— 
16 os ($4.11) | 


10 ($2. 48) | . 6 ($3. 07) 

June 30, 1923 one ($2. 39) @ ($2.91) 

June 30, 1924 , | 10 11% ($2. 66) | RB ($3. 33) 

June 30, 1925-__. i 10 6% ($2. 57) | 4 $3. 16) 
| 


1 From April to June, 1921, production of coal at almost all mines was suspended and particulars 
wages and cost are not available. 





as to 


An important table of the report shows the relative level of wages 
in certain occupations and industries on July 31, 1914, and at the 
end of each year from 1914 to 1925, inclusive. This is too long to 
be reproduced here in its entirety, but Table 5 gives the figures at 
the end of 1914, when the pre-war wages had hardly begun to be 
affected, on December 31, 1920, when wages had reached their 
peak, and on December 31, 1925, the latest date available. The 
cotton and woolen industries, textile bleaching and dyeing, and coal 
mining have been omitted from this table, as in these cases the 
changes are expressed as percentage additions to or subtractions 
from the standard rates or the pre-war figures, these bases not 
being given. 


Taste 5.—RELATIVE LEVEL OF RATES OF WAGES FOR ADULT WORKERSIN CERTAIN 
OCCUPATIONS AT THE END OF 1914, 1920, AND 1925 


et 


Industry and occupation | Dee. 31, 1914 Dec. 31, 1920 Dee. 31, 1925 











Per week Per week Per week 

Agriculture ae oy rate): xe 8. d. Ce 
Ordinary male laborers ! (2) 46 10% ($11.41) | 31 5 = ($7.6) 

Engineering (average of rates in 16 principal 

centers): F 
Fitters and @irpete.. io. oe ee 89 ; $13. 75) 
Pateerh ME oso Saisie di, Hy 94 ($14. 82) 
SPR Nia da ctcncsdcc nesetcesnsenes Gin M4 93 ($14. 60) 


70 ($17. 22) ($9. 75) 

Shipbuilding (average, 9 principal centers): ’ 
Shipwrights ‘g og 91 ($22. 20 : ($13, 52) 
OS INS CT Ee, 40 101 ($24. 66 ($14. 08) 
Laborers 70 ($17. 13 ($9, 38) 

Boot and shoe making: 

Men, heel huildtag and stock and shoe ; 
NORM. S13 0555. Lhd. Mddsdeiaiiel 2 27 0 ($6 $6. 57) 65 0 ($15.82) ) ($13.87) 


17 ag 76 
ee eee ee ee eS” ares One { i id 0 tee: 38) } 40 ($9. 73) $8, 76) 


3 These averages include the value of certain allowances in kind. 

2 Not reported. ail 

? 1914 rates were adopted in 1914 to be effective in 1915; the figures for 1920 and 1925 represent the rationa 
agreed minimum time rates. 
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TanLe 5e—-RELATIVE LEVEL OF RATES OF WAGES FOR ADULT WORKERSIN CERTAIN 
OCCUPATIONS AT THE END OF 1914, 1920, AND 1925—Continued 





Industry and occupation 





{ 








Dee. 31, 1914 Dee. 31,1920 | Dee. 31, 1925 
Per week Per week Per week 
Baking (average, 26 large towns): ar 3 8. d. 8s. d. 
7 U”!””C Aa 30 2 ($7.34) | 8211 ($20.18)| 64 9 ($15.76) 
Furniture (average, 20 large towns): 
Ce enn nctcccecsepuerkses-oe|: OO § 39 59 101 3 ee oe 74 6 ($18. 13) 
ep eee 38 8 $9. 41 101 1 $24. 60 74 4 ($18.09) 
PRC pecan icmmeounasenoss+ 37 5 ($9.10 101 1 $24. 60) 74 3 ($18.07) 
Printing and bookbinding (average, 26 large 
towns): 
Hand compositors (book and job) - - ------- 35 7 ($8. $8 93 3 ($22. 69) 73 10 ($17.97) 
Bookbinders and machine rulers---------.- 33 11 . ($8.25 93 4 ($22.71) 73 4 ($17.84) 
Building (average, 39 large towns): Per hour Per hour Per hour 
EE Bika tints Ongne osemanecessegn 9.9 e. 201) 27.5 ($0. 558) 19.9 . 404) 
Masons.........-- Siiinsgeheoreimingscongoat 9.8 ($0. 199) 27.5 ($0. 558) 20.0 ($0. 406) 
Carpenters and joiners_.._.......-...---.-- 9.8 eS. 199) 27.4 ($0. 556) 19.9 tee. 404) 
oe AEG yO PP OS eo EE eT eS 9.6 ($0. 195) 27.9 ($0. 566 19.9 ($0. 404 
PR ES CO Rie chweseccesadusbarabedsnw 9.8 iS. 199) 27.4 ($0. 556 20.0 ($0. 406 
eh A iiticrh eis tig pinsinatn thin anpladtinkibgne= ee 8.8 ($0. 179) 27.2 ($0. 552 19.8 ($0. 401 
EN ORES NEA E eee ee 6.6 ($0. 134) 23.9 ($0. 485) | 15.1 ($0. 306 
Per week4 Per week Per week 
a Me 8. d, 8. 
ie athcthtascoscccgcncoupenonen 40 9 ($9.92) | 10010 ($24.54) | 73 8 ($17.92) 
Wak tht 6 Alin ddd in wb send i ab. 39 10 ($9.69) | 101 0 ($24.58) | 7310 ($17.97) 
Carpaats one jemers....................- 39 11 ($9.71) | 100 8 ($24.49) | 73 7 ($17.90) 
WONT <s il. i...1..---pusct.-.ocuce 39 9 ($9.67) | 102 6 ($24.94) | 73 8 ($17.92) 
gS RC ee a 40 2 ($9.77) 100 8 ($24.49) | 74 O ($18.01) 
Pie nthircenker asin ve ancadeesainan 36 3 ($8. 82) 99 10 ($24. 29) 73 0 ($17. 76) 
ARS SRL SS a ae a eo eee | 27 4 ($6. 65) 87 8 ($21.33) 55 8 ($13. 55) 
Per week Per week Per week 
Electrical installation (average, 12 large towns): s. d. 8. , s. & 
We tn Be nebase>ccdaseoonnmacan 39 6 ($9.61) 104 9 ($25. 49) 75 10 ($18.45) 
Railway service: § 
88 0 ($21.41) | 72 O ($17.52) 
py ee ee ee ere 42 6 ($10. 34) to to 
106 0 ($25.79) , 90 O ($21.90) 
Goods porters (industrial areas) __--.-..---- 25 0 ($6. 08) 71 6 ($17.40) | 50 O ($12.17) 
Passenger porters (class 2, industrial areas)_| 22 2 ($5.39) | 67 0 ($16.30) | 46 0 ($11.19) 
Permanent way laborers (industrial areas) - 25 0 ($6. 08) 71 6 ($17.40) | 580 O ($12.17) 
Permanent way gangers (industrial areas) - 29 0 ($7. 06) 77 0 ($18. 74) 55 0 ($13.38) 
Tramways (average, 52 large towns): 
ae i Nea i IR li el Sam Sion 30 11 ($7. 52) 73 8 ($17.92) | 59 9 ($14. 54) 
Ce ie te a. idaco ad biinbie’ 27 5 ($6. 67) 70 3 ($17.09) | 56 2 ($13.67) 
Road transport (average, 12 large towns): 
oo” er ee SRE ES ee oe eS 25 7 ($6.23) 68 5 ($16. 65) 53 2 ($12.94) 
Per month Per month Per month 
Shipping (predominant or standard rates): 7 ‘a s.:. 





¢.. << 
8 — 0 ($24. 33) 





en oe cc cwncccecuwnl r) 8200 0 ($70.56) |*180 0 ($43.80) 
8130 0 ($31. 63) 
8110 0 ($26.77) 
RS Re a nl ap to 8300 0 ($73.00) |*190 0 ($46. 23) 
8130 0 ($31. 63) 
Per day Per day Per day 
Dock labor (average, 10 large ports) : 8s. d, s. d. = eS 
General cargo workers..........----------- | 6 1 ($1.48)| 16 2 ($3.93)| 12 3 ($2.98) 
Local authorities (nontrading services), (aver- Per week Per week | Per week 
age, 28 large towns) : 8s. d. .: « s. 4. 
pF SE Se eC RP 26 9 ($6.51) 74 8 ($18.17) 53 4 ($12. 98) 
Estimated average per cent of increase in 
weekly full-time wage rates generally, com- . 
pared Witer-aume, S008. 2... 2.2 ek 1 to2 170 to 180 75 














_ ‘ Computed by multiplying hourly rates by the average number of hours in a week, allowing for difference 


i summer and winter working time. 
' For 1914, the 
the agreed 


used are the estimated averages. of rates actually paid; for 1920 and 1925 they are 


rates. 
* In addition to rates shown, an extra payment is made to those performing over a certain mileage a day. 
’ Free food provided in addition to the rates quoted. 


* Pred ; F 
y ominant rates at the principal ports 


24590°—27——-11 
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Agricultural Wages 
GRICULTURAL wages are given at considerable length. Mini- 


mum rates are set by local agricultural wage boards operating 
in each county or district. For ordinary farm laborers the minima, 
thus set range, in the case of men, from 28s. to 42s. a week; in the 
case of women, from 44d. to 6d. an hour. For men, the average js 
31s. 5d. per week. Weekly hours for men range from 48 to 60: in 
summer, 50, 52, and 54 are the commonest hours; in winter, 48 js 
the most frequent limit, in only two cases winter hours exceeding 54. 
For women, the range is from 44 to 54 hours. These rates are for 
men aged 21 or over, and for women aged 18 or over. 


Polish Court Decision on Holidays with Pay 


HERE has been some controversy in Poland in regard to the 
F law of May 16, 1922, providing for annual holidays with pay 
for those employed in commerce and industry. The act does 
not specify whether a worker who is dismissed prior to the date at 
which he would be entitled to annual leave can claim indemnity for 
the holiday to which he would have the right had his employment 
been continued. According to a recent opinion of the Polish Central 
Union of Industry, Commerce, Mining, and Finance,' a worker who 
leaves his employment, regardless of the reason therefor, before his 
holiday period forfeits all his rights under the act. The chief inspec- 
tor of labor, however, took the position that a worker has a right to 
an annual holiday and that such holiday should be paid for in full if 
a a is discharged through no fault of his own before his leave 
period. 

The matter was brought before the Warsaw Court of Appeal, which 
on September 25, 1926, handed down a decision that a worker who 
made claim for an indemnity for a holiday after 10 months’ service 
had a right only to a payment in proportion to his length of em- 
ployment. 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 1, 1926, pp. 199, 20 
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STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT 





‘New York Headgear Workers’ Unemployment Fund 


I1E present article summarizes a report on the unemployment 
| fund of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, published in the October 29, 1926, issue of 
‘The Headgear Worker, the official organ of that union. By way of 
preface to this summary, the following provision is reproduced from 
the two-year agreement, effective July 1, 1924, between the Cloth 
Hat and Cap Manufacturers’ Association and the Joint Council of 
‘New York comprising locals 1, 2, 3, 17, 23, 30, and 40 of the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America’ (since June 30, 1925, 
‘the Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union): 


(2) The association agrees that every one of its members shall send to the 
Joint Couneil of New York of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 
America on each and every pay day during the life of this agreement a sum 
equal to 3 per cent of the pay roll for that particular week, covering all the workers 
coming under the terms of this agreement. ‘These payments shall be by check 
made payable to the Joint Council of Greater New York of the United Cloth 
Hat and Cap Makers of North America, and shall be accompanied by a statement 
on a form supplied by the union, setting forth a list of the workers, the amount of 

rages paid to each, and the total sum of wages paid for that week, thereby sup- 
plying the data on which the 3 per cent payment for the week in question is being 
made. 

(b) These payments shall begin as soon as the joint council shall make the 
sarrangements for the receiving of moneys, which shall in no event be later than 
‘eptember 1, 1924. 

(c) The sums of money thus received by the joint council are to be used in its 
discretion in such ways or forms as it may deem nevessary for the payment of 

nemployment benefit to the members of Locals Nos. 1, 2, 3, 17, 23, 30, and 40 
pi the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, and for no other 
purpose, except incidental expenses that may be incurred in the administration 
soi this unemployment fund. 
(d) In arranging for the payment of the weekly sums by the members of the 
sociation as herein described, it is not intended that either the association 
br the members of the association shall have any right, property, or interest in 
he funds accumulating from such payments, and shall incur no other responsi- 
bility in connection with the disbursement of the said funds over and beyond the 
ligation to make the weekly payment of the sum herein specified, namely, a 
veekly payment of a sum equal to 3 per cent of the pay roll of the workers coming 
nder the agreement. Nor is it intended that any worker employed by the 
members of the association shall in any way acquire specific rights, property, or 
nterest in the said fund, but that the Joint Council of New York of the United 
loth Hat and Cap Makers shall be deemed to have completely fulfilled the 
equirements of this provision of the agreement as far as the association or any 
ofits members are concerned, or any individual worker working for such firms by 
sing the said fund for the payment of unemployment benefit to members of the 


ocals herein mentioned under such arrangements as the said joint council may 
gree upon, 











According to Mr. J. M. Budish, chairman of the unemployment 
und committee, $86,602 was accumulated as a reserve for the fund 








‘See Labor Review for August, 1924, pp. 132, 133. 
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from September 12, 1924, when the employers made their first ¢o. 
tribution, to July 1, 1925. From this latter date to June 30. 1926 
when trade was less brisk, the contributions on the 3 per cent bask 
aggregated $78,606. The total interest received by the fund for tj, 
approximately 22 months covered by the report amounted to $4,159, 
This sum combined with the contributions for the same period 
a total income of $169,367. 

Benefit payments were begun on July 1, 1925, and in the first veg 
amounted to $65,383, which sum was paid to 1,495 persons (1.267 
males and 208 females) and represented 6,614 weeks of unem plo 
ment, while the administrative expense for the 22 months w as only 
$7, 159, or a little over 4 per cent of the total income. On July j. 
1926, the net balance in the bank was $96,825. 

This unemployment insurance system has “‘proved to be a potent 
safeguard for the union standards and conditions of the entire mem. 
bership.”’ 

The new collective agreement in the headgear industry * which | 
terminate June 30, 1929, includes a provision for an unemployment 
fund similar to the provisions quoted above with an additional pur; 
graph which reads as follows: 

An advisory board consisting of the president and secretary of the associaticy, 
the general secretary of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers International 
Union, the secretary of the joint council, and the chairman of the board of adjux- 
ment is hereby created. he advisory board shall cooperate with the union 
and perform functions in connection with the unemployment fund not in conflict 
with the foregoing provisions of this article. The chairman of the board of adjus- 


ment shall be afforded all facilities by the union to ascertain whether the letter 
and the spirit of such agreement are being carried out. 


Made 





it, a, 
— oe 


Employment Exchanges, Unemployment Insurance, 
and. Training for Unemployed in England 


HE report of the English Ministry of Labor for 1925 devotes con- 
EB siderable space to a discussion of unemployment, the activities 
ef the employment exchanges, and the working of the unen- 
loyment insurance plan during the year. Figures are given shov- 
ing that at the end of December, 1925, the number of live registr:- 
tions at the employment exchanges was 1,102,400. Since January |, 
1922, the number registered has never fallen below 1 ,000,000 and has 
varied from a maximum of 1,936,081 in that month to a minimum o 
1,009,444 in June, 1924. Attenton is called to the fact that th 
number registered may mean very different things according to the 
place and the trades represented. A skilled worker may be placed 
within a few hours of his registration, and from this the period 0! 
unemployment represented by a given registration may range thr ough 
the seasonal depression of some industries to the prolonged spells 
idleness which since the war have prevailed in some trades and places 
Thus a registry of 5,000 workers at a London exchange and at «! 
nn in one of the coal-mining towns have very different nea! 
The London registry probably covers a variety of differet! 
eahie and industries; its personnel changes rapidly, as one trade ©! 





1 The Headgear Worker, Long Island City, New York, Aug. 20, 1926, p. 3. 
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another shows greater activity. In the coal valley the registration 
's likely to be made up almost wholly of coal workers, and a registry 
of 5,000 may mean an almost complete cessation of the main industry 
of the locality, with resulting economic dislocation. 

The total number of registrations in Great Britain in 1925 (includ- 
ing reregistration of the same person) was 12,728,238, as compared 
with. 11,262,887 in 1924, 8,774,644 in 1923, and 8,819,523 in 1922. 
Of the registrations in 1925, 8,815,666 were men, 2,952,214 women, 
and 960,358 juveniles (under 18 years of age). For men, the largest 
number registering, 1,635,730, were in the group engaged in mining 
and quarrying, followed in order by those in the engineering trades, 
transport workers, and general laborers, each group registering over 
700,000. Among wemen the largest group, 697,978, came from the 
cotton manufacturing trade, which was the case also in each of the 
three preceding years. Next in order of size comes domestic service 
(in which 349,274 were registered), the woolen trade, and the dress 
trades. 

An examination of the movement of unemployment showed that 
the average monthly percentage of persons unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland was 11.3 per cent in 1925 as compared 
with 10.3 per cent in 1924. The increase was due mainly to the 
severe depression in the coal-mining industry in 1925, which con- 
tinued until the last three months of the year. In other industries, 
as a whole, employment improved during the first half of the year, 
but the rate of improvement was not maintained during the second 
half. 


Work of the Employment Exchanges 


NCREASING attention was given through the year to the placing 
of unemployed persons, and figures are given showing that the 
number for whom employment was found rose from 697,036 in 1922 
to 1,279,292 in 1925. Of these, 717,319 were men, 325,166 women, 
and 236,807 juveniles. For men the largest number of placements, 
175,161, was made in ‘“‘construction of works,’ the second among 
general laborers, and the third in building. Among women, far the 
largest number of placements, 129,847, was made in domestic serv-. 
ice, the second in the dress trades, and the third in the cotton industry. 
To some extent the increase in the number of placements is due to 
improvement in trade conditions, but in part, also, it represents a 
continuous advance in the methods of the department and a growing 
appreciation of the part which the exchanges can play in industry 
when they are properly supported. ‘‘Many important industrial 
undertakings already engage all their manual workers, both skilled 
and unskilled, through the local employment exchange.”’ 


Unemployment Insurance 


[N 1925 a brief act was passed which (1) made the grant of extended 

benefit subject to the minister’s discretion, instead of beinga matter 
of right; (2) prolonged the period within which the minister may 
waive the first statutory condition for benefit; (3) increased the 
waiting period from three to six days; and (4) made certain changes 
in the rates of contribution. These changes in the contributions 
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did not become effective until January 4, 1926, when a reduction 
took place, amounting to 4d.' a week in the case of men, and 2d. in 
the case of women and juveniles. The present rates, and thei: 
division between employer and employee, are as follows: 











Employer’s Employee’s 
contribution contribution Total 






1 d. 1d, 1s. d. 
NE ee a ere ae Troe ar Gee 8 7 13 
OE, ES TE PAREN 7 6 11 
Boys. - - -- Ge AR, 9A pins ieee » eatin 4 3% 7% 
Carne. SoA Ng hs ee eee FSS ae Se 3% 3 6% 





Contributions to the unemployment fund during the year amounted 
to £51,139,984,' of which £37,601,534 came from workers and em- 
ployers, £13,257,457 from the Government, and £280,993 from 
other sources. The amount paid out in benefits was £45, 822,529. 
The average number drawing benefit each week was about 977,600, 
and the average per capita amount paid out weekly was 18s. 2d. 
On December 31, 1925, the debt of the unemployment insurance 
fund was £7,595,000, as against £5,410,000 on December 31, 1924. 













Training for the Unemployed 





CONSIDERABLE space is devoted to the plan for training unem- 

ployed young men, of which an outline was given in the Labor 
Review for November, 1925. Two distinct lines of training are laid 
down, one designed to fit men for employment overseas, where all- 
round agricultural and rural workers are in demand, and one intended 
to train the man who does not wish to emigrate, and who had never 
had the chance to obtain a trade or even steady employment in » 
semiskilled or unskilled trade. The object of this training is ‘‘to 
teach the men the use of tools, to accustom them to ordinary workshop 
practice and discipline, and to improve their general emp oyability.” 
Four training centers have been established, of which the first, wit! 
accommodations for 400 men, was opened in October, 1925, and the 
others at dates ranging up to February, 1926. 

It is, of course, still too early to say how far this experimental scheme of training 
will achieve its objects, but the results obtained by the end of the year were 
encouraging. By December 31, 1925, over 550 men had already entered training 
at the Birmingham center, more than 150 who started the course on October 
20, having already left in order to take up employment. The improvement i: 
the morale and the general bearing of the men undergoing training has been mo-t 4 
marked. They have taken most readily, indeed, enthusiastically to their work, 
and the regular hours and discipline, with the new hope of employment which t!:c 
training opens up, have changed their outlook on life. There was no difficul' 
in obtaining an adequate supply of men likely to respond to the facilities offered 
to them and to give value for the money expended upon them. 
















































1 At par pound =$4.8665, shilling =24.3 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate was about at par. 
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Unemployment Insurance in Queensland ' 


insurance act of 1922, covering the year ending June 30, 1926, 
shows that on July 1, 1925, the balance to the credit of the 
fund was £168,963,? and that at the end of the fiscal year it was 
£177,638. Receipts and disbursements for the year were as follows: 


k- report upon the operations of the unemployed workers’ 


Receipts Disbursements 
RNS oh43 3 - 60 ns cheney shiny eee £249, 107 £204, 539 
GS & kak. 2 dwn hab oui wdind hic 256, 977 248, 301 
Increase in 1925-26 over 1924—-25_________ 7, 870 43, 762 


The disbursements for the year included £223,228 for unemployed 
benefits and £25,073 for administrative and general expenditures. 
The increased receipts for the year are explained as due to the increase 
in population and to the numbers of young workers who, during the 
year, attained the age of 18 years and became contributors to the 
fund. The increased expenditures are largely due to a severe 
drought experienced in the north and west, and to the closing in the 
latter part of 1925 of the works of a large mining company at Mount 
Morgan, which threw a number of men out of work. Approximately 
1,700 were thus thrown upon the labor market at a time when, 
owing to previous slack work, they were not in a position to meet the 
financial strain which ensued upon total unemployment. 

A conservative estimate of the cost to the unemployment insurance fund of 
the closing down of these works is £25,000. The efféct is still being felt by the 
fund, as many of the workers formerly in permanent employment have had to 
join the large body of seasonal workers who from year to year become a charge 
on the fund during each slack season. 

Under the act a worker who loses his job through his own fault 
may be refused unemployment benefits for a period not exceeding two 
months. This rule may be applied also, in the discretion of the ad- 
ministering body, to workers who leave their employment voluntarily, 
“unless it can be shown that the worker was forced to leave his employ- 
ment not solely through his own fault.’’ Under this rule, payment 
of benefits was deferred for periods varying from one week to two 
months in the cases of 503 males.and 165 females. 

Benefit may also be withheld for 30 days if after registering as 
unemployed the applicant refuses work offered him, provided it is 
of a kind which he could reasonably be expected to take, having in 
view the class of work for which he is registered. In the cases of 
97 males and 47 females benefit was withheld under this clause. 

Prosecutions, all successful, were undertaken against 112 employers 
' for evasions of their obligations under the act, and against 19 workers 
| rd attempting to draw benefits from the fund when not entitled to 
} them. 

The working of the fund brings out clearly the seasonal nature of 
some of Queensland’s leading industries. Classed according to the 
industries followed, the see Taos fall into 44 groups, and of these 
8 groups drew 68 per cent of the total benefits paid. These groups, 





_ _) Queensland. Department of Labor. Third Annual Report on operations under the unemployed 
Workers’ insurance act of 1922. Brisbane, 1926 


’ Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange value was about par. 
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the percentage of the total benefit paid to each, and the ave: 
amount drawn per individual worker, are as follows: 


ve 


Per cent of Average 
total benefits amount per 
worker 

Sugar industry £4. 6 

Meat export industry 

Metalliferous mining 

Pastoral industries... -.......--.--- 

Waterside work 


Local authorities and main roads commis- 


Railways, construction and maintenance - - - - 
Building industry 








TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries 
in November, 1926 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries was reduced 1.2 

5 per cent in November as compared with October and pay-roll 

totals were reduced 3.2 per cent, according to returns made to 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 10,296 establishments in 54 indus- 

tries. These establishments in November had 3,026,330 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $80,241,864. 

Usually November is a month when seasonal reductions in some 
industries are offset by increased activities in others, leaving the net 
change small, whether it be an increase or a decrease. In 1925 
November showed a slight improvement in employment over October 
with no change in employees’ earnings, while in 1924 and 1923 there 
were small decreases both in employment and employees’ earnings. 
The rather large falling off in employees’ earnings this year was due, 
in part at least, to a more general observance of Armistice Day. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for November is 91.4 
as compared with 92.5 for both October, 1926, and November, 1925; 
the weighted index of pay-roll totals for November is 95.4 as compared 
with 98.6 for October, 1926, and 96.2 for November, 1925. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in October 
and November, 1926 


WENTY-TWO of the 54 separate industries gained employees in 
November, the outstanding increase being 6.7 per cent in steel 
shipbuilding. Employees in the rubber boot and shoe industry 
increased 3.1 per cent, in carpets 2.4 per cent, in book and job print- 
ing 2 per cent, in woolen goods 1.7 per cent, in furniture 1.4 per cent, 
and in cotton goods 1 per cent. The most pronounced decreases in 
employment were largely seasonal, such as 20.7 per cent in the 
carriage and wagon industry, 9.5 per cent in ice cream, 6.2 per cent 
in women’s clothing, 5 per cent in confectionery, 4 per cent in brick, 
and 2.9 per cent in men’s clothing. The automobile and automobile 
tire industries, which neither gain nor lose employees habitually in 
November and which do not customarily fluctuate in unison, each 
reported a loss of over 8 per cent. 

Employees’ earnings in November were increased in only 14 indus- 
tries, carpets showing a gain of 7.5 per cent, followed by rubber boots 
with a gain of 2.9 per cent. Increases of from 1 to 1.8 per cent 
each are shown in slaughtering and meat packing, furniture, print- 
ing, glass, electric-car building and repairing, shirts, and cotton goods. 
In addition to the eight industries showing the largest reductions in 
employment, the following industries also showed considerable, 
though mostly smaller, decreases in pay-roll totals: Flour, sugar, 
silk goods, woolen goods, iron and steel, structural-iron work, foundry 
and machine-shop products, steam fittings, boots and shoes, fer- 
tilizers, cement, pottery, and stamped and enameled ware. : 
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The paper group and the group of miscellaneous industries, of t}\e 
12 groups of industries, were the only ones which showed increas» 
employment in November, the percentage gain being 1.1 in each 
case. The most pronounced decrease was 4.4 per cent in the vehicle 
group, and the smallest decrease was 0.3 per cent in the textile 
group. The textile group would have shown an increase but for tie 
abnormal seasonal decline in the clothing industries. 

The South Atlantic States showed an increase in employees of |ess 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent in November, while each of the remaining 
eight geographical divisions showed decreased employment, the out- 
standing decrease, 3.7 per cent, being in the East North Central 
division. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to «|| 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 


drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of Table 1 and Table 3. 7 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI( \L 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 
1926 




















Number on pay roll Per | Amount of pay roll Por 
| Estab- / Sa says 
Industry lish- | | | cent | cen 
ments | October, | Novem- wr e | October, | November, vn 
| 1926 | ber, 1926 | ©8"8 | 1926 | 1926 ange 
Food and kindred products___| 1,476 | 220,693 | 216,870 | (') | $5,613,002 | $5, 494, 642 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | 
Re ae eS, 136 86, 164 86, 570 +0.5 | 2,220,417 2, 256, 347 ~1.6 
Re og Sn 257 38,814 | 36,870; —5.0 716, 249 673, 531 6.0 
ees eee | 195 8,842; 8003) —9.5| 298,355 260, 580 2.7 
Sl nimsarehassahpibonatpnes | 832} 16,513} 16,311) —1.2|) 445,601 426, 561 1.3 
ER ee 491 60, 027 58,708 | -—2.2 | 1, 611, O11 1, 575, 738 2.2 
Sugar refining, came______.---- 15 10, 333 10,408 | +0.7 321, 369 301, 885 6.1 
Textiles and their products____. 1,819 | 584,878 587,214 | (‘) 11, 585,291 | 11, 416, 607 
ae ee 481 | 227,193 | ¥ +1.0 | 3,600,777 | 3,652, 361 4 
Hosiery and knit goods______- | 245} 78,659! 79,260; +0.8| 1,513,507| 1,514, 453 I 
Silt OROOD = 3s) o~aabntinn--oe | 197] 57,923| 57,873 | —O.1| 1,284,954 | 1,232, 645 ‘1 
Woolen and worsted goods____| 194 64,810 | 65,941 | +1.7] 1,510,690 | 1,477, 192 2.2 
Carpets and rugs-__._...._---- 31! 23,729; 24,294 +2.4 628, 926 | 675, 876 7.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_| 90 29, 567 29,915 | +1.2 731, 305 727, 301 | ).5 
Clothing, men’s. . -.........-. 265 57,007 | 55,349 —2.9 1, 346, 232 | 1, 240, 256 | 7.9 
Shirts and collars__........--- 83 20, 384 20,528 | +0.7 334, 925 | 338, 194 1.0 
Clothing, women’s __-___._----. 166 15, 958 14, 961 —6.2 413, 196 342, 753 7.0 
Millinery and lace goods____--- 67 9, 648 | 9,707 | +0.6 | 220, 779 215, 576 2.4 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

ES ea eee 1,827 | 703,569 | 691, 154 1) 21, 349, 126 | 20, 595, 189 
I no 213 288, 207 285, 173 —1.1 9, 111, 623 8, 797, 679 4 
Cast-iron pipe _..........----- 47 14, 947 14,433 | —3.4 361, 226 354, 163 2.0 
Struct nt SE aa 152 24, 654 23, 928 —2.9 719, 070 685, 024 4. 
Foundry and machine-shop 

PE ee eee ee 2 989 250, 148 243, 560 —2.6 7, 516, 932 7, 225, 212 3.9 
I ea ae 68 34, 988 34, 811 —0.5 901, 071 890, 871 1.1 
pT Re er ere 160 | 31,969 32, 117 . 5 994, 607 1, 002, 444 ).5 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating appa- - 

eS ae Pe opens lll 41, 601 40, 112 —3.6 1, 239, 138 1, 141, 024 id 
i a Re CN IR! 87 17, 055 17, 020 —0.2 505, 459 498, 772 1.3 

Lumber and its products______ 1,066 | 220,425 | 218,854 (*) 4,997,601 | 4,922,587 
Lumber, sawmills ___.....___- 456 128, 350 126, 345 —1.6 | 2,695, 261 2, 618, 509 | «5 
Lumber, millwork__.........- 240 30, 977 30, 529 —1.4 779, 323 761, 345 | <.9 
RR oinatpenie ie iertarting 370 61, 098 61, 980 +1.4 1, 523, 017 1, 542, 733 ) 

Leather and its products_____- 354 | 126,151 | 124,158 (1) 2,993,103 | 2,790,627. ; 
Leather.___........- litacse tee 138 29, 464 29, 466 | +() 761, 511 739, 911 | 2.5 
Boots and shoes -_-_........_.-- 216 96, 687 94,692 | —2.1| 2,231,592 | 2,050,716 | 5.1 




















1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding co 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change w! |"! 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures ©") 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 1- ~COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
| TAM <BLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 
1926—C ontinued 
















































































Number on pay roll Per Amount of payroll | Per 
— cent | cent 
Industry lish- | | 
ments | October, | Novem- anaes October, | November, Pe 
1926 | ber, 1926 1926 1926 nage 
Paper and printimg...........-- 904 | 175,368 | 177,107 (1) $5, 685,310 | $5, 724, 156 (*) 
Paver Gd osbbeneas- 214| 57, 508 ‘ —0.4| 1,560,997 | 1,547,258 | -—0.9 
Pap pr WG ib atiiacce moon 183 21, 163 21, 483 +1.5 483, 568 482, 167 —0.3 
Printing, book and job------- 296 46, 876 47, 795 +2.0 1, 618, 954 1, 647, 208 +1.7 
Printing, nmewspaper-.......-.- 211 49, 821 50, 531 +1.4 | 2,021,791 | 2,047, 523 +1.3 
Chemicals and allied products - 283 89, 756 88, 874 (1) 2,583,820 | 2,561,210 (1) 
Chem i@eic cate tat ete emnen an 119 30, 996 30,952 | —0.1 849, 503 846, 682 —0.3 
FertilizerS.....ee---ceee------- 109 9, 325 8, 958 —3.9 178, 717 171,821 | —3.9 
Petroleum refining...........- 55 | 49,435 | 48,964 / -—1.0] 1,555,600| 1,542,707; -—0.8 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
wets... .... davueebenuess+ coe 692 | 117,092 | 115,429 (*) 3,155,031 | 3,079,917 () 
Coment {5 Gatiiaeiekttiewnowe 97 27, 439 26, 743 —2.5 26, 982 792, 932 —4.1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-_--- . 4 33, a rey : — a a aa 2 A 
Pottery ...<sccanebastitanscocee 5 > > . D3, B05 | —3.¢ 
B Glass. ..---seecneeecense------ 118 | 41,596 | 41,863 | +0.6/| 1,063,529| 1,075, 036 | +1.1 
Metal products, other than 
S iron and sted@____......_._-_- 215 53, 286 52,814 |  (!) 1,441,832 | 1,401,149 (1) 
Stamped and enameled ware - 68 20, 270 19,723 | —2.7 507, 507 475,090 —6.4 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
PrOGUUEctteatietnaswcccecs 147 33, 016 33, 091 +0. 2 934, 325 926, 059 —0.9 
Tobacco products_____.._.__._. 193 45, 309 45, 018 (‘) 834, 749 821, 892 (4) 
: Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and Sie ihe hanes sax 29 8, 749 8, 611 —1.6 139, 708 125, 470 —10.2 
Cigars and cigarettes _-....--- 164 36, 560 36, 407 —0.4 695, 041 696, 422 +0. 2 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
ee ee a 1,058 | 472,713 | 446,247 (1) 15, 311, 143 | 13, 914, 929 () 
Automobii@he.. o.. 2-55... - 192 300, 320 276, 027 —8.1 | 10, 127, 876 8, 790, 327 —13.2 
Carriages and Wagons__..__.-- 71 2, 308 1,830 | —20.7 51, 771 43, 010 —16.9 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad_..........-- 308 22, 669 22, 570 —0.4 689, 158 701, 670 +1.8 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad _............. 487 147, 416 145, 820 —1.1 4, 442, 338 4, 379, 922 —1.4 
Miscellaneous industries ____- 409 | 266,400 | 262,591 (1) 7, 790,233 | 7,518,959 (‘) 
Agricultural implements___--_- 93 26, 171 26,359 | +0.7 731, 105 727, 495 —0.5 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies ---. ._...- 163 | 127,728 | 125,940 —1.4 | 3,709,454 | 3,616,917 —2.5 
Pianos and organs___......__- 39 8, 537 8,587 | +0.6 273, 408 275, 634 +0. 8 
Rubber boots and shoes ---_-__- 10 17, 128 17, 657 +3.1 414, 782 426, 749 +2.9 
Automobile tires_............- 62 57, 812 53,077 | —8.2| 1,774,339] 1,585,352 | -—10.7 
Shipbuilding, steel_........._- 42 29, 024 30, 971 +6.7 887, 145 886, 812 (?) 
All industries__________- 10,296 |3, 075, 640 |3, 026, 330 (‘) 83, 340, 241 | 80,241,864 = (') 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
: | 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
vew England... 2.00000. -..0.2 222 1, 324 429, 922 429, 689 —0.1 'g10, 492, 346 |$10, 351, 370 —1.3 
Middle Atlantic.._.............-- 2,478 | 873,772 | 867,164 | —0.8 | 25, 109, 884 , 539, —2.3 
ast Nort _ | 2, 749 992, 290 955, 931 —3.7 | 30,359, 224 | 28, 321, 669 —6.7 
est North Central AT Sen aE a 997 160, 988 157, 585 —2.1 4, 120, 295 3, 956, 269 —4.0 
outh Atlantic SARE AR an Se 1, 093 281, 101 281, 149 |+ () 5, 377, 758 5, 337, 198 —0.8 
ast South 0 EG Sar Se gee 470 111, 209 110, 831 —0.3 2, 185, 538 2,141, 966 —2.0 
est South Centraj._.........__- 446 90, 994 90, 276 —0.8 1, 939, 814 1, 927, 210 —O. 6 
Mountain « <eenliath toda be as es co 166 28, 504 28, 384 —0.4 771, 637 768, 268 —0.4 
a RE 573 106, 860 105, 321 —1.4 | 2,983,745 | 2, 898, 646 —2.9 
All divisioms_.____.______ 10, 296 |3, 075, 640 |3, 026,330 | (') | 83,340,241 | 80,241,864 |  (') 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
DS. 15, [ORG ee et es Ce tt | 3 $246, 732, 747 VES 
OC, 15, 1 a cc a 1, 849, 209 +0. 6 | 3 255, 524, 115 | +3. 6 











The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
* unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change wherein 
“oper «llowanee is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 


aoe ‘ all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
, ,8Ss than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
[165 ] 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, OOTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1926, IN 12 GR ! 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


7 
S UO 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the inde nur), 
of the several industries of the group by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the i: tries) 





5 nas 














Per cent of | Per cent 
| change, October to change, Octo! 
November, 1926 Novembx 
Group Group —_—o 
Number | Amount Number | Amoup 
on pay of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll rol] r 
Food and kindred products-_-_- —2.0 —2.1 || Metal products,. other than 
Textiles and their products --_- —0.3 —3.7 || _ iron and steel_.............- —0. ~23 
Iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products._......-.--- —0.6 xe 
eee Ty SLR ats. eed —1.8 —3.4 || Vehicles for land transporta- * 
Lumber and its products - --_- —1.4 —2.0 ER ERED eye —4.4 ~(.7 
Leather and its products____-- —1.6 —6.6 || Miscellaneous industries__-_--_- +1. 1] s 
Paper and printing --__.-___-_-- +1.1 +0. 7 S| __ 
Chemicals and allied prod- All industries___......-- —1,2 —39 
SER Eee —1.0 —1.0 || 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ula <4 sande hei Saedereninen —1.5 —2.1 











Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in November, 
1926, and November, 1925 


MPLOYMENT in November, 1926, was 1.2 per cent below that 

of November, 1925, and pay-roll totals were 0.8 per cent less. 

Nineteen industries gained employees while 35 industries lost 1 
ployees. The outstanding gain was 21.8 per cent in steel shipbuilding 
although noticeable improvement was shown also in the structuru- 
iron work, machine tool, and printing industries, with smaller gains 
in — iron and steel industries and in pottery, glass. and electriv 
goods. 

The automobile industry showed a decrease of over 19 per cent 
in this comparison over a 12-month interval, as compared with « 
increase of 42 per cent in November, 1925, over November, 124. 
All of the textile industries also show decreased employment. 

Among the nine groups of industries, the iron and steel, !eather, 
paper, chemical, stone, clay, and glass, ‘and miscellaneous groups all 
showed a decided improvement over November, 1925. 

Again employment conditions were decidedly better, as compared 
with the corresponding month of 1925, in the South Atlantic St ates, 
and the West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific divisions a's 
showed an advance over November of the previous year. But 
decreased employment was shown in the eastern, northern, and ce!- 
tain southern divisions; the East Central divisions, both north and 
south, showed very noticeable declines. 
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~~. eLE 3e—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—NOVEMBER, 
, 1925, AND NOVEMBER, 1926 


The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total of all industries, are weighted 
4 in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 



















































































Per cent of change || Per cent of change 
November, 1925, November, 1925, 
compared with compared with 
November, 1926 November, 1926 
Industry Industry 
Number Amount Number; Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
| roll roll roll roll 
| 

Food and kindred products_.| —14 —1.3 | Paper and printing—Contd. 

Slaughtering and meat | Printing, book and job---.-|. +4.7 | +5.1 
Se ee | —3.6 —3.8 Printing, newspaper -------- +5. 6 | +6.9 
RE TT —0.2 +1.7 | 

IGP GUI ALS cet int ccc eae —4.5 —5.6 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
oo ee ti ee sf ren Pee eee 414.6| +81 
“ae | +0.4 +1.8 |! Sealife TE, are, +1.0 +4.9 
Sugar-refining, cane-------- —3.3 —8.6 SERRE ete eer —0.3 +5. 6 
Petroleum refining --~--.-.---- +3. 1 +0. 5 

Textiles and their products _- —4.1 —5.4 
(oe eae —0.9 +0.9 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Hosiery and knit goods_-_-- | —3.3 —0.3 8 > hel Eales Sel +1.2 +0.1 
aS See eee | —7.0 —7.2 2 eee Soe, SE aeeeees —4.0 —7.0 
Woolen and worsted goods.._| —2.2 —0.5 Brick, tile, and terra cotta__ —0.1 +0. 4 
Carpets and rugs---......-- —5.2 +1.0 en NS ee Lica eee +3. 1 +0.7 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | EE RRS NR ERE +3.3 +2.2 
aa | —24 —3.0 ; 
Clothing, men’s -_--_-_....--- | —5.0 —8.1 || Metal products, other than 
Shirts and collars__._...__-- | - a9, 8 —7.7 iron and steel______________- —4.8 | —6.5 
Clothing, women’s----__-.- | —&£@ —19.7 Stamped and enameled ware} —11.3 | —16.3 
Millinery and lace goods....| —13.2 —14.9 Brass, bronze, and copper | 
Iron and steel and their - products....-------.------ 1.8) 27 
peGmeees..-_..........- +2.0 + = 
P Iron ame Steel_...____...... +1.8 +4. 4 Tobacco products - RE pe ee as —8.2 8.6 
- > > Chewing and smoking to- 
Sena rot om —_ eS 8 Ht : bacco and snuff.-- +3.2 —1.0 
Structurai-iron work--_-__-_- 1-7. ; : ———- ‘ "1 
Foundry and machine-shop Cigars and cigarettes. - -___- —9%.7 —%.4 
Ns oo. wena +3.1 +3.2 || Vehicles for land transporta- | 
OS SSE eee —6.8 —3.1 EAS RS BS SE | —§.2 —13.0 
Machine tools...........--. +6.9 +8, 1 Automobiles_........._____- | —19.1 —26. 6 
Steam fittings and steam Carriages and wagons- ---_- | —26.6 —20.8 
and hot-water heating Car building and repairing, 
apparatus................| —9.8 —8.7 electric-railroad___....._-- —2.1 | —5.1 
Te Si, | RN —1.2 —2.7 Car building and repairing, os 

Lumber and its products___| —3.2 —0.9 steam-railroad -..........- | +0.5 +0. 7 
Lumber, sawmills ____...._- —3.@ —1.0 || Miscellaneous industries_____ | +84 +0.6 
Lumber, millwork .........- —7.3 —6.0 Agricultural implements....| —5.3 —8.5 
PS Sa iisdadctc. cose. —0.7 +3.2 Electrical machinery, ap- 

Leather and its products....| +0.1| +23||  pperatus, andsupplies...... +34) = +15 
Leather ———- =... ....-..---- +0.9| —0.5 huss bacutaadun.| +19] .-as 
Boots and shoes. ----......- —0.1 +3.7 Automobile tires__._______- | —3.3 —0.4 

Paper and printing...........| +3.5 +42 Shipbuilding, steel________- +21.8| +25.2 
Paper and pulp.._._.._.._-_- +1.4 +0.8 
. , § as —0.3 +1.6 All industries__________- | £3 —0.8 

Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—Ccon. 

Luh, See —1.8 —1,4 || West South Central___.___.___- +0. 8 +3.5 

Middle Atlantic___............. —1.2 eG hl ART iE: +2.0 +3.1 

East North Central. __._.____- —6.1  * “SRR +0. 2 —0.1 

West North Central... —1.0 —1.2 

South Atlantic. _............__- +2.3 43.1 All divisions....________- —1,.2 —0.8 

East South Central....... —7.2 —7.5 

Employment on Class I Railroads 
Number on | Per cent Amount of Per cent 
Month and year pay roll of change pay roll of change 

Ob. 1, 800, 453 |... 1 $250, 508, 828 |__.______- 

eit, Ral aaa Ranier ante 1, 849, 209 4277] 1255; 524) 115 +2:0 

















* Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
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Per Capita Earnings 





“THIRTEEN of the 54 industries show increased per capita earnines 
in November as compared with October, and 1 shows no chanve, 
The carpet industry shows an increase of 5 per cent, the augmented 


N 









































° ‘ ° > “ . creé 
forces in this industry averaging full-time employmert, but in the cen 
case of the industry reporting the next largest increase—carriaves one 
and wagons with a gain of 4.8 per cent—one-fifth of the employces rep 
had been dropped while those remaining were working more nearly spe 
full time than in October. Employees in the women’s clothing V 
industry were averaging 11.5 per cent less pay in November than in ind 
October, and those in the men’s clothing industry more than 5 per em] 
cent less. The losses in per capita earnings in chewing tobacco, mel 
sugar, shipbuilding, boots and shoes, and automobiles ranged between 
those in the two clothing industries. TABL 

Changes in per capita earnings between November, 1926, and 
November, 1925, were equally divided between gains and _ losses —_ 
and, generally speaking, the industries having the most pronounced 
changes i in the monthly comparison also showed the large changes 
in the yearly comparison. 

TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, NOVEMBER, 1926, WITH 
OCTOBER, 1926, AND NOVEMBER, 1925 
—— — _ Te EE — —= 
Per cent of | _ Per cent of 
change Novem- || change Novem 
ber, 1926, com- || | ber, 1926, com- 
pared with— pared with ie. 
Industry 
| Octo- |Novem- 
ber, ber, ber, ber, Slaug 
1926 1925 i | 1926 1925 Bakir 
pete | any 
f 
Carpets and rugs -.-..............-- +5.0 +5.3 a ee Se eae —1.1 1.4 Wool 
Carriages and wagons- -_--.-..----- +4. 8 +8.1 || Agricultural implements - - ------- —1.2 3.3 Foun 
Car building and repatring, elec- Foundry and machine-shop prod- ro 

ORS +2.3 —3.0 Rol TS Cee ge —1.3 0.2 Mack 
CPD 5, 5a oda cco edmmeeres +1.5 —2.7 Lumber, sawmills issat nie stntindhinndaiaaiial —1.3 2.2 Lum| 
Slaughtering and meat packing..-| +1.1 RS 0 AEE Sh eS —1.6 1 Furn: 
Cigars and cigarettes _-_.......-.-- +0. 6 —0.1 Dyeing and finishing textiles - --_- —1.7 0.8 Leath 
M3. ot en eG +0. 4 +1.4 barr SEE cee —1.8 +1.7 Print 
GE oh dG ten Uucaltos Sasqeuseiaen +0. 4 —1.2 || Structural ironwork -_.-.._-..---- —1.9 (1) Print 
pS 0 RE ee ahaa ee +0. 3 24.3 5 Wome eee |. 8 reswteneete —2.4 2.6 Cher 
Pianos and organs...-.........--- +0. 2 —1.5 || Automobile tires__.........---.--- —2.7 3.1 Stam) 
Gren GN GOON, os oss css ce +0. 2 a, TN SS RE Te A Senna —2.9 1.5 Auto! 
Fac: ate Se +0. 1 +5.9 || Millinery and lace goods__....-.-| —2.9 1.9 Car 
Petroleum refining. -.....-------- +0. 1 te i ee Reni seer —3.1 1.1 elec 
SE ER AS Re er a (1) ES SR ctavwincktinnddenewers —3.5 1.1 Car 
Printing, newspaper-.-_--------..--- —0. 1 +1.5 Stamped and enameled ware - - --- —3.8 5. 9 Stea 
sans Sod cs —0.2 +3.7 || Woolen and worsted goods.......;| —3.9 1.6 Elect: 
DING co cwoldee~ bens acxss<s- —0.2 a © Be nc ancbitnetocée canna —4.0 0.2 tus, 
Printing, book and job. ._.....__- —0.2} +0.7 || Steam fittings and steam and . Piano 
Rubber boots and shoes-- ------- —0.2 —2.8 hot-water heating apparatus_...; —4.5 1.4 
Car building and _ repairing, ac atl —4.7 2.2 

steam-railroad-_............----- —0.3 +0. 2 || Clothing, men’s --_......--.-.----- —1 3. 0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_--.----- —0.4 +0.5 || Automobiles _- ...............-...- —5. 6 9 
Deer GGG SUne. .. ..-. 65 esses —0.5 —0.9 || Boots and shoes. --_.-....--------- —6.2 3.4 
on Sains —0.6 +3.7 || Shipbuilding, steel_-......-..--.-- —6.4 -+2.6 
Hosiery and knit goods_....--..--- —0.7 +3.3 || Sugar refining, cane---_.......---- —6.7 —5.4 
Lumber, millwork.........--.----- —0.9 +1.1 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
EES ERE —1.0 +1.9 8 RGR EROS S. —8.8 4.3 
—. bronze, and copper prod- ‘i os Clothing, women’s...........-..- —115) -—'2.5 
sdeclad sasblincs, apparatus, | 

En cb ccnantaddimnnen *—L1 —1.7 























1 No change. 
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Wage Changes 


| NINE ee establishments in 19 industries reported wage- 
| rate increases for the month ending November 15. These in- 

creases, averaging 5 per cent, affected 17,110 employees, or 52 per 

cent of the total employees in the establishments concerned. Forty- 
one of these increases were in the steam-railroad carbuilding and 
repairing industry and 12 in the electric-railroad car industry, but no 
special significance can be attached to any of the other wage increases. 

Wage-rate decreases were reported by 10 establishments in 9 
industries. These decreases averaged 12.1 per cent and affected 533 
employees, or 60 per cent of the total employees in the establish- 
ments concerned. 


TABLE 5.—-WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 






































15, 1926 
Employees affected 
Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in | 
wage rates | Per cent of 
employees— 
Industry | 
Number Total In estab- 
—— reporting number | lishments ~<t 
number) inciease reporting jesta 
report-| or de- Range | Average increase or | ments re- 
ing | crease in decrease in| porting 
wage rates wage rates 
Increases 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 186 1 6 6.0 175 10 (1) 
S Baking... .... caisaetitactialie wetncies 491 1 6 6. 0 45 20 (1) 
Cotton g00G@E cities. sbbiecwans 481 1 10 10.0 110 100 (1) 
BSIK C0008. . stk tiie hwonns 197 4 10 10. 0 113 46 (1) 
' Woolen and worsted goods- ---.. 194 2] 5 -10 5.3 79 32 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
OCU CUR isi he he i a 989 10; 4 -25 8.9 297 9 (1) 
Machine to0leincondcdcuses.. 160 2} 8 -9 8.7 16 8 (4) 
Lumber, millwork............--. 240 4] 5 -125 7.1 69 12 (1) 
Furniture ..c.dede ee 370 4; 5 -10 7.3 57 11 (4) 
Leather... . :ciudiieliiablilisieemeces 138 1 3 3.0 40 7 (1) 
Printing, book and job. __.----- 296 2) 28& 3.7 3.3 66 13 (1) 
Printing, newspaper. ........_-- 211 3] 637.1 6.4 235 18 (‘) 
Chemicals 2 ceeuncia 119 1 10 10. 0 88 5 (‘) 
Stamped and enameled ware -- 68 1 3 3.0 23 31 (1) 
mA Utomo biket ee 192 1 5 5.0 23 s (‘) 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad ...........-..- 308 12; 4 -43 4.2 250 57 1 
Car building and repairing, 
Steam-railroad............___- 487 41| 2.6- 5.5 4.8 15, 271 84 10 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies_..........__ 163 1 1 1.0 75 6 (1) 
Pianos and orgams............-- 39 1 7.5 7.5 65 5 1 
Decreases 
Plot... team oe 332 2} 8 -10 9.5 26 76 © 
S Hosiery and knit goods_._--.__- 245 1 7 7.0 45 69 1) 
Clothing, men’g_...........-.-. 265 1 15 15. 0 250 71 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products, Sage 989 1 12 12.0 40 78 1 
oots and shoes..............-- 216 1 9 9.0 50 54 R 
Printing, book and job........- 296 1 16.7 16.7 48 72 1) 
arrlages and Wagoms.........__ 71 1 Pw 10.0 6 21 1) 
Agricult ural implements__.._._. 93 1 1 1.0 54 96 t) 
Automobile tires.............-. 62 1 20 20. 0 14 10 (1) 
—.__ 


























‘ Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


] NDEX numbers for November, 1926, and for October, 1926, ang 

November, 1925, showing relatively the variation in number ¢; 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industrie: 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with gx nana 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Tabl 
foliowing. 

The general index of employment in November, 1926, is 91.4, this 
number being 1.2 per cent Jower than both the index for Oc tober, 
1926, and that for November, 1925. The general index of pay-r0/| 
totals for November, 1926, is 95.4, this number being 3.2 per cent 
lower than the index for Oc tober, 1926, and 0.8 per cent lowe: 
the index for November, 1925. 


than 


TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTIUR 


ING INDUSTRIES—NOVEMBER, 1925, AND OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 199% 
| Monthly average, sauteed 














Employment | Pay-rol] totals 





Industry 
Novem- | October, , Novem- 
ber, 1925; 1926 ber, 1926 


Novem- October,| Novem. 
ber, 1925 1926 ber, 192 















LE ae 92.5 














92.5 | 91.4 | 96, 2 98. 6 95.4 
Food and kindred products.____..____- 93.7 | 94.3 | 92.4 97.1 97.9 | 95,8 
Slaughtering and meat packing__-_----- 86.1 | 82. 6 | 83. 0 90. 6 85.9 | 87.9 
CI oe ccc a naduondevies 98.0 | 103. 0 97.8 103. 6 | 112. 2 | 0 
| __ E S SREE 88.5 | 93. 4 84.5 95. 4 | 103. 2 | 4, ] 
A RIC 5 CN RR RI SRP 92.2! 9.0| 91.9 95.5 98. 4 i 
Ne Re SSR ae be oe em 101.5 | 104. 2 | 101.9 104.4 108. 7 ’ 
Sper TERNERS, GHG coon... cn cw seseccce-. 91.9 88.3 | 88. 9 96, 2 93.7 | 87 
Textiles and their products....._..____. 89.8 86, 4 | 86. 1 89. 6 88,1 | 84,8 
ss dg 5 gallo weinas 85.0 83.4 | 84.2 82.2 81.8 | 82 
Hosiery and knit goods____------------| 102. 2 98.0 | 98. 8 114.2 113.7 13 
EE ES: a Tee 107.7 100.3 | 100. 2 114.4 110.8 | LOF 
Woolen and worsted goods ____.__._.-- 88. 0 84. 6 | 86.1 85.7 87. 2 | KE 
eee ee 94.5 87.5 89. 6 92. 4 86.8 | 43 
Dyeing and finishing Ke ae 101.2 97.6 | 98. 8 105. 5 102. 8 (2.3 
a on Se 86.0 $4.1 81.7 77.0 76.9 | 70.8 
SE ee eae 90.3 82.8 83.3 93. 2 85.1 | 86.0 
Clothing, women’s.................--- 80. 4 | 78.9 | 74.0 86. 6 83. 8 | fi 
Millinery and lace goods --_-..-------- 77.2 66.6 | 67.0 79.6 69.3 | 67. 
Iron and steel and their products... $8.7| 9.2/9 90.5 | 92.9 | 99.4 
ce ta EE ee 95.3 98.1 7.0 98. 7 106. 6 08. 
Sil ncwedcaowkice wens 101.4 106. 7 | 108. 1 106. 4 107.4 | 105.3 
Structerti-rom Work. ...........s....< 92.9 103. 1 100. 1 99. 3 112. 4 | 107.1 
Foundry and machine-shop products - 81.6 86.4 | 84.1 84.3 90.5 | 87.0 
PE Cnn gcittindcusinotmpeosatchapecs 92.1 86. 2 | 85.8 100. 2 98. 2 | 97.1 
EERE SETS. 97.5 103. 7 104. 2 108. 4 116. 3 | 17.2 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus______...__-- 102. 4 95.8 92. 4 104.0 103. 1 | 95.0 
NR is seh dnd canmedésccintchagees 92.7 91.8 91.6 100. 1 98. 7 | 97.4 
Lumber and its products._.._____.____ 93.2 91.5 90.2 100, 9 102. 0 100.0 
Lumber, sawmills. -.......-- ae 88. 2 86.8 85. 4 95.7 97.5 | 4.7 
OR, RR cnet Sains 103. 2 97.1 95. 7 109. 7 105. 5 103. 1 
HE ESET AS Se SEE a AEE 104, 4 104.3 103. 7 113.0 115.1 116.6 
Leather and its products....__________. 91.9 93. 5 92.0 85.4 93.6 87.4 
UREA EAE Rell AE 5. 98 & 91.4 92.1 92.2 93. 8 96.0 | 9.3 
nS LE ee a eee 92.1 94.0 92.0 82.1 92. 6 So, 
Paper and printing_......_.___________ 103.0 105, 4 106. 6 110, 4 114.2 115.0 
Peer Ge PUD. 62k 5 tess 94.5 96. 2 95. 8 102. 7 104. 5 105. 
LS pee ee > 1@.5 105. 6 107.2 116.1 118. 2 17 
pe ae, el See See 102.3 105. @ 107.1 110.9 114.7 66 ; 
Printing, newspaper-__..._.__._._._--- 109. 8 114.3 115.9 115.4 121.8 13.4 
Chemicals and allied products._______. 97.6 | 100.2 99.2] 100.5) 1046 1038 
(RSS ARES RRR i Ca 95.8 96. 9 96. 8 102. 6 107.9 107.5 
9A —_ 14.9; 100.8 99. 6 109. 5 (bo. « 
Petroleum refining................._.. 8. 6 102. 7 101.7 98. 4 99, 7 98.9 
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TanLe 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES—NOVEMBER, 1925, AND OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1926—Contd. 





| 


Pay-roll totals 





October, 
1926 

















| Employment 
Industry 
Novem- | October, | Novem- | Novem- 
ber, 1925 1926 ber, 1926 | ber, 1925 
Stone, clay, and glass products_______- 99.7 102.4 100. 9 108, 8 
Ee ee a ee eee 96. 8 95. 3 92.9 106. 1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___.._.....-- 99.1 103. 1 99.0 104.3 
iy A eS Sore eer ess fe £F oe 105. 4 107.4 108. 7 116.8 
0 EE ns Y 99. 3 102.1 102. 6 111.0 
Metal products, other than iron and 
WES a tas ee SI SaaS 100, 2 96.0 95. 4 102.3 
Stamped and enameled ware__-_.__-___- 103. 0 93. 9 91.4 103. 4 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. --- 99. 0 97.0 97.2 101.9 
Tobacco products________________._.----| 94,6 87.3 86,8 100. 6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and | 
a ESE CRS See” Grae 90. 3 94.7 93. 2 92. 1 
Cigars and Cigarettes................-- 95. 2 86. 3 86. 0 101. 6 
Vehicles for land transportation ______- | 93.7 89.0 85. 1 101.0 
‘_  - SS Retsil ees Heyer: 118.1 103. 9 95. 5 131. 4 
Carriages and wagons __._..........--- 99. 7 92.3 73. 2 98. 3 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
reliroad i. ......s2- ae et Bee. SS 89.8 88. 2 87.9 95. 4 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
“SCE SEARS ANGI * Se 78. 2 79.4 78. 6 81.9 
Miscellaneous industries ___________.__- 91.0 97.5 98. 6 93.0 
Agricultural implements - -___.....---- 99. 1 93.1 93.8 112.4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
EE Se ees fees 98. 6 102. 7 101.3 104. 0 
yO EE ee aa 99. 2 97.1 97.7 119.9 
Rubber boots and shoes_______..--.--- 85. 2 | 84. 2 86. 8 95. 9 
7 Ss, SER REE! Se 107.0 | 112.7 103. 5 104. 7 
Shipbuilding, steel _.....:.........--.- 79.8 91.1 97.2 80. 7 
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The following table shows the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries and the general index of pay-roll totals 


from January, 1923, to November, 1926: 


TABLE 7.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO NOVEMBER, 1926 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 


























Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month | —_ 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
ES iS ae 98. 0 95. 4 90. 0 92. 3 91.8 94. 5 90. 0 93. 9 
Fobruaty? stores Se tc 99. 6 96. 6 91.6 93. 3 95. 2 99. 4 95. 1 97.9 
Oe RS ME 101.8 96. 4 92. 3 93. 7 100. 3 99. 0 96. 6 99. 1 
pS em cron Be 101.8 94.5 92. 1 92.8} 101.3 96. 9 94.2 97.2 
a 101. 8 90. 8 90. 9 91.7 104.8 92. 4 94. 4 05. 6 
a SE ot ET 101. 9 87.9 90. 1 91.3 104. 7 87.0 91.7 95.5 
a E'S 100. 4 84.8 89. 3 89. 8 99. 9 80. 8 89. 6 91.2 
pS Sa 99.7 85. 0 89. 9 90. 7 99. 3 83.5 91.4 94.6 
September... ............- 99. 8 86. 7 90. 9 92. 2 100. 0 86. 0 90. 4 95. 1 
| SPO Fae aga 99. 3 87.9 92. 3 92. 5 102. 3 88.5 96. 2 98. 6 
Novembel 2. scvescicce-.- 98. 7 87.8 92.5 91.4 101. 0 87.6 96. 2 95. 4 
ARE RT 96. 9 89. 4 FE eae 98. 9 91.7 0853 te ....4. 
i 100.0; 9.3) 912, ‘920 100.0 90.6; 93.6) 1958 




















' Average for 11 months. 


The following graph of index numbers shows the course of employ- 
ment, and of pay-roll totals, for each month of 1926 as compared 
with the corresponding month of 1925: 
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EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 173 


Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufac- 
turing Industries in November, 1926 


REPORTS from 7,881 establishments in November showed 1 per 

cent idle, 82 per cent operating on a full-time schedule, and 16 
per cent on & part-time schedule; 45 per cent had a full normal force 
of employees and 54 per cent were operating with a reduced force. 

The 7,788 establishments in operation were employing an average 
of 87 per cent of a full normal force of employees, who were working 
an average of 97 per cent of full time, » ihe percentages being, in 
each case, about 1 per cent less than those reported in October by 
7,608 establishments. 


Taste 8.—-ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN NOVEMBER, 1926 


















































; Per cent of Av 
Establish- || Per cenv of | Average || establish- yn 4 
ments nents. | Percent ments of normal 
reporting tine—| geal operating full 
operating time with— force 
Industry operated employed 
—— by estab- 
Total| P wuts || Fun | Part “tish- 
0 er men 
Full | Part ments 
num- | cent operat- || normal | normal 
ber | idle || ime | time force | force ~~" 
Food and kindred products_.-_-.-.-. 1,172 | (@) 86 14 98 51 49 89 
Slaughtering and meat packing....| 150 j_...-- 83 17 98 63 37 95 
Confectlomaty... csccecccncacee-e- fo 86 14 98 35 65 87 
lod COG aiid eswedeowchecagecss 154 3 89 8 98 5 92 66 
PIOUS. .<edimchspedtibadecancinesace 293 | (1) 76 24 96 64 36 92 
Baking. 2 eestiieenntndyovsciesn 353 j...... 94 6 99 64 36 95 
Sugar refining, cane..............- iy eee pe 89 ll 98 56 44 93 
— and their products___._____ 1, 311 : Ae ~ 97 S ° ” 
ottcmh Mea be oo cctidancca 1 97 
Hosiery and knit goods. -.......-_. 5 See 82 18 97 47 54 90 
Silk QUisins betes sind dihiocccn 149 2 80 18 98 38 60 87 
Woolen and worsted goods...._.-- 157 1 74 25 97 36 62 87 
Carpets and rugs...-...........-... | ewe 84 16 100 32 68 83 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ____- . | are 59 41 94 51 49 91 
Clothing Bits ab noone daibs coves 133 1 81 18 96 35 65 82 
Shirts and collars................. St 90 10 97 55 45 89 
Clothing, Wwomen’s..............-.- 90 13 73 13 97 33 53 86 
Millinery and lace goods_._____._- BO bacco 74 26 a4 23 77 75 
Iron and steel and their products _| 1, 480 i 77 22 96 33 67 82 
il. — aia 155 3 81 16 96 28 69 88 
Coant-Ii 46 2 50 48 &4 35 63 90 
Struct iron work.............- _ 3 ae 95 5 100 37 63 83 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

UCH... Cee rece ee eee 821; (@) 75 24 96 31 69 80 
aa a a a ry = 66 34 95 36 64 87 
Machine tages 2 ee IB TS 95 5 99 36 64 79 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

_ water heating apparatus... ._... (gna 75 25 96 42 58 87 
SWOVGS ice tS or 68 3 63 34 94 32 65 83 
Lumber and its products__________ 882 1 87 12 99 42 56 88 
Lumber, sawmnills._..............- 382 2 89 98 39 59 86 
Lumber, millwork. _.............. 189 1 84| 15 98 30 69 86 
Ss RT ' B31] @® 87 13 100 54 45 93 
Leather and its products.__________ 269 ij} 69] 30 92 36 63 ro] 
Fe ea 108 1 89 10 98 33 66 86 
Boots and shoes................--- 161 1 55 87 37 61 92 
Paper and printing._______________- 565 ij} 91 8 99 68 32 95 
Paper and pulp................... 144 1 87 12 98 58 40 95 

Ope? Te ccc cee 108 1 90 9 98 51 48 94 

Printing, book and job............ tc... 88 | 12 99 64 36 93 
ting, newspaper .............. Seat 100 }...... 100 97 3 100 
‘Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 8, curr ABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLoy)x-q 
ULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN NOVEMBER, 1926—Continuec P 





| Per cent of 
Establish- 1 ae vr ag Average establish- 
ments a coe 7 = Lamy ments 
i of fu r 
reporting | operating— time || ¢ ae ang 
| operated |! te 
Industry en a | in estab- | 
_ | } lish- 
| Total | ments Full | - Part 
num- | +s operat- || normal | norma) 
ber idle | ing || force | force 








Chemicals and allied products__ ae 43 | 
 ehdetiila o 2g R e aaae 
Fertilizers _ - b caminel ( 17 | 
Petroleum refining ¢ | 


< 
» | 

| 

} 

| 


Stone, clay, and giass products____| 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta- 
Pottery 1 ee ee 





Metal products, other than iron | 
and steel 

Stamped and enameled ware 

Brass, bronze, and copper products 


Tobacco products______- s 
Chewing and smoking ‘tobacco 
and snuff 


Ss 





Vehicles for land transportation _. 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagoms_-_-__-____.--_- 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

tric-railroad 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements --------- 
Electrical machinery, eo 

and supplies _- é. 

Pianos and organs_ 

Rubber boots and shoes__.________- 

Automobile tires. __..........._--- 

Shipbuilding, steel 


222 835 
e222 $2 


© 
cn 
é 8 





&S 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, 
October, 1925, and September and October, 1926 


E following table shows the number of employees and the 
a earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
October, 1926, in comparison with employment and earnings 
in September, 1926, ‘and October, 1925. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operat 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 








VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT—CALIFORNIA 


EMPLOYMENT 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1926 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
[ ‘ations are Shown separately the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups; 
the grand totals will be found on pp. 165 and 167] 
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AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, OCTOBER, 1925, AND 








Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 











Occupation 
October,| Septem-| October,| October, Septem- October, 
1925 ber, 1926 1926 1925 ber, 1926 1926 
Professional, clerical, and general__.._._| 282,977 | 287,373 | 287,916 |$39, 260, 590 \ss0, $23, 387 | $89, 932, 182 
Py ES ea a eee 167, 493 | 168,840 | 169,370 | 22, 147,031 | 21, 859, 841 22, 293, 481 
Stenographers and typists___....._- 25, 117 25, 587 25, 609 3, 118, 010 3, 135, 996 3, 174, 180 
Maintenance of way and structures-_- -_- | 425, 647 | 458,067 | 457,808 | 40,284,290 | 42,222,412 | 42,889, 169 
Laborers, extra gangand work train.| 64,728 | 79,908 | 79,127 | 5,232,451 | 6,376,616 6, 354, 437 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
eS ae a ee See ee | 223, 981 | 233, 986 | 233,988 | 17,079,387 | 17,212,062 | 17,561, 102 
Maintenance of equipment and stores__| 519,972 | 517,578 | 519,506 | 69,458,095 | 66,904,496 | 69,807,555 
Compas 106 DAS. ais. guebics 116, 710 ; 113, 893 | 114, 151 | 17, 571, 622 | 16, 568, 659 17, 386, 108 
pO ae a eee ee A , 651 | 60,332 | 60,747 9, 799,610 | 9, 434, 917 9, 922, 807 
Skilled trades’ helpers__..........-- 113, 303 | 113,916 | 114,872 | 12, 821,038 | 12, 441, 902 13, 120, 800 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) _..._... 43,046 | 42,451 | 42,820] 4,161,827 | 3,964,312 4, 128, 725 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and stores).| 58,457 | 60,401 | 60,267 | 4,952,607 | 4,831,185 5, 045, 035 
Transportation, other than train, en- 
gine, G8G Blle.46--. in Jsc..--s bib 211,901 | 213,434 | 214,136 | 26,455,735 | 26,007,290 | 26,624,931 
a ae 30,907 | 30,683 | 30,597 | 4,863,585 | 4, 748, 683 4, 791, 560 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
ti SEE “NNER 25,949 | 25,649} 25,714 | 3,949,495 | 3, 806,981 3, 952, 260 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms)... ...<.....Lic.. 41,648 | 40,216 | 41,526 | 4,089,551 | 3,727,479 3, 990, 135 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
NE pre Ee tired ey EOL 22,589 | 22,419 | 22,256 | 1,700,957 | 1, 688, 994 1, 672, O11 
Transportation (yard masters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers)_..............- 24, 007 204 | 24,347 4,496,206 | 4, 498, 230 4, 572, 569 
Transportation, train and engine______- $35,949 | $87,648 | 345,496 | 70, 553,912 | 67,776,932 | 71,697,759 
Road conductors... ................ , 223 | 38,430} 38,920 | 9, 506,760 | 9, 162,016 ; 669 
Road brakemen and flagmen.__..-_- 77,349 | 77,568 | 79,215 | 14,377, 146 | 13, 707,381 | 14,380,951 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers..| 54,954 | 55,537 | 57,742 , 869, 769 | 9, 748 | 10,315, 078 
Road engineers and motormen-.-.-.. 45,285 | 45,808 | 46,402 | 12,828,595 | 12,362,969 | 12,977,002 
Road firemen and helpers.......... 46,912 | 47,031 | 47,507 | 9,577,684 | 9, 188,065 9, 648, 695 


























State Reports on Employment 


roll from October, 1925, 
that State: 


California 


HE following data, taken from the November, 1926, Labor 
Market Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
California, show changes in volume of employment and pay 


to 


ctober, 1926, in 676 establishments in 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 676 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, OCTOBER, 1926, COM- 


PARED WITH OCTOBER, 1925 








Industry 








— clay, and glass products: 


Miscellaneous stone and mineral products 


Lime, cement, plaster 











Employees Weekly pay roll 
Nosaber eA cent as cent 
o of change of change 
firms wee ~ as com a as com- 
repor pare 
ing — with Cet >| with 
October, October, 
1925 1925 
—— 9 1, 819 +12.1 $55, 679 +13.3 
8 2, 291 +8. 6 72, 059 +13.4 
21 3, 694 +5.9 89, 594 +4.4 
5 867 +8. 0 28, 792 +10. 6 
43 8, 671 +8. 1 246, 124 +9. 6 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT opr 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 676 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, OCTOBER, 1926, COM. 


PARED WITH OCTOBER, 1925—Continued 








Employees 


Weekly pay rol! 





Number 
in 
October, 
1926 


Per cent 
of change 
as com- 


Amount 


in 
October, 
1926 


Per cent 
of change 
as com- 
pared 
with 
October, 

9 - 





Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc 
Structural and ornamental steel 


T 

Other iron foundry and machine shop products._ 
Other sheet metal products 

Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops 


Sawmills and logging 
Planing mills, sash, and door factories, etc 
Other wood manufactures 


Leather and rubber goods: 
Tanning 
Finished leather products 
Rubber products 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Explosives 
Mineral oil refining 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Miscellaneous chemical products 


Textiles: 
Knit goods 


Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Women’s clothing 
Millinery 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 


Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables 
Canning, packing of fish 
Confectionery and ice cream 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified ____ 
Bread and bakery products 


Sugar 
Slaughtering and meat products 
Cigars and other tobacco products 


Dairy products 
Flour and grist mills 
Ice manufactures 


our — 
SSes8e5 


3 


Oo 
— 


S\arapeser 
x 
ow 


=e 


+/4+t+t Ele | 1 
2/enSRREB! a 
CSC arce@mrworsnceo 


+28. 2 
—27.0 
—3. 4 
+3.6 

28. 5 
—13.8 
+34. 6 
+24. 2 
+16. 2 
.4 
7 
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olor 
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2, 271 





10, 775 





2, 265 
2, 291 
3, 932 
1, 212 





9, 700 








734 
1, 647 





2, 381 





3, 143 
856 


593 
3, 179 





7,771 





12, 473 
1, 371 
1, 780 

592 


3, 177 
3, 750 
2, 610 
1, 045 

429 


657 
805 
857 
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Illinois 
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HE November, 1926, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by 
the Ilinois Department of Labor, contains the following sta- 
tistics showing the changes in employment and earnings in Illinois 
State factories in October, 1926, as compared with September, 1926: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS STATE FACTORIES FROM 
SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1926 
























































Per cent of change, from September to 
October, 1926 
Industry Employment 
Total 
Total | ©2rnings 
Male Female employees 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products____.__.__.------- +4.7 0.0 +3.2 +2.9 
Re I een —2.1 —7.7 —2.2 —1.9 
eg Ee ee Se —2..0 —4.0 —1.5 +4.5 
Glatt Sieh wes Se hitecwal cnccnsccccesseswsased +3. 6 3.9 +3. 6 +11. 2 
Tita iect ithatidccciedibttieciciedcdccdwccswactiscawes +1.1 +2.2 +1.2 —5.9 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Ee +.1 +3.0 +.2 +2.1 
Sheet-metal work and hardware_....._.............-..----- +1.1 +.2 +.3 —6.0 
Tools and cutlery. ......-- eb SiG nie oscvmadeunocsocevens« +13. 3 +59. 6 +17.1 —24.7 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus____-...........-.-- +.5 —2.6 +.4 +6. 4 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal_._._...............--.--- +.5 +2.0 0.0 +1.9 
Con I, oC le sin ccc diccnensckcscuonescko- —12. 4 +12.7 —12.0 —3.9 
Automobiles and accessories._...................----------- —3.0 —2.1 +2. 6 +9. 2 
PSE SRE SRT a ie ee +.7 —4.5 +. 6 +14. 2 
Electrical a RE SE Es eee +4.0 +6. 3 +2.9 +10.8 
Agricult a a +1.7 —9. 8 +1.6 +10.7 
Instruments and appliances. ____._.................-.--.---- +2.0 +9. 0 +3. 1 +12. 3 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry.............----- +.7 -.1 +.4 —.8 
EE ee ae ere oe a ae —.5 +1.6 +.2 +65. 1 
Wood products: 
Sawmill and planing-mill products____...............------ —3.5 —1.3 —3.6 +.6 
Furniture ang cabimet work. ............................... +4. 5 +4.7 +4. 5 +7.4 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments -._____-_--- +4.7 +8. 7 +4.0 +17.8 
Miscellaneous wood products_...................._..-.___-- +3. 9 —3.9 +3. 2 +15.2 
REE SESE TE NSIS SEE Ee rae eee +5. 2 —.3 +3. 4 +3.4 
yy oS Se oe ae eee ere +3. 0 +1.9 +2.8 +8. 7 
Furs and leather goods: 
PS Ee ee ee aes +6. 6 +1.4 +6.0 +12.0 
PO i cl acs ii ammagintalibaecdianeid +5. 0 +2.7 +4.1 +30. 4 
D6 in oo oe ce eee sl —1.8 —1.6 —1.7 +3.5 
Miscellaneous leather goods................-......-..--.-.- +140 +6. 1 +9. 4 +21.8 
eel +2. 9 +.3 +.4 +6. 9 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. : 
SILT Oe TEE —2.4 +4.9 +1.2 —0.0 
Ce ceauibaiewmadued +.3 0.0 +1.8 +11.6 
Mineral ESE ESOT EE eee +7.5 +14.5 +7.9 +141 
Miscellaneous chemical products. .._...................-... —2.0 —10. 6 —3.2 +1.6 
Nan cnancnbewthinesccetaseneasveceeon +2.1 +1.2 +2. 1 +7.7 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes ..............................- —.4 +8.2 +2. 3 +8.0 
Miscellaneous paper goods. ......................-....-_..- +2.8 +2.0 +2. 5 +3,1 
SON ser ne ccceccccecses —28| 103 4.8 +5.4 
Bt mick ws RESETS at Sa eae a +1.8 +5. 5 +1.0 +4.5 
Edition el a kodis +.1 +1.8 +.5 +13.8 
yo EE eee Se ae ee —.9 —2.6 —1.2 +6. 1 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS STATE FACTORIES FROM 
SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1926—Continued ; 








—. 


| Per cent of change, from September 1 
October, 1926 





Industry Employment 





Total | ©4mings 
employees 


Female 





Textiles: 
Cotton and woolen goods_....._.____._____- ne ee . ow -| 
Knit goods, cotton, and woolen hosiery__._......._.___-- an 
Thread and twine 











Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s shirts and furnishings 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear 





“O12 0 0r0 
Cok RP WOO Or 








i=) 
~~ 








Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products .-_...............----- 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving 
Miscellaneous groceries 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Dairy products_._.._._..- eh ip eS et ae Ree ae Se 
Bread and other bakery products 
Confectionery 





Cigars and other tobacco products 
Manufactured ice 
Ice cream 


de wor Oo Ooo 








mADO-OWNN * @ 





eo 
- 








en |} 
| 


Total, all manufacturing industries. 








Trade—wholesale and retail: 
ES Bh cnrdadkitectlnceacernenccnnncatiniene 
Wholesale dry goods 
Wholesale i 
Mail-order houses 














Public utilities: 
Water, light, and power 
Telephone 
Street railways 








Building and contracting: 
Building construction 
Road construction 
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lowa 


T# 
showing the per cent of change in the number of employees in speci- 


fied industries in that State in November, 1926, as compared with 
the previous month: 


WA 
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E Bureau of Labor of Iowa, in its publication, the lowa Employ- 
ment Survey, for November, 1926, gives the following statistics 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1926 








Industry 





Food and kindred products: 
i ca. ao ck oc enaee mcs od pune eanel ak umeee tana een 
i to onc ececenn ae owe cary acre acteet rica aa sees? ee at helt wen 

Bakery products-------...-...-- Rae eae dn at antae coat bee oe 

i selina care ae teen cee a a econ ade esieais mem <0 2 om 

Re RA Sets Nay 3 pA ie a aD 

Sugar, starch, sirup, glucose, etc 

Other food products, coffee, etc 


Textiles: 
Clothing, men’s 
accep eknanewiawbsnekésosesssaums 
Clothing, women’s, and woolen goods---_-.-...._-....-.-___________-- 
Hosiery, awnings, etc 
Buttons, pearl 


Iron and steel works: 
VoumGsy aura mememmns Ghee. 2. . on sco. eb cl ee ck 
Brass, bronze products, plumbers’ supplies 
nn cine emniiethe >< Gkiwat ula neweee ine 
= IE ER EE: ee a ae aR ag a Se ea 
AES NEES RRR! OLS ELE ORS Rs ae Ts ER ee ee 
Agricultural implements 
Washing machines 


Lumber products: 
Millwork, interiors, etc 
i. ea el i ee Ae aor EMS ERT ile tee cea 
Sr eR CE TE tee HT eee ST es 
Coffins, undertakers’ ge 
Carriages, wagons, truck 


products: 


Leather 
Shoes 


F ur goods and tanning 
Gloves and mittens 




































































| ~aneowees on pay 
roll November, 1926 
Number Per cent 
of firms of change 
Teporting as com- 
Number | pared 
with 
October, 
| 1926 
| 
7 5, 753 +0.9 
3 1, 237 —7.7 
4 141 +15. 6 
8 934 -—1.8 
6 438 +.9 
9 1,418 —5.6 
2 720 —6.2 
6| 150 —5.1 
45| 10,791 -1.6 
11 1, 096 —2.3 
2 147 +2. 
3 548 —%9.4 
6 686 +2.2 
8 600 —12.2 
30| 3,077 —4.5 
28 2, 614 -—6.9 
11 2, 736 —2.3 
8 2,744 —2.5 
8 578 —3.7 
4 369 —4.4 
10 964 +1.6 
9 2, 485 +1.3 
78 | 12,490 —2.5 
18 3, 438 +.2 
10 1,207 0.0 
3 146 +.7 
5 170 0.0 
5 128 —7.3 
41 5, 089 —.1 
3 376 —9.2 
6 197 +4.2 
5 129 —5.2 
5 348 —1.7 
19| 1,050 —3.9 
4 231 | —1.3 
17 2, 682 | —2.1 
21| 2,913 | —3.0 
8 499 | —3.3 
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ME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER. 





















































1926—Continued 
loyees on pay 
“ lores on 1998 
| —— — 
Number Per cent 
Industry of firms of change 
reporting as co ; 
Number | pared 
wit 
October 
| 1926 
2 
| 
| ic 
Stone and clay products: 
Cement, Yi | i nae RE es Sas LE Ret Se ne CO RD 9 2, 458 3 
ER aS 4 a yee are ee ee a 13 984 19 
Marble, granite, crushed rock, and stone--_--_---._._--_.-_-_---------- 3 92 —12.4 
1 ESE Ba nel NSS La TE OO ao. | 25| 3,533| —9 
a a oe eee ee el 5 387 | w 87 
hs Bata nile. SAGA a a. Tee gen. ee ETB 6 8, 668 = Lg 
Various industries: —-  . 
I a a er os ce tins 2 242 —~6.2 
EIS SE AE SS Pe Re eee et 5 156 +24. 8 
a ne Cg lt al lagen. sate estes 3S Reace 53 Tk ek TSS ES CAS Cbg om 4 163 +6, 2 
ti TR. See ATL TIES loach ck rs a incor angina ating bined ees oicaggolic 10 3, 176 5.8 
RRS DA EE Edn bay RY eg ees 1 nn ne ot 4 1,417 +.3 
tall heel nea wnat ck ager tnres tw ash Siem peg padi as Sdet teed asst ayellgta te orton ae ee 3 342 +39. 6 
ae ak 6 ae een anianemieninasseen 25 1, 354 +.7 
ie ae celle ei ecto Sl Re AE BT 10 253 —3.4 
nee Smile ae Ae pepe pes tks OL An eye ae ee 6 870 +1.2 
Setitchtmntiener+<ccahnstnhtianasctlpnas pub aaatbeetaaemeanie 69 7,973 +3.4 
igi ts ah OE, OP a LE me 7| 56,471; —38 
l 
Maryland 


"THE commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland furnished 

the following report on volume of employment in Maryland from 
October to November, 1926, covering 44,642 employees, and a pay 
roll totaling $1,128,343: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND IN 
NOVEMBER, 1926 





























Employment Pay roll 
Estab- Per cent Per cent 
lishments| Number | of change of change 
popertes s em- | ascom- | Amount,| as com- 
th loyees | pared | Novem-/| pared 
months ovem- with | ber, 1926| with 
ber, 1926 | October, October, 
1926 1926 
I anitciadiintiienbiianenn-c<gaccnpocnseapencsebecs 3 304 +4.5 $9, 242 +8.0 
Beverages and soft drinks. -._.......-..-...-.-------.. 3 120| —13.7 3, 295 —16.5 
nn ccupinorrnapesecccoccccesenemectose 8 1,307} +3.9 23, 303 —9.0 
nd . .  eembeceuseuminone 9 5A4 —3.6 7, 403 —7.8 
ESS EPS a gia ee Ape 4 206 —1.5 3, 685 —1.5 
dite cere eenintell conchae coat Ke omadiabies 3 2,450 +2.6 60, 622 +2.4 
Brick, sn Rt tanked covinsianceetetiamnniinn 4 792 —3.3 19, 831 —8.9 
bc RISSGEMRRS ASRS ESERCC eee enn enw oeeeewe ene 6 1, 146 +. 08 21, 304 —4,2 
Car building eS eS ae ee ee 3 ‘ +2.1 164, 418 +5.0 
Chemicals. .........-..----.------------------------- 6 1,251) —6.1 32, 108 —10.4 
Clothing, men’s outer garments. -....._...-......--- 4 1, 981 —5.3 30, 060 —31.3 
Cc , women’s outer garments_-___._.......-.-- 3 247 —5.8 3,470 8. | 
OU as een eee 5 883 | —11.3 12, 732 | —2.8 
A A ARE TY eC TLR LE 4 2,225} —2.2 36, 841 -.& 
NE RTE. A aE 5 534 | —14.5 12, 847 —5.4 
ROR PUNPNIIOR csr tensscsssqe<-0 202. -2--ccneseee- 4 155| +13 3, 77 —1.2 
ie ecndabithttentnttnigtiinctnnnesLidtinimsvoimennes 10 1, 215 +4 29, 381 —1.8 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND IN 
, NOVEMBER, 1926—Continued 





































Employment Pay roll 
Estab- | Per cent Per cent 
lishments} Number | of change of change 
Industry reporting| ofem- | as com- | Amount,! as com- 
th pores pared Novem- | pared 
months ovem- with ber, 1926 with 
ber, 1926 | October, October, 
1926 1926 
furnishing goods, men’s. ----..........-- Scbieese ne 5 860 | —5.0 | $12,499 +0.9 
a 11 1, 192 -, 3 27, 984 —.6 
Glass manufacturing en tetinahe daihditnbine @ cinsimamemmels 3 780 +20. 1 15, 875 +8. 6 
leg (FOOD... .. cd Sel dranshbndecRtborr~wiegieccesncs 4 274 —7.8 8, 890 —4.5 
Leathe? COGMeka te cektareee secs che pape cockdeaceconca 6 753 —.4 13, 525 —6.1 
Lithograph cen ccnenawencoescene cee ce nsec cccsce 3 491 —2.0 14, 433 —2.1 
Lomber AME in nis anc ewh chy bageonengecce sees 9 618 | —2.9 16, 453 —3.1 
Mattresses and spring beds_.....................-..- 3 89 +1.1 2, 138 +.2 
PieROS . ._ eA Onnneetetnibepensindumncsnecd 3 1, 006 +.4 29, 647 +2. 6 
Piibers’ Me inntiitiebwonecne ct co ancostanand 4 1, 515 —3.2 35, —6.8 
Printing. ....cctiine leh taindienncnnptepescontncesonend 7 1,112 —.2 28, 915 —.6 
Robber tire Mets onc ecdndkncbecccecucesccsed 1 ,866 | —12.5 156, 491 —18.5 
2 3 737 —6.5 27, 442 +8. 1 
Shirts... .< pages coach EMER eed wkihicoccoundeccecenes 4 SE teacecbascit 8, 065 —3.9 
Stamping and enameling ware....................... 5 1, 217 —1.2 24,412 —4.1 
Tin WATO. -ceqaksevebuiethhdeewedebemcnsncsvamknsescoes 3 2, 341 —5.1 48, 620 —5.1 
Fr OOERO.., ~ sismineeanentnialb acid ininanintictatr estat seth enteindntenetieytitilinena 7 912 +3.9 15, 375 | 
MiscelianeOQcareses qruedammesicsnsegencsn daupepscce 20 5,442 | +.3 119, 895 —4.7 














Massachusetts 


HE following changes in volume of employment in various in- 
dustries in Massachusetts from September to October, 1926, 

are taken from a press release issued by the department of labor 
and industries of that State: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,063 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, WEEK ENDING NEAREST TO SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1926 



















































Number of wage earners employed 
Number —__—___———_- 
of estab- 
Industry lish- October, 1926 
aes pe ge —s 
1 
report ng Full Part Total 
time time 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts.._...._._._- 17 4, 042 1, 221 1, 080 2, 301 
et te A ee aes 15 966 706 256 962 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. ..........____- 45 2, 423 1, 757 750 2, 507 
wo... hernia 89 | 27,997] 16,444] 11,223 27, 667 
cont a... |) SHARDS SSSR 27 2, 316 1, 685 692 2, 377 
Boxes, wooden packing. .................-.......-... 13 1, 096 1,075 80 1, 155 
Bread and other bakery products___.._.........____. 51 4, 360 4, 215 154 4, 369 
DOT RORS GUN a cinema 5 3, 423 3, 369 3, 464 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 
eet | SS See cae 4 2, 883 2, 244 666 2, 910 
) | eae Oo 30| 3,859) 3,282 677 3, 959 
) Es. Soak ae ene kck Ciceeseuassccu 34 1, 628 1, 282 411 1, 693 
4 eee, fi ERATED REND RS OE 18 4, 138 3, 549 844 4, 393 
: Copper, tin, sheet iron, ete..................-...---- 15 465 488 
: ite G0 eA Saas. a. Sara nadephessec aa 56| 40,107 | 27,643] 14,282| 41,930 
. Dullery ars 20 2, 095 1, 2, 108 
; pyeing and finishing textiles......__...........-__- 9 6, 460 1, 315 5, 092 6, 407 
; lectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. _____- 17 11, 368 10, 982 376 11, 358 
: POUGTY DOs bastbccsandhdpdsnncanascaceses 27| 2,906| 1,963 999 2, 962 
: PUnaiture . JEU Sh Ueki chgendvduasssesste.--+-~< 38} 3,952) 3,858 250 4, 108 
; weed. OSES CR RENEQRRR IP RRR 13 1, 198 A SR ric ick 1,199 
H Ooty and MeO oid... cnccdoccs..o.s0.--..--. 12 4, 742 3,117 1, 770 4, 887 
TY. CR di ccnsd a enenesenses----- 36 2, 386 2, 204 307 2, 511 
4 hither, tanned, curried, and finished -___.........- 32 6, 847 6, 013 967 6, 980 
9 le RES eee 46| 8,500} 7,659 794 8, 453 
3 hchine and other tools...................-...---.-- 26 2, 675 2, 280 481 2, 761 
mUMCal INSU 2 occ vcccccceccaccnoesenecscne 13| 1,292 1, 254 48 1, 302 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,063 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN Wac 
SACHUSETTS, WEEK ENDING NEAREST TO SEPTEMBER 15 AND 0 TO] RP ph 
1926—C ontinued ’ 


Number of wage earners en, ))); 


ver 





Number 

Industr iss — October, 192: 
y lish- » 192 

ments Septem- 

reporting ber, 1926 








be ee ee ee ee 
Printing and publishing, book and job___- 
Printing and publishing, newspaper 
i nn ee 
eg SE I, Ee. See SE ee & See 
ea OSE Ratha ES lak pare 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
3 4, eae a 2. eee 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
ee net EE SR, ee a SO 
Stoves and stove linings Nee 
Textile machinery and parts___._...___..._-________- 
2 RA sell RE fig ee 5 | S82 | 698 
Woolen and worsted goods =u 60 77 10, 447 
[a 9 ee: Re eee 13] 14, 947 


+ 


PROS S 


Da et et 
a a) 


© 


a 


w 4 





ey, Wee we re cee ee ccc we 1,063 | 244,598 163, 468 








New Jersey 


HE following data, issued by the New Jersey Department «| 
Labor, show changes in volume of employment and pxy 1) 
from September to October, 1926, in 877 establishments in ti): 
State: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AM: 


WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 877 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS OCTOBER, 102 
PARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1926 








Employees 


| Per cent 
| of change | 
Number | as com- | Amount 
in Octo-| pared | in Octo- 
her, 1926 with | ber, 192¢ 
Septem- | 
| ber, 1926 


Industry 





Food and kindred products: 
Baking . 1, 484 +4.1 | $47, 91! 
Canning and preserving ] 4, 679 —27.5 84, 951 
Confectionery and ice cream 467 +4. 2 9, 296 
Provisions 3 1, 291 — 20.9 39, 628 

] 2, 738 +2.8)} 80,107 


10, 659 —15.6 261, 897 


Textiles and their products: 
Carpets and rugs 3 | 1,159 | 
RR kt whale lie cus chhindie os deRbun aes os 3 4, 264 | 
Cotton goods : 7,403 
Dyeing and finishing textiles:__.....___.________ 35 | G, 974 | 
EES ES ee eC ee ; 1,176 | 
Hosiery and knit goods 17 3, 874 
Millinery and lace 10 | 985 
LE Ta ee eee 2, 097 | 
eM Oe rT See Se g 9, 246 +5. 
Woolen and worsted goods____....._._._.______-. 7, 565 +10. 
Miscellaneous textile products 2, 099 











t 


39, 819 | 
82, 699 
146, 816 
249, 721 
38, 582 
106, 171 
18, 915 
40, 683 
243, 312 | 
192, 288 
+9.1 50, 184 | 


t 
eae 


re! pom sy 
IMI Oh Ws 


+ 








213 | 49, 842 | 5.0 [1,209,190 | +103 
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pER CENT. OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 877 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS OCTOBER, 1926, COM- 
PARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1926—Continued 


on 





c— 





Industry 





Iron and steel and their products: 
ti RN TT eR AS 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies- - - 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
en ee ewan abun 
Iron and steel forgings 
en ee ewe 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 


Gee fee SS eS SS... 


Structural iron works 


Lumber and its products: 
EE: ee een ae 
Lumber and millwork 


Leather and its products: 
Boots and shoes 


a ada 


Paper and printing: 
Paper and pulp 


pS PEE nk oe Sa gue eee a 


Printing, book and job 
Printing newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products: 
OSE Se 2. eee 
tt oe a 
SES FS am ey epee 
ol EE ES, 5) eee 
Petroleum refining 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Glass 


Metal products other than iron and steel: 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Sheet metal and enameled ware 
Smelting and refining 
Wire and wire goods 


ee ee 


Vehicles for land transportation: 
Automobiles and parts 


Miscellaneous industries: 
Cork and cork specialties 
Jewelry and novelties 
tne = IR al ol Si 
PN SD EEE CA 
Rubber tires and goods. .............-.---.------ 
le i ela 
Unclassified 























































































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
‘is Per cent Per cent 
Number 
wed Number rn m4 Amount a oe 
a in Octo-| pared | in Octo-| pared 
€ |ber, 1926] with | ber, 1926| with 
Septem- Septem- 
ber, 1926 ber, 1926 
6 3, 557 —3.0 | $104, 720 —$0. 9 
30 21, 927 +3. 4 601, 613 +8. 4 
77 18, 902 —3.5 559, 634 —4.7 
7 974 —5.2 27, 724 +5.1 
8 646 +13. 5 17, 914 +6.9 
22 4, 371 +2.0 121, 163 +2.6 
13 4, 347 +.8 151, 519 —4.8 
10 1, 706 —1.4 49, 325 —4.1 
173 56, 430 +.1 |1, 633, 612 +.9 
5 1, 319 —3.1 39, 718 +2.4 
15 775 +1.7 22, 869 +5.8 
20 2, 094 —1.4 62, 587 +3. 6 
7 1, 191 +.3 29, 428 —.9 
24 3, 738 —2.1 116, 223 +6.0 
4 587 +1.2 14, 543 +10.2 
35 5, 516 —1.3 160, 194 +5.0 
15 3, 753 —7.7 69, 034 —5.0 
22 3, 932 —.5 | 112,282 +3.9 
18 1, 626 +8. 1 36, 195 +19.3 
10 1, 937 +2. 8 56, 082 +1.4 
9 1, 598 —.1 66, 140 +1.7 
59 9, 093 +1.7 | 270, 699 +4.7 
41 9, 338 +4.2 | 251, 535 +4.0 
6 2, 437 —3.3 67, 625 —2.0 
oo] 1, 701 +4.0 47, 914 +1.5 
13 1, 802 —3.2 —.3 
8 16, 404 —1.8 | 527,992 —6.6 
77 31, 682 —.3 | 951,145 —2.9 
28 4, 284 —4.9 | 125,458 —3.5 
8 3, 717 +5.1 83, 821 +6. 2 
22 5, 299 —.8| 164,419 —.1 
2 1, 029 —.2 44, 705 +4. 2 
60 14, 329 —.6| 418, 403 +.5 
12 910 —3.1 29, 382 —7.0 
23 4, 630 —3.5 | 121,091 —4.6 
9 4, 528 +.4 | 143, 942 +2.0 
16 8, 039 +.2 " +15.7 
60 18, 107 —.9 | 539,078 +5. 5 
13 6, 351 —2.2] 195, 169 —.4 
Pe 5, 652 +1.01! 178, 806 +1.5 
22 12, 003 —.7 | 378,975 +.5 
5 1, 782 +1.7 48, 557 +16. 6 
31 4, 655 +4.4 | 147,122 +15.1 
8 950 —2.3 19, 081 —4.4 
5 9, 035 +8.0]} 278, 198 +35. 4 
31 11, 234 +1.7 |. 723 +2.5 
6 7, 012 +2. 9 , 199 +6.7 
yg 3, 412 +.3 98, 720 +1.9 
95 38, 080 +3. 4 }1, 115, 600 +12. 2 
877 | 251, 588 +.4 |7, 065, 414 +3.4 
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New York 


"THE New York State Department of Labor has furnished the 
following tabulation of changes in employment and pay rolls in 
New York State factories in October, 1926. The table is based on 
returns from a fixed list of approximately 1,700 factories, whose 
weekly pay roll for the middle week of October was $14,852,927. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM OCTOBER, 1925, AND SEPTEMBER, 1926, TO OCTOBER, 1926 








Per cent of change 





September to October, October, 1925, to 
1926 


Industry October, 1926 





| 
Employ- Employ- - 
=eat | Pay roll Pay roll 





Stone, clay, and glass: 
Miscellaneous stone and minerals 
Lime, cement, and plaster 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and pottery 
Brick 


Lt i+ 
RN 


—s 


| 
J PNPPrr 


ao | FONONOSO 





pe Dw 


t+ 











1 
ui t+siei¢ 


| 
o 








Metals and machinery: 
Silver and jewelry 
Brass, copper, and aluminum 
Iron and steel 
Structural and architectural iron 
Sheet metal and hardware 


Stamped and enameled w 

Firearms, tools, and cutlery 
Cutlery and tools 

Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus 
Steam and hot-water heating 


- 


+ 
+(+¢tbe ll tttsdiseds) £2); 
or 


CeOWNA Dee NO 


| 
a 


— 


Agricultural im ents 
Electrical machinery and apparatus. - --------- 
Foundries and machine sh 

Automobiles, carriages, and aeroplanes 
Automobiles and parts 

Railroad equipment and repair 
Locomotives and equipment 
Railway repair shops___---_--- 

Boat and ship building 

Instruments and appliances 


++ 
+e bBordprg ls ot 


Machinery, eens sive 
Pp. 


ieee sy 
= eo Bm go 


| 
PNS> 
|] PRE HO MROOBDOKPUMGCAMNONNWONWH 








> WOOAWANW 1H HK WWOW OUI OHHAO 


+ | 
tl+bpste, 
+, 1 
%|tS+Bap 
© m= OOO hm > DO 








Wood manufactures: 
Saw and planing mills 
Millwork 


| 
As 
: 


2 PO = 90 oo 
> WO. Se OW 
a 

ll cm | ence anasee 


+1++111 





a} &woocoown 


— 








1} 


+4te f+|+ttil. 


Other leather and canvas goods 
Rubber and gutta percha 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc 


a er a) ger ee 





+ 
+5 
| tetet 





| 


wo | & eoonwr © 











S| ccccnmes 


| 
| Ps 





1 Not reported. 
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= 











Per cent of change 








September to October, 
1926 





October, 1925, to 
October, 1926 






































































































— Pay roll — Pay roll 
Chemicals, oils, ts, etc.: 
Drugs and chemicals wabwoceencewscwnesocccecccccce= +3.0 +5.1 +8.4 +15.1 
Pain tl i iehaaeitinsonccencsedectcoussbeocn +1.4 +1.3 —5.8 —13 
Oil products-_-....- censensevecsseoucsccccccccescce~ +2.3 +3. 2 +4.8 +6.1 
Cl ES ar ae —.4 —7.6 —2.0 —4.1 
Miscellaneous chemicals_....................--..... +.2 +.7 +9. 2 +9.3 
RN EE ts ee +1.8 +2. 6 +5.9 +8.4 
Piget.-.--odigiliaiilinteiiieeentoncnnanes Diicconabintion —.2 +.1 +1.6 +2.2 
Printing and paper : 
Paper De eee Ws ccs ncccccccesccecceceecce= +1.4 +4. 6 +1.0 +5.1 
Miscellaneous ot oad IN de aniacnniomcrarmcpnignatainetsiinpivivaia +3.8 +2. 2 +1.6 +1.2 
Printing and bookmaking_---..................--.. +1.4 +.9 +2.5 +5.9 
i: ee eee Se +2.0 +1.7 —2.4 —1.1 
Printing, book and job......................- aa +.4 —.3 +3.0 +7.2 
T ORM ee iin cant debinawenphibinnmnabinice +1.8 +1.3 +2.2 +5.3 
Textiles: 
Cig > a SE SS A eee —.9 +4. 6 —17.6 —12.6 
Wool Ss ii enncntubbitenkelees +1.7 +4.8 +.8 +8. 9 
SR EET ag SEL +1.6 +6. 3 +.7 +9.4 
Woolens and worsteds__.............-.-..-.---. +8.2 +7.4 —7.7 +1.1 
Cotton goods__.....- cp evhibisagneasecncingsbnaneesad +2. 6 +2.8 +10. 6 +17.3 
Knit ges Sooo nce ceweeenka eee +3.6 +5.8 —9.7 —9.2 
0 8 ae ae +3.1 +4.1 —2.7 1.6 
Dyeing and finishing.........................-. +4.8 +5.6 —2.9 +.4 
) yy Fe SES A RE es NC +2.2 +4. 6 —4.6 +1.0 
3 Clothing and millinery: 
ny A LTE ae SC. a Ne —2.3 —8.5 —2.6 —4.9 
) ge ninth ib cannveviontiindkinactieni= +4. 2 +13. 3 —11.3 —10.3 
AE A SS +3. 5 +12.4 —11.8 —13.6 
. Ween al +6. 6 +13. 3 —12.6 —14.6 
Women’s underwear +9. 2 +16. 2 +.6 +4.2 
) Women’s headwear. ........ +5.1 —5.9 +4.7 +8.3 
4 Miscellaneous sewing +6.4 +7.7 +1.2 +1.6 
) Laundering and cleaning +1.4 +2.3 +1.7 +2.8 
Poni oe SS 42.7 42.9 —5.6 —6.6 
Food and tobacco: 
r Flour, feed, Gd coreshs.............ceccceee<ecco--= —.6 +5.1 —6.1 —7.3 
; Sl aiimantgnccst~scwspestipetnetectaoed +.7 —2.9 —10.4 —13.0 
4 Canning and preserving............................ —2.3 +5.9 +3.7 +4.0 
. NS ie aa A A I YS NR CPL —3.8 —3.4 —9.4 —4.8 
RIS IIE i SL —10.8 —7.7 —18.0 —9.4 
Meat and dairy products........................... —1.0 —3.1 —4.8 —.7 
Be Rl SI SS TE i TI ST —.3 —2.1 —4,2 +.1 
9 i ASL SALLE EAL +.7 +.3 —5.2 —5.6 
7 Ca +7.8 +7.3 +2.3 +5.1 
6 CI tt td biti oirumniocaetnintimeisiieionduniibicd —3.8 +.1 —.6 +6.0 
{ TURRET atiitnsnsundutnasncscesinomantenraatine —.7 —.8 —27.3 —26. 6 
: te Ne a ee +.9 +.6 —7.4 —5.2 
: Water, light, and tal Fal ELS A Eig 8. « +1.9 +2.0 +2. 2 +5.0 
2 a a eT aS +1.2 +1.3 —.7 +2.0 
3 
4 
3 
3 
9 
0 
0 


fl « 
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Oklahoma 
HE November 15, 1926, issue of the 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Oklahoma Labor Market, 


published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Oklahoma, shows 
the changes in employment and pay rolls in 710 establishments jp 
that State from September to October, 1926, as follows: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENT: 


IN OKLAHOMA, SEPTEMBER TO 





LS 


OCTOBER, 1926 





























| October, 1926 
Employment Pay rol] 
Num- | 
| ber of | 3) a 
Industry | plants Per cent | Per cent 
report- of change | of change 
| %D& | Number | as com- | as com- 
of em- ared | Amount | pared 
| ployees | with Sep- With Sep. 
tember, | tember, 
| 1926 of 
| “tne 
Ne en cccncubedpabmocdiockeces 13 | 331 +57.6 | $6,229 +4) 3 
Food production: 
EN TG PES PS cee 35 | 573 +.4| 14,735 149 
a SR Shall RES Rell ORRIN cela 7 90 +30. 4 1, 231 +96, 4 
» | "7? See Oe 11 154 —17.2 3, 017 | —%),2 
Si i a 3 IE 44 4il —4.9 9, 888 - 9 
Se aE 2 Sees 33 429 —17.0 11, 428 —5. 
EE 50s) anchhscccocdemegdnoseucéhonne 14 | 1, 506 —3.2 34, 659 —7,8 
Lead and zinc: 
ETS Tint EE a EE! erie 46 3, 276 | —5.8 | 93, 689 =7,¢ 
Sa BR SEs a RE Mi Ret SERIE “iskeiad 17 2, 272 | +.2| 62,550 +8 
Metals and machinery: | 
Se Sc ae ES, aa 29 1,315; -—140 45, 068 —6.! 
Foundry and machine shops_____________________-- 38 1, 132 | —5.4 32, 227 -,] 
Tank construction and erection..__._.__.._.._____- 16 786 | 2.3 19, 010 ~4 
Oi] industry: 
Production and gasoline manufacture_____________- 123 4, 259 | —7.6 | 131,171 —2,5 
he Pal ee PETE TEES Ke a, See 66 5,445 | —10.8 188, 939 —f4 
EDGE Ben GTI ZE i, SEIT ceri 24 269 | +.7 8, 012 +.7 
Public utilities: 
lg ae ao Tey erie 11 1,772 +4. 1 49, 908 +1.5 
ESSE Ee A EE I ERIE Shea 6 1) Spree 17, 870 0.8 
Water, Neus and power. ..........-....-.......... 50 1, 344 —3.8]| 35,55 —16.7 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
itl a i ee ae Se SE 11 380 —9.1 42 —11.1 
8 6 1, 066 —2.4 26, 619 —4,] 
a ae aS ia TES 6 202 —21.4 3,684) 11.2 
CR ETT BET 9 | 1, 149 +24. 8 27, 839 +53.9 
Textiles and cleaning: - 
ge I ee eee ee 9 | 398 —10.0 5, 821 —1.9 
.Aemarees Wine Gente. ........ 224. -2-6-.--s.--5- 52 1, 431 +.1 25, 224 —.9 
Woodworking: : 
aly eae See > tn Sara ae 14 | 454 —2.8 5, 874 —8.0 
EE Se ER 4 +, ER SCs 20 | 34 —1.1 &, 783 —3.2 
ri ES Se PS fee, 710 | 31,499 | —4.4 | 876,355 | —3.U 
Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin Labor Market for November, 1926, issued by 
the State industrial commission, contains the following data 
on volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in October, !920: 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT—WISCONSIN 
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Per cent of change— 








Industry 





September to October, 
1926 


October, 1925, to 
October, 1926 














Agriculture. -.......-.--...---------------------------- 


Mining-.-.<------------------------.------------------- 
IRE EEE PEELE, OILS. 
OR idadea Wind wedaens doddcebitbiacccédicnc dss 
Stone crushing and quarrying___....__________________- 
Se ee cu cbiee tan 
Stone and allied industries__.._........._____.____- 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks__.______________. 
Stone finishing 

A SS Sek 6 ee ee a See aes fee 
Pig-iron and rolling-mill products 
Structural-iron work .......... 2-22. --..cc5.--- 
Foundries and machine shops 
Railroad repair shops - 


I Te eee seo 
le er TOES TORRE iy alos «haga ae 
Other metal products 
i 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Box factories 












Employ- | 


ment 








 ihnthd oriteicisnicteaeigaiinichiwiny ent ate aecuths 
Sash, door, and interior finish - 
Other wood products 


SET ER ie ES ae? OR: a ae 
ES, SRE FS Re, Sein, See 
SS Va oe 
Other leather products 


Paper and-pulp mills’. === 


Other paper products. .....__.............“.._. 
, es ET EE ree eae a cae to ees 
Hosiery and other knit goods___.__._._.._______| 
OCioeming ......-... ie 2, San Ee SE 
Other textile products 
i 
TRE PR ea a 
Baking and confectionery ___- 
Milk products -______- he ie Ker e Fie 
Canning and preserving................._______| 
SN 
Tobacco manufacturing 
- Other food products 
3g SSP Ge a eae 
Printing and ESSER Eee 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing............____- 


Chemicals (including soap, glue, and explosives) _ - | 


ll lettin ett ke ke 


_, Express, telephone, and telegraph___........._____. 
|. ete nemesapae gu: dita ie 
Hotels and restaurants 






Nonmanual 
Manufacturing mines and quarries___............_____- 
GUGM kak Se a 
ommunieation 
WOON, eS ne doses 
Retail trade (sales force only).-....................... 
Miscellaneous professional services 
Hotels and restaurants 





le re fr ca 


Paper 


Paper boxes | 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
selling prices! received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States, retail prices of food Noveibe; 
15, 1925, and October 15 and November 15, 1926, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of butter was 59.7 cents on November 1), 
1925; 54.3 cents on October 15, 1926; and 55.7 cents on November 
15, 1926. These figures show a decrease of 7 per cent in the year 
and an increase of 3 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 3.3 per cent November 15, 1926, as compared with November 1), 
1925, and an increase of 1.0 per cent November 15, 1926, as compared 
with Octeber 15,1926. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 
1926, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1925 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers! 

















Per cent of resse 
| A verage retail price on— of? Nov . . " 
Article Unit — * 

| Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov.15, 9 (ct.1\, 

| 1925 1926 1926 | 1925 12% 

| Cents Cents Cents 
Se a et ea EE 40. 3 41.5 40.9 eae 
SS a Se Pee | a 2 34.4 36. 0 35. 5 +3 
EES Rae ee eens | £7 | el es 29. 5 30. 6 30. 2 +2 | 
6 Se Oe de a a 21.6 22.8 22.7 +5 —(. 4 
I Ci Aisthienn mde Biinies owed is tie ' ESE Ree 14.1 14.6 14.7 +4 +1 
aR Se a ae Spee eae 37.5 42.6 38. 2 +2 —10 
Re Si: oa eee a Ss ES ee 49. 2 51.7 51.0 +4 —| 
SPREE T'S Sa a, Siemon ae rae 53.5 59.8 58. 4 | +4 —2 
RO, TO Glial in inne ns seo anba eee SR ae 38. 4 38. 3 37.9 | —1 a. 
IS SEE Pee ap 1 eee eel ee | 35. 8 37.6 37.1 | +4 =] 

} 
Salmon, canned, red_-_.........--.- Liat eae Se 36. 4 35. 6 34.7 | —5 —3 
ae ee oe Quaert....i.... 14.3 14.0 14.1 —1 +1 
Milk, evaporated_ __............----. 15-16 oz. can_. 11.6 11.4 11.4 —2 v 
| BARES BET + ee ee ee Peed. <.i.... 59. 7 54.3 55.7 —7 To 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- |_.._- aa 31.2 30.3 30.1 | —4 _ 
tutes). | 

ORS St ae ee Ree Py | oe 37.4 36. 7 36. 9 | —1 | +1 
REG Se RD ARR, BS a 23.3 21.9 21.1 | -9; -4 
Vegetable lard substitute______......|...-- __ ee 25. 8 25.7 25. 6 | —i1; (4 
Eggs, strictly fresh __...............- | Dozen......._- 69.4 58. 2 66. 0 | —5 | +18 
he RIE pe I cascnieds RR gee 47.4 45.9 47.0 | —1 | +é 





1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas «1 ele 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TapLe 1--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


oF INCREASE OR.DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 
i926, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1925—Continued 





























_ ~—-- _— 
| Per cent of increase 
| A verage retail price on— * Nov — 
‘ ; c vi h— 
Article Unit ee 
pha 
Nov.15, Oct. 15, Nov.15, Nvuv.15, | Oct. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 | 1926 
Cents Cents Cents 
Were... escent died bik haiabiine, cabiiers Pee taney 9.4 9.4 9.4 | 0 0 
eT a IRE I a ES mylene En toni 6.0 §.7 5.7 —5 0 
Cort meal - OS RE DEI I IO, BIEL i oo 5.3 4.1 §.1 —4 0 
Rollod GUS seta dod dike so a seek = "ei Be 9.2 9. 1 9.1 —] 0 
Glern Hticdsbdebvet baie cves ..-| $O£. PEB...-.. 11.0 10. 9 10.9 -| 0 
Wheat Gillies. 3 2c 52 ows a 5. at ee ee 25. 2 25. 4 25. 4 +1 0 
MacarOWe agit a ccipawentonosshaance Pound .-...--- 20. 5 20. 1 20. 1 —2 0 
BR. — eR cicada ooo hen oem ects woaenienl et 11.4 | 11.6 11.3 —1 —3 
ae PRA wee ftp: 9.9 9.1 9.3 —6 +2 
Potatoes, s...25---—.-- Ldelihpintieneges j 4 ee 5.2 3.8 | 40) —2 +5 
| 
Onb0DBinats caasecss Sie ee TLS See Te Eu | 5.7 5.0 | 5.0 -12 0 
Oe A ae ae Butte Sa Sh 4.2 4.0 | 4.0 —5 0 
A, I ERPS | No. 2 can- 5s 12.3 1.2) th? 5 0 
Corn, GE se kine debe g ns eee is HER ae ee 17.1 16.3 | 16. 3 —§ 0 
LR ee eae ce - a a ca 18. 1 17. 4 | 17.3 —4 =] 
} 
Tomatoes, canned..............._._- BOS get aah 12.9 12.1 12.1 —6 0 
Sugar, gramulated ..._....._........- | Peend.. -...-. 6. 6 7.1 7.1 +8 0 
TUS . . . eR a oe eked aoe oben ea Rial oe Wares 75. 7 77.3 77.0 +2 —0. 4 
Collee..ccwieie st: sae oeeteds si <es-s ~ ee See 51.2 50. 9 50. 8 —1 —0.2 
ei Re: a es pes eee Oe “Mex AME Seca 17.2 16.9 16. 6 —3 —2 
Rei GAG aA 666 ewndi Gece pews ead Re eve 14.2 14.8 14. 6 +3 —1 
eS EE ose | Dozen__....--- 34.7| 34.9 34.9) +1 0 
OuangeG Se cdtk. Bb oe ie bse ek i lo aa 65. 5 56.0 55. 1 | —16 | —2 
Weighted food index. _......._.__-- | —3.3 +1.0 





Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on November 15, 1913, and on November 15 of 
each year from 1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in 
November of each of these specified years, compared with Novem- 
ber, 1913. For example, the retail price per dozen of strictly fresh 
eggs was 49.7 cents in November, 1913; 86.1 cents in November, 1920; 
69.5 cents in November, 1921; 64.5 cents in November, 1922; 66.3 
cents in November, 1923; 68.1 cents in November, 1924; 69.4 cents in 
November, 1925, and 66 cents in November, 1926. 

As compared with November, 1923, these figures show increases 
of 73 per cent in November, 1920; 40 per cent in November, 1921; 
30 per cent in November, 1922; 33 per cent in November, 1923; 37 
per cent in November, 1924; 40 per cent in November, 1925; and 33 
per cent in November, 1926. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 


of 54.1 per cent in November, 1926, as compared with November, 
1913. 
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TABLE, 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES A 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN S 


MONTHLY 


PARED ‘WITH NOVEMBER 15, 1913 


[ Percentage changes of-five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 











Nov. 15, 1913— 
Article Unit | ne 
1913) 1920 ,1921|1922 19231924 1925 1926 1920 | 1921 | 1922| 1923 1924 | 
| } | | | 
| Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cis. Cts. Cts. Cts. | 
Sirloin steak___....-- Pound - _|25.4 43. 5/35. 737. 3/38. 9/38.740.3/40.9' 71) 41) 47) 53 4: 
Round steak __----.- ---d0__ _ _/22. 8} 39. 6)31. 0/32. 0/33. 1/32.934.435.5| 74) 36) 40) 45 44! 
Rew peese....2......-- }..-do- 19. 8} 32. 6/26. 8/27. 5/28. 3/28. 2'29.530.2) 65) 35) 39) 43, 42! 
Chuck roast________- ...do 16 3) 25. 3/19. 2)19. 6/20. 4/20. 4'21.622.7/ 55) 18) 20) 25 25 
Plate beef___....---- pe. 12.4) 17, 7/12. 812. 7/13. 013. 214.114. 7)* 43, 3 a 5 6 
et 
Pork qnegpe.....<5.25 es - )21. 5) 44. 1/32. 0/33. ols. 9131. 6:37.538.2, 105 49) 53) 34 47, 
POD RE Ae, T (27. 2, 53. 0/39. 7:40. 9/38. 5/40. 1/49. 2 51. 95) ‘a 7 
Hams 2222222224022 790.9) 87. 148 746. 348. Slay, O68 sise 4 1191 gol at ola 
Lamb, leg of__-__--- |---do__ -_|18. 5} 37. 130. 6/35. 8/35. 8135. 438.437.9 101! 65) 94) 94! 91 
Rl RG '...do 20. 6, 42. 9/35. 8.33. 9/33. 7/34. 535.837.1108) 74) 65) 64) — 67/ 
Salmon, canned, red_,|___do ----|'38. 7/34. 3/31. 5/31. 4/31. 7/36. 4:34. 7'..___}____- TweR oe ee 
Milk, fresh_____- ---} Quart. _.| 9.1) 17. 3/14. 3/13. 4/14. 3/13. 8/14.3'14.1) 90| 57] 47) 57] 52! 
Milk, evaporated___| (?) _.-_-- --| 15. 1/13. 3)11. 7)12. 2)11. O|11. 6/11. 4'... |---|... a ae 
Butter --------| Pound . 38. 7) 69. 4/53. 1/54. 6.58. 9/48.9'50.7'55.7| 79) 37) 41) 52) 26| 
Oleomargarine (all |_..do___-!- 37. 8129. 3/27. 6'29. 2/30, 2/31. 2730. 1'...._}...--}.---- pl Bure bs 
butter substitutes) . ‘Sut | | | | | 
| 1 } ! 
Cheese... .....--.--.|-.-d0__ ..|22. 5, 39. 8)33. 3)35. 5)37. 7/34. 7/37. 436.9 77; 48) 58} 68) 5) 
NITE Gs EB ae. do____|15. 9) 28. 9)16. 6/17. 6/18. 9/22. 4/23.3/21.1 82) 4) 11] 19) 41) 
Vegetable lard sub- |---do- - Sale~end OR 4/21. 5/23. 2/23. 7/25. 5/25. 8/25. 6'__._. arta, fo ak, : a 
stitute. aa Shee | | 
Eggs, strictly fresh __| Dozen - - 49. 7) 86. 169. sles 1/66. 368. 1:69.466.0 73) 40) 30| 33] 37 
Eggs, storage________|__- do... (34. 3) 66. 246. 4/39. 842. 3/47. 3:47.447.0 93) 35) 16) 3) 38) 
a ee 
| e - - | | i | 
es aes | Pound __| 5. 6 11. a 9. 7 8.7) 8. | 8.99.4 9.4 107, 66} 55 55) 59) 
piour DR BSITB. 4 do..-.| 3.3) 7.3) 5.1) 4.8) 4. 6] 5.4} 6.0) 5.7 121} 55] 45] 39] 64 
Cc OT REA oe do | 3.1) 5.9) 4.2) 3.9) 4.4) 5.1/5.3) 5.1 90) 35] 26) 42) . 65 
Rolled oats Se aac a Ae do....|....| 11. 5] 9.7] 8 8 88 9.1 9. 2 alg MERGED: Mints “ ely 
Corn flakes___.....-- ©, penis | 14.3/11.9) 9.7) 9. 7/10. 7/11. 0/10. 9 _- S. Salibak, “Pyaul one 
| } } } | } } 
Wheat cereal_______- , ae 30. 4/29. 7/25. 6,24. 3124, 4/25. 2125.4 ..._|_....]--..- a 
Macaroni _-__.--.---- | Pound --|____| 22. 0/20. 4/19. 9/19. 7/19. 6/20. 5'20.1'..___|..---J--2 [eee 
SR SR 2 ..do..-.| 8.7) 14.2) 9.4) 9.5) 9.7|10.5)11.4/11.3, 63; 8} O a1] Qi} 
Beans, navy --.....-|..-do_---|__._| 10.1} 8 2)10, 2:10. 5/10, 1] 9.9) 9.3 '-____|.._.- SEE a reehi ™ 
Potatoes ._.........--|... do.-_.| 1.8 3.3}3.2/21) 2622/52/40 983] 78| 17 44) 22) 
| | } | 
iii. Sal “do_._.!....| 4.3] 7.5] 4.4) 63) 6.115.7)5.0-..-]... ft use 
Gabbewe...<.......- j---G0.....}....| 3.5} 4. 6 3.4) 3.9) 3.7) 4.2) 4.0)....-).- 22). 
Beans, baked _______| (5) _----- 16, 5|13. 9}13. 2/12. 9}12. 612. 3.21. 7... -|--. Jee 
Corn, canned _____-- , ee 18. 3/16, 1/15. 2/15. 6|16. 617. 1/16. 3). 7) tee res Se 
Peas, canned__--__. pe =F" i 8)17. 4)17. 718. 3/18. 117.3). -_ |...) 2}. | ae 
Tomatoes, canned...| (5) -...--|....| 13. 7/13. 0112. 8.12. 9113, 612.9112. 1. |. O° OR ae 
Sugar, granulated _..| Pound __| 5. 4) 12. 8) 6.7) 8. 1/10.3) 8. 8! 6.6) 7.1 137 24 50} 91) 68 
Be atacss, vale -do . . . . 54. 5) 73. 6/69. 0/68. 5/70. 4'73. 5,75. 7)77.0 35, 27) —28) 29) 35) 
a ERR PRESS ---o_... 29. 8) 41. 3/35. 6:36. 5/37. 849.051. 2'50.8' 39) 19 23) 27; 6A 
| | | ! | 
a ee i . _.| 27. 1/18. 9/20. 2,18. 0/17. 2:17. 2|16.6 __...)...--|--_-- Papees on 
OT Naat dae ..-do____|..__| 32. 3/26. 1/19. 8)16. 4/14, 8114. 2)14.6 | ~tnitig? Sotledl 9 
Bananas._-.........| Dozen___|.__.| 46. 6/37. 8/36. 8/38. 3/37. 3,34. 7/34. 9)... -|-----|-- 
CE «oc hre-aes -do- | 67. 1 851. 0/49. me 9/65. 36 Maname Eee be a nang 
| } | } 
Weighted food in- |... eee cs Se ee | i 44. 0} 43. 1 
dex.® | | | 
estsies | 











1Both pink and red. 


‘15-16 ounce can. 
‘8-ounce package. 
428-ounce package. 
‘No. 2 can. 
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Average retail price on Nov. 15— 


ND PER CENT 
PECIFIED YEARS (oy. 


Per cent of increase Nov. 15 of each 


specified year compared 

















With 


1925 1996 


Y 6) 
D1; 56 
19, 53 
39 
19 


(4) 78 


117 
105 
74, 8 


i4 44 


(4 
47; 38 


30 


) 
laa 


‘Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 


com 


of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 


family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: 
Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chop, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, 
corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which this information has been secured since 1913, 8s 
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well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that could be pur- 


chased for $1 in specified years, 1913 to 1925, and in October and 
November, 1926. 


TasLE 3a—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN OCTO- 
BER AND NOVEMBER, 1926 





Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast | Plate beef | Pork chops 


% 




















































































































l | | 
Year Aver- | Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- | | Aver- | 
| age | Amt. age | Amt. age |Amt.| age | Amt. age | Amt. age | Amt. 
| retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
) price | price price | | price | | price price 
} ' —_ — — ey | Qe ——_——_ | 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | | Cents Cents 
; per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. per lb.| Lbs. | per t.| Lbs. | per tb.| Lbs. 
; ee sae 25. 4 3.9 | 22.3 4.5 | 19.8; 5.1] 16.0 6.3 | 12.1 8.3] 21.0 4.8 
> 7 eS as 43.7 2.3 39. 5 2.5 | 33.2 | 3.0 26. 2 3.8] 18.3 5.5 | 42.3 2.4 
; 8. .sid-baues 38.8 | 2.6} 344] 29) 201) 34] 212) 47] 143] 7.0] 349 2.9 
; eee 37.4) 2.7] 323] 31) 27.6) 36) 197] 51] 128] 7.8] 330] 30 
mn _.. ache 39.1| 26] 335] 3.0) 284] 3.5] 202) 50] 129] 7.8] 304 3.3 
PS RR ae 39. 6 2.5 33. & 3.0) 288) 3.5 20. 8 4.8 13. 2 7.6 30. 8 3. 2 
eee ee 40. 6 2. 5 344.7; 2.91 29.6] 3.4 21.6 4.6 | 13.8 7.2 36. 6 2.7 
1926: 
4 October. _ - 41.5 2.4 36.0; 2.8 30.6; 3.3 22. 8 4.4 14. 6 | 6.8 42. 6 2.3 
November-| 40.9} 2.4] 355] 28 302) 33] 227| 44 | 47) 68] a2) 26 
| 
| 
4 Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese 
33 } } j 
| | } | 
Cents | Cents Cents | | Cents | Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. |perlb.| Lbs. | per qt.) Qts. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
yr ea 27.0| 3.7) 26.9) 37] 213) 47] 89 | 1.2] 383] 26] 22.1 4.5 
Ee 52.3) 1.9] 55.5| 1.8] 447] 22] 167) 60] 701] 14] 416] 24 
08 } ane’ A gh 42.7) 2.3 48.8 2.0 39. 7 2. 5 14.6; 6.8 51.7 1.9 34. 0 2.9 
id Gee. Sto 38.8 | 2.5 48.8 2.0 | 36.0 2.8 13. 1 7.6) 47.9 2.1 32.9 3.0 
6 | SEE <a Sgn 39. 1 2.6; 45.5 2.2 35. 0 2.9 13.8 7.2 55.4 1.8 36. 9 2.7 
Wee case 37.7| 27) 453] 22) 35.3) 28] 138] 7.2] 51.7/ 19] 353 2.8 
| RE 46. 7 2.1 52. 6 19); 36.6 2.7 14.0 wed 54.8 1.8 36. 7 2.7 
1926: 
October..... 51.7; 1.9 59.8 1.7 37.6 yf 14.0 7.1 54.3 1.8 36. 7 2.7 
a November. 51.0 2.0 58. 4 7 37.1 2.7 14.1 7 55.7 1.8 36. 9 ae 
30 j | 
” | | 
5 Lard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
ee p 
| 
Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb Lbs. \perdoz.| Dozs. | per lb.|' Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. {perlb.| Lbs. 
WI ais Sk 15.8|; 6.3 34. 5 2.9 5. 6 17.9 3.3 | 30.3 3.0} 33.3 8.7 11.5 
| _ STS Ss 29.5); 3.4 68. 1 1.5 11.5 8.7 8.1 12.3 6.5 15.4 17.4 5.7 
ees ae 18.0 5.6 | 50.9 2.0 9.9 10. 1 5.8 17.2 4.5} 22.2 9.5 10. 5 
3} |, Beer eae | 17.0 5.9 | 44.4 2.3 8.7 11.5 5.1 19. 6 3.9 | 25.6 9. 6 10. 5 
4) RL. ok hk ois, Se . 2.9 5.6 | 46.5 2.2 8.7 11.5 4.7] 21.3 4.1 24.4 |- 9.5 10.5 
7 se 19. 0 5.3 47.8 2.1 8.8 11.4 4.9 | 20.4 4.7) 21.3 10. 1 9.9 
a ae oT | 93.3 4.3} 52.1 1.9 9.4 10. 6 6.1 16. 4 5.4 18. 5 1L.1 9.0 
E 
October... 21.9| 4.6] 582] 1.7| 4] 106| 57 | 17.5] 51] 196] 11.6] &6 
November., 21.1 | 4.7 | 66.0] 1.5| 94] 106] 57!] 17.5) 5 19.6 | 11.3 8.8 
‘ a I a 
EBT, ERD BE IE, Fe Bad : i 
4. | / Potatoes — Sugar Tea | Coffee 
| 
ee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | perilb.| Lbs. | per lb.) Lbs. 
M6. 2 ci SS Gee Wy: 58. 8 5.5 18. 2 54. 4 1.8] 29.8 ERIE ET ARE OS yo Nepe wean 
|, Se Ss 6.3 15.9; 19.4 5.2 73. 3 1.4} 47.0 De a. Ey” eee ee 
ee 3.1 32.3 8.0 12.5} 69.7 1.4] 36.3 OS RES PRE EES, A piers Ae aap 
ELS BS 2.8 | 35.7 7.3 | 13.7] 68.1 1.5) 36.1 Ey RRR DEST, peg iiee ~ stip 
‘espa MOB. . 2332: 297 sae) MT). Bel Geer feet) OT 27 1--.--22..5bo eee 
ne | Ae Se See URE Cae Cie eee ee Y 2 ae 5 ee BOs es 
cles: . Roce Vib «(RAG XS 1 SER Sy aS | Oe oes eee ee 
our, 1926: 
3.8); 263); 7.1 14.1 77.3 1.3} 50.9 2.0 = eee capt oe alumnae: Sreclipetatecass 
4.0 25. 0 | 7.1 14.1 77.0 1.3 50.8 | ESR SRS en Meeerene a 
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tgs retail food prices are shown in Table 4 for 40 cities 
15, 1926. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the s:ime 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCI!)\1, 
| Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some «rt 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, 
Article ob 2 CTS wk PR Oe ‘8 
| Nov. 15— Oct.|Nov,| Nov. 15— Oct,|Nov.| move | Oct 
| e— 15, | 15, — | 15, | 15, |- | 15, 
| 1913 | 1925 | 1976) 1926 | 1913 | 1925 1926 | 192 26! 1913 | 1925 | 1926 lv28 
mee SS, - 2 
es o. 4 2 | | aoe 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.; Ci 
Sirloin steak ____......_- | Pound -___--| 24. 2) 38.0} 41. 5} 41. 2) 22.8 38. 9} 38. 8) 38.0) 28. 0 39. 7| 40.7 40.7 
Round steak. -........--|-.--- do.......} 21. 3} 34.3] 37. 6| 37. 2| 21.3) 34.9) 36.1] 35.0) 23.0) 34.9) 35.8 35.3 
nity east. ii .s-c-2.a.-/on--. do....-.-| 19.0} 28. 6| 33.3] 32.8] 17.5 30.1)| 29.9] 29.8) 19.4) 27.5) 27.5 242 
Chuck roast. ............ gees do.... 15. 8) 21.3) 25. 2} 25.3) 15.0) 21. 5) 22.0) 21.6) 16. 5) 22. 6 23. 3) 23.0 
pte Reel k 66.55 Bl. do... 9.9} 12. 5) 13.3] 13.3) 12.2) 15.1) 15.2) 14.9) 10.0, 13.9) 14.8 14.3 
Peck ehepes. 3. .2........|..... do.... 25. 0| 37.0} 39. 2} 38. 5| 18.2 36.3) 39.9) 38.8) 23.0! 37. 1| 40.3 38.9 
Bacon, sliced............|-...- do....._-| 31.1] 48.1] 50.0) 48.8] 21.5 46.3) 46.9) 45.7) 34.0) 49.6) 50.4 50.8 
WED thn ne cc dena ie do.......| 30.8} 54.7} 60. 8| 60.0) 27.5) 57.3} 60.9) 59.9) 32. 0} 53. 1} 59.3) 57.6 
} | 
Beth 300 OF. ob. s. ceccankecet do....-..| 20. 2} 37.1] 38. 6| 38.6} 18.0) 40. 4) 38.4) 37.3) 21.9) 37. a 37.9 38.8 
OO ES Se Ritend Otectn st 21. 0} 33. 8} 38. 5| 37.3) 20.2) 37.3) 38.3) 38.4) 19. 3 33. 9| 37.6) 37.8 
Salmon, canned, red _ - -_)__..-do....-..|..-.- 35. 4) 33. 6) 33. 5)-..-- 35. 6) 34. 2) 31. 8)..-.. | 37. 5) 36.4 36.2 
Milk, fresh............-- Quart....... 10. 6| 19.3) 190} 19.0) 8.7 13.0 4 ane 10.0) 19.0) 18.0 18.0 
Milk, evaporated_-_-_.._) 15-16 oz. can_!____- 13. 6} 13.4) 13. 4}..--- 11.4) 11.2) 11. 2)__- | 12. 6} 12.6 12.5 
NGS Catendiamedics sol Pound.____-| 39.8) 59. 6| 56. 5| 56.8] 38.4 63.6) 57.9) 59.9] 41.7) 62.2) 57.0 58.0 
Oleomargarine (all but- |____- A SR 32. 3] 32.6} 31.0)._._- 30.1) 30.1) 30.0)_____ | 36.4) 36.3 36.2 
ter substitutes). 
Dp EE aes do....-..} 25.0) 35.6) 35.5) 36.2} 23.3 36.4 ata 35. 4) 23.0 = 37.1, 37.1 
IS MII NR, SES do.......} 15.3} 23.0] 21.7] 20.1] 15.0 21.8 20.3) 19. 6) 15.11 23.6) 22.5 21.9 
Vegetable lard substitute ____- SES esas 24. 7| 24.3) 22. 2)....- | 24.7] 24.2) 24.1).___- 22.0) 21.7 21.6 
Eggs, strictly fresh _____- Dozen....._.| 40.0} 60.0) 51. 5) 58.1) 45.9 68.1) 54.8) 66.3) 39.0) 61. 8) 51.8, 55.6 
ee bee ee Dictinadieewch a ee 7. 7| 33.1) 45.3) 43.3) 46.7) 32.5) 48.6) 45.0 46.7 
ES: SERRE | Pound. __-_-_- 5. 6} 10.4 10.7) 10.7} 5.5) 9.4) 9.8 9.8) 5.4! 10.2) 10.3 103 
a Se RSIS a PNR 3.5| 6.9] 6.6) 6.6) 3.1) 5.6) 5.3) 5.3] 3.6) 7.1) 6.5 6.8 
SE ARS, ES do.... 2.6) 4.2) 4.31 4.2] 26 4.21 3.91 3.9] 2.5 4.3) 4.2 42 
| PLA Tee SS EE: 9.5) 9.7) 9. 7j-.-.. | 8.7 a Se 10.1) 10.1 10.1 
Came Geltttics......... .-| 8-0z. pkg-_-__.}..-.. 11. 4) 11. 5) 11. 5}----- | 10.3} 10.1) 10. 1)____- | 11.9) 12.1 12.0 
Wheat cereal.._....____- 28-0z. pkg__.|_.-.- 25. 6| 25. 6} 25. 6|..--- 24. 1) 24.3) 24. 5|_- --| 25. 7| 26.9) 26.9 
Macaroni. .._-----____- Pound. _-__-|-.__- 21. 8} 21. 7| 21. 7|-.-__| 19.3] 18.6) 18.6)..-__| 19.3] 18.8 187 
| RAL 2 Se: | Yabo: wae! 8. 6| 10.9} 11.9) 11.6) 9.0 10.6 iG: 10.4 7 12.0) 11.5, 11.3) 
Beans, navy.......-...-- |-----d0...----|..-.. 11.7} 10.2] 10.2}...... 8.7) 7.9) 8.1)-.--_) 11.7] 10.5 10.5 
i Ree. oc eee: ee do.......| 2.3] 6.5) 4.9) 5.0) 1.8 5.1 4.1) 4.2) 2.2) 6.1) 5.4 5.3 
SS. SR ae Oi... 20... 7.81 8.0) 7.6 -.-.. 6.0] 4.8) 4.8)....- | 7.9) 7.7) 7.6 
CI co. cinccctanirnincigthedbteead “ER, RTT 5.0} 4.8 “ Eat ie 4.3) 4.0 “7 =e * 5.4) 5,2 
| 
Beans, baked - - -_--...-- | No. 2 can---}..-.- 12.3} 11.7} 11. 5)..-.. 11.2! 10.4) 10.4)... _. 13. 2! 12.0) 11.8 
Corn, canned ---_.__.._- ist ntt O0....: isless--) 37. & B.S 17,8... | 16.0) 15.0) 14.6)._-_. 18. 6| 18. 5; 18.3 
Peas, canned._.______..- bee CS: eae 18. 5 20. 2 20.0) ..-.- | 16.0| 15.4 4 pe 22. 6| 21.6) 21.0 
Tomatoes, canned...-__- eae Sere ey 5 eS 13. 1} 10.9} 11. 0)__---! 10. 7} 10. 7| 10. 7|....- 12.3) 11.4) 11.2 
Sugar, granulated jc Pound_____. 5.7) 7.0| 7.4) 7.5) 4.8) 6.0) 6. j 6.5) 5.4) 7.1) 7.5) 7.6 
, NAAR Ge AE a do.......| 60. 0)100. 8\104. 3/106. 1| 56.0) 75.8) 74. 2) 73.8) 61.3] 92.9) 96.3 95.7 
See See oe .-d0.......} 32.0} 51.1) 51.8} 52.2) 24.4) 48.3) 47. 6) 47.4) 28.8) 54.0) 54.3) 54.0 
eT Ree rans 8 AES Dison hidibieian 17. 5} 17.9] 17. 6}..-.- 15. 2} 14.2) 13.9)... 19. 8| 19.3) 19.3 
ee it _ EEE 15. 5} 18.3) 16, 8|..... 13. 1) 13. 5} 13. 2|_...- 15.0) 15.7 15.4 
Deneees 2 s..... 2... Desse....-..§.425- 28. 1) 28. 2} 28. 6}..-.. 25. 3| 26.3) 26. 7)..-.. 36. 9} 37.9 38.5 
eee aS) One ee TE ees “a 53. 8} 41. 1)... 59. 1) 57.8} 49.3)..._. 54.9) 52.3) 50.5 
ities 


! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” = this city, but in most of the other 


included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse 
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| 51 Cities on Specified Dates 
on November 15, 1913 and 1925, and on October 15 and November 
dates, with the exception of November, 1913, as these cities were not 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 








































































































tj cles, particularly meats and vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 
a <= —<= 
Boston, Mass. eaidareet®, Buffalo, N.Y. | Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. C. 
re ho rae ee 5 | 
‘ov. 1IS— | Get. | Nov. \Nov. Oct.|Nov.. Nov. 15— Oct.|Nov.| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. Nov. ria Oct.| Nov. 
| ———| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, —| 15," 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
f; 1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 | 1925 1926 | 1926 1913 1925 | 1926 1926 | 1925 1926 | 1926 1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 
| 
ae the aay BB Symes SEN hay, a a a 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis. Cts.| Cts.; Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
7 | 134.0) 166.8) 165.3) 164. 7| 48.3, 48.9) 49.2) 22.2) 38.8 40.9) 40.0 28. 2) 30.8} 30.0) 21.4] 31.8) 33.3) 32.7 
. | 35.0) 61.8) 51.7; 49.7) 41.7) 42.4) 41.9) 19.4) 33.3) 34. 6) 33.8) 25.8) 27.4) 26.9) 20.8) 29. 5) 30.0) 30.0 
.) | 23.9] 40.9) 38.9 37.9) 37.0, 36.7| 36.3 16.4] 29.1. 30.6] 30.4] 25.01 26.7] 26.8] 20.0] 26.8] 25. 7| 24.9 
0 16.2) 28.5; 28.2) 28. 5 28. 4) 27.2) 27.6 15.2) 22.1! 23. 7] 23.7 ae 19.2; 18.7| 15.0) 19.7) 19.1) 19.5 
| | 
3 19.2; 18.4 18.6) 11.9) 11. 7} 11.7/ 11.7) 14.2 14.4] 14.5) 11.9) 12.1) 12.1] 12.0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.2 
. g | 22.4) 42.9) 46.7: 41.8) 40. 3) 46. 3) 41.7) 19.8) 40.0 45.2) 41.7) 32. 2) 42.2) 41.2) 25. 0/°34. 4) 38.8) 38.5 
).8 24.6; 48.4) 48.6, 49.2! 52.3) 55.3) 54. 9) 21.2) 45.1) 47.0) 46.9) 56.3) 59 3| 58.2) 26.6) 44.6) 45.4) 45.0 
1.6 31.0) 59.0) 65.6 68. 5 57. 3) 65. 4) 64.3) 26.3) 51.2) 59.3] 56.8 7.5) 61. 3 61. 3) 27.5 49. 4) 56. 8) 54.8 
8 0.5} 40.7; 30.5, 38.6) 30.1) 38.5] 38.8) 15.6) 34.1 34.0] 9%.8] 37.3] 37.7] 37.3] 22.51 43.6) 41.9] 41.3 
7.8 24.3) 39.7) 41.5 40.6) 40.3) 40.6) 40.6) 20.0) 36.2 38.3) 37.9) 31.8) 34.5) 33.3) 21. 5] 36.8) 39.4) 39.8 
2 36.9 34.9 33. 1| 33. 4} 34. 1) 33. 6)._.__| 38.1) 34. 5} 33.8) 30.6) 32.5) 32. 5)____- 37. 3) 30. 4! 30.0 
8.0 8.9} 14.8 14.9 15.1) 16.0 = 16.0; 8.0 13. 4, 13. 0] 13.0) 14.3) 14. 3 14. 3) 12.0) 18.0) 18.0 19.0 
i te 12.0 12.1) 11.4) 11.6) 11.6 11.4 11.2] 11.3) 11.0 ee) SS ae 11.9) 11.9 11.8 
38.2} 59.6; 53.7! 55.3 58. 5) 54. 2| 55.3) 38 1| 60.1) 54.9] 57.7} 60.9) 50.7; 51.0) 37.8] 57.9] 52.3) 52.4 
6.2 29. 3| 29.9, 29. 8) 29. "| 30. 1) 30. 6). _._- 29. 8; 29.3) 20.8) 32. 5).._.._}._.__. ——— > 5 31. 2! 31.3 
| | j j 
7.1 23.41 39.5) 37.6 38.2) 4 39. 5; 39. 3) 21. s| 38. 3) 37.2] 37.6) 37.4| 35.7| 35.7] 21.0) 34.2) 33. a 34.9 
1.9 15.8} 23. 4 21.3 20.8) 22. 9} 21.0) 20.3) 14.2 22. 1) 20. 9} 20.4) 25.7) 25.3) 25.0) 15.0) 23.7, 22.1) 21.3 
1.6 _| 25.9) 24.7; 24.7 25. 6) 25. 7) 25. 8!__.._| 26.4) 26.4) 25.9) 28.4 29. 3, 29. 3|_____| 24. 5} 23. 8) 23.4 
6 60.6) 91.7) 76.7, 94 4) 92. 7] 78. 9| 91.0) 48. 5) 74.7 60. 5) 69.0) 79.9 61. 1) 67. 1; 40.0) 55.3) 56.7) 64.3 
16.7 35. 2} 52.8) 52.4 654.6) 49.2) 50.1) 52.2) 30.6 oe 43.8) 45.6) 48.2) 45.0 47.1) 33. 5) 43.9) 43.9) 43.8 
| } } 
10.3 6.0} 91) 91 91) &O 88 88} 56 90 B99 89 97) 98 98) 6.4! 10.8] 10.2) 102 
6.8 3.6) 66) 6.2 6.0) 5.9! 5. 9) 5.8, 3.0 5.44 51) 51 5.8 5.7 6.6 27), 7.3) TOR 
1? 5) 67) 62 62) 7.6 80 7.9 26 54 52 53) 61) 59 5.8) 26 41) 39) 3.9 
10.1 | @%£3 2.3 9.3 8.6 8.4; 8.4)... - | 8.8 87] 8.7 7.6 - 21.3 9.4 es 9.5 
12.0 11.1, 10.7 10.7} 10.6) 10.4) 10.4/____- 10.4; 10.2] 10.2} 12.44 12.2 12.2 11.7) 11. 8, 11.8 
26.9 25. 0} 24.5, 24. 5) 24.7! 24.9) 24. 7/.____ 24.1) 24. 7; 24.6) 27.3) 28.4 28.4 26. 4| 26.2) 26.2 
18,7 ‘ 23. 2) 22.3, 22.4| 22.7) 22.7) 22. 7)____-. 21.8) 21.4) 21.7) 19.7) 19.1, 19.2 18.8) 18.5) 18.5 
11.3 9.4) 12.5) 12.2, 11.7) 11.2) 11.4) 10.9) 9.3) 11.5) 12.5] 11.3) 12.3) 12.3) 12.1) 53.6 ca | 8.3 
| | 
10.5 -.-| 1.9 9.6 9.8) 10.6 9.6 9. 6)____- 9.9 8.8) 9.2) 10.8) 10.4 10.4)___- 10. 4, 9. 9) 9.9 
3 1.7 5.2 3.5 3.9: 4.9 3.5 3.8) 18 49 3.5) 41 4.0 3.0) 3.0; 2.2) 5.6 4.1) 43 
7.6 6.9 85.1) 49) 60) 5&1) 47)... 66 690; 5.9 47) 3.8 43)..- 6.1) 55) 5.8 
2 if OH OR OM 4.9 4.5) 4.3)... 3.2; 3.2) 38 35 3.8 " ae 4.1, 4.3) 44 
11.8 13.5! 13.2 13.0 12.0! i” 8) Meee 10.3 9.8 9.9) 14.9) 143 14.1._-_. 10.3! 10.0 98 
18.3 19.5 18.5) 18.8) 195) 19.6) 19. 5)... 16. 5) 16.6) 16.9) 15.6) 16.0 16. 2) = 16. 0) 14.9 14.8 
21.0 21.3 19.9 19,8) 21.2) 21.0) 20.9).__._ 16.4; 16.5) 16.8) 16.0) 14.0 14.8) __. 18.0 16.7 16.7 
11.2 12.7, 12.3 12.8 cm 13. 8} 13. 4)... 14.2) 13.4) 13.8) 14.8) 13.7, 13.7)._- 10.8 10.0 10.3 
7.6 4 a | 7.0 7.1) 64 68) 68) 53 62) 69) 7.0 7.8 8.4 sail 5.0) 6.2 6.8 6.7 
96.7 58. 6 75. 8 74.7 74.9) 61.1) 59.9) 59.5) 45.0) 68.2| 70.1| 70.5) 82.5, 83.3 83.8) 50.0) 75.8) 74.9) 74.9 
4.0 33.0) 56.0, 55.3, 55.1) 48.4) 48.6) 48. 5) 29.3) 49.1) 49.1) 48.5) 56.4) 57.0 56. 6) 6.8) 46.2) 47.3) 46.5 
19.3 weal ata 16.1, 15.3) 16.9) 16.1) 16.0)__-_- 16. 2) 16.5) 16.4) 17.5) 19.0 17.9'_____| 15.9) 15.3) 14.9 
15.4 & 13.9 13.9, 13.9) 13.9) 14.8) 14. 6)____. 13. 3} 14.3] 14.1) 14.8) 15.2 15.2).___- 13. 9) 14.8) 14.7 
38.5 - | 41.4 44.4) 45.0) 34.0) 35.0) 34. 5).___. 42.1) 42.4) 42.3)? 13.2) 214.5 214. 5)_____ 38. 3| 37. 8) 31.7 
5 " + 77.5 62.1 62.3) 69.9) 66.7) 61.6). __. 76. 1) 56.6) 62.8) 65.8) 48.3 56.2)... 43.0 =a Ss 
i | 
ities ? Per pound. 
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| j ae 
1 
| Chicago, Ill. | Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
| icici Rares meee: 
Article Unit nae Stee” ia Pas | 
| Nov. 15— | Nov. 15— } | Nov. 15— 
Oct. Nov. ~ Oct. Nov.| 3y Oct. | Nov 
‘nae ix aE r——| 15, | 15, | —| 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1925 ae anes 1913 | 1925 1008 | 1028 | 1913 1925 1926 | 1026 
| ee ig | pee Sa ; oe eae 
| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak _--_..-- | ee | 24.7) 44. 8) 45.6) 45. 4) 22.7) 35. 4) 37. 7) 36. 5) 25.0) 86.2) 39. 4) 37.7 
| era as Se do__.___-} 21. 4| 35.3) 37. 6) 37. 1) 20. 7| 31. 7} 34. 1) 33. 1) 22. 4) 30.1) 33. 4) 32.3 
RES a cite _.--d0.._..--} 19. 5} 34.3] 36. 6| 36. 6; 19. 2, 28. 2} 30. 8 30. 7| 18. 6| 26. 1).27. 2) 27.3 
co 0 6G ees a a es ust mate 26. 0 25. 8) 16. 1; 19. 6} 22. 1) 21. 6) 17.0) 21.3) 22. 2) 22.9 
Plate beef._..........-- |_----Go__....-} 12.0} 14 4) 15.0 15.0) 11.5) 15.21 15.4) 15.2 12.6] 13.1] 13.6! 13.3 
Pork chops. 17. op ee Rem” OO. ici 19. 3| 35. 5) 43.0) 38.3) 19. 8) 33. 2] 42.1) 34.7) 21. 6) 36.9) 43.7) 38.9 
Se Mas wd ci ew waledown do._......| 32. 4} 52. 8 56.3 65. 7) 24. 6| 43.3] 46.7) 45. 5) 28.1) 50.4) 51.7) 50.4 
ae a anes 32.3) 53. 6) 60.1) 59.7) 28. 5) 53. 6) 60.0) 58.0) 35.7) 54. 2) 61. 6) 60.0 
Lamb, leg of. ......-.----|.....do 19.3) 38. 6| 39. 7; 38. 8} 17. 5) 35.9) 37. 5) 35. 2) 18.1) 36.1) 37. . 35.6 
NT age a aed we deco... 34. 5} 37.5 36. 4| 20. 2} 32. 2) 37. 2) 35. 8} 19.9) 36.3) 37. 8) 35.9 
Salmon, canned, red - -- - We eae -| 37.9} 38. 6} 38. 1)_____| 36.0} 31.3) 31. 1/_____| 35. 6) 34.°5) 33.9 
|. #  aeerr eee “Quart _ wis oS 8. 0) 14.0) 14.0} 14.0} 8.0) 12.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8.0) 13.8) 14.3) 14.3 
Milk, evaporated _.| 15-16-02. can |..__-| 10.9] 11.3] 11.21.___- 10. 8| 10.9) 10. 8i_- 11.3} 11.3} 11.3 
EE ee es Sey Pound ___.._| 36. 5) 57. 6) 53.7} 56.3) 38. 2) 57. 5) 53.0) 55.1) 40.7) 61.7] 58.0) 59.6 
Oleomargarine (all but- |____- aac Meee § oe | . ie 32.3) 30. 2 5 ang: 33. 2} 33.0} 33.2 
ter substitutes). 
8 EE eae Be ee « do_....--| 25.3) 42.2; 42.4) 42.4) 21.0) 36.1) 36.4) 36 3| 24.0) 37. 8) 36.9) 36.6 
Ee ee eel hase | 15:0) 28.1) 22.2) 21.5} 14. 2| 21. 6} 20.0! 19 4| 16.3} 24.1) 23. 2) 22.3 
Vegetable lard substi- |_..-. @e.:......i aR ae eee oe 25. 6} 25.9} 26. 1)..__- 27. 2) 27.4) 27.4 
tute. | | | | 
Eggs, strictly fresh _.__.:- Dozen_..---- 39. 8) 67.9| 57.0) 65. 1) 44.3! 69.1) 52.1) 65. 6 50. 0} 79. 6) 64.9) 73.2 
Eggs, storage.___..._.__- ay SSE | 30.3) 45.5) 47.0) 50. 5) 33. “ 45. 8] 39.3) 44.0) 35. 7| 50.7) 45.8) 48.8 
| 
Bread_----- DE eS Pound - -----} 6.1) 9.8; 9.8 9.8) 4.8 9.2) 9.2) 9.2) 5.6) 80) 7.9) 7.9 
AT ii ctl einige destined ics.. --| 2.9, 5.4) 5.4) 5.4) 3.3) 5.9) 60 5.8) 3.2) 5.9) 5.8) 5.7 
SS ie: he | 29) 65) 6.5) 66 28 43) 3.9 3.9) 3.0) 5.5) 5.2) 5.2 
eee Ie do......-|--.-.} 85) 8&6) BG-._. 8.7) 8.7] 1 Sco 9.5} 9.5) 9 
j | | | 
Cupra 5. 2 5. i. es $-06. pkg. ..-|-..2- | 10.1) 10.1) 10. 1)_- 10. 2} 10. 4) 10, 4)--_.- 11. 2) 11.2) 11.2 
Wheat cereal. _......__-- 28-0z. pkg-_--}.-.-- | 24.6) 25. 3 25. 31:..-. 24.3) 24.4) 24.5/____. 25.0} 25.3 25.2 
Macaroni. ..........-- Pound bai ic 20.0) 19.7) 19.4)... _- 20. 2} 18. 5} 18. 4).._.. 21. 5} 22.0) 21.7 
I Jos. 6 Sik do_.. 9.0) 11.4) 12.4) 11.9) 8.8) 11.1) 11.4) =e 9.0} 11.7) 12.0) 11.9 
(A ae pe ees a a7 9.5) 9. 5i_-.__- 8.3 7.8) i See 8.8) 7.8) 8.2 
Potatoes . .....-.-.-----«|-.---do.....--| 17) 50) 3.7] 3.8) 1.9) 5.4) 42) 40) 20) 43) 41) 43 
aes pote @O....u..[. 3. FR Oe Ee... - 5.4) 4.6) 4.5... 5.1) 4.9) 4.5) 
GD kes cen ddac [abet cael Pos 4.3) 45) 4. @...- 42°48 29.2... 4.1) 4.5) 41 
} 
Dee Danes... .......- | No. 2can.--|...-.| 12.8) ee 12.9 ie 11.3} 11.0) 10.9)____- 13.0] 12.6) 12.6 
Corn, canned - -- _.--..-.|- ~.-2@0......-|..--|, We WY 4s 15. 7} 15.2) 15. 1).._-- 18. 2| 16.9) 17.0 
Peas, canned...___.._.._-|.....do_- ---|--+==] 17. 6} 17. 6] 17. 7)___-- 17.9} 17. 5) 16. 8)____- 17. 8| 17. 5| 17.8 
Tomatoes, canned_-__--.--|___-- ae es 14.4) 13.9) 14. 1)_____ 13. 1] 11. 8} 11. 9}_...- 14, 2) 13. 8} 13.8 
} 
Some, prenstated — | Pound 5.1, 63) 69) 69) 5.3) 68) 7.2) 7.3) 5.4] 68) 7.3] 7.2 
Sethe SaWwkininue ste ctiutintnns do___.___| 55.0) 74.1, 74 5) 74. 8) 60. 0} 76. 7| 78.1) 77.4) 50.0) 79.0) 78.6) 80.7 
Coffee. tne mainnipn ciate hmien do- | 30. 7) 51.8) 50.8) 51.0) 25. 6) 45.7) 46.1) 45.9) 26.5) 53. 6) 55.0) 54.5 
i a | ee Deasicciviic om 18. 4) 18. 8| 18. Z|... 17. 7} 17. 2) 16.4)..... 17. 4, 16.7) 16.6 
ee es er ee -----| 15.2) 15.4) 15.6). 14. 2} 15.3) 15. 1/....- 14. a 14.8) 14.7 
NS Sains ~~~ 52 4d Dozen__....- ee 41.3 40.5) 40. 5)_...- 37. 5| 36. 7) 37. 5)... 47.5) 50.0) 50.0 
Ge. A esbu.-.~. edie! CPiicr. Late 74.0) 61.3) 61.3)____- 57.8 ety 56. 0)..... aa 63. 6) 62.5 
} ; j | 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN‘ [pay 
















































































Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, |g. | 
Article Unit Nov.| Oct. |Nov. Nov. 15—| oct. INov.| NOV- 15—| 0. Nor} 
ak | aL ee 5, |, 
1935 a. 1913 | 1925 | 2926/1926] 1915 | 1995 | 192% 1936 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cis 
sere eee EA OES pho es a 30. 4| 33. 8 ae = S 36. 8 =s +s -_ -? 37.5, 37.9 
ae — See Sa 29. 6; 32. %| 32.7) 24.7) 34.8 2) 37. 1. . 5} 32 31.8 
OE Sa lle IEE aia IES 23. 5| 26. 8) 27.1) 17. 8) 28. 1) 29. 4] 29.0) 21. 6) 26.6) 28.5; 29 | 
lL a Rk: Be oS 19. 0} 20. 5) 20. 5) 16.3) 23.7) 24.7) 24.3) 14.4) 20.2) 20.5 29.5 
Po 8 eS abe 15. 8} 17.3) 17.3) 12.9) 14. 7) 15.3) 15. 5) 11.2) 12.4) 12.5 12.8 
0 ERE SRS SS ERS | Wee 37. 1| 39.3) 38. 6) 21. 5) 35.7) 42.9) 37.4) 24.0) 35. 5) 39.5 39.) 
ON | SE RE: * 49.7) 52.1) 51. 5} 29. 2) 45. 7) 49. 0} 47.9) 30.9) 47.4) 50.0 50.9 
ERS aE. Sin de 51. 7| 57.1) 57.1) 30.3) 54. 2) 61. 4) 58. 6) 30.2) 53.6) 59.5 59.9 
eS 4 SE Ree EAR: 36. 0) 35.0) 35. 0} 19. A 40. 8) 41.7) 40.0) 21. 6) 39. 5) 39.5 38.8 
RS SRE CS TE SE SR, EI ARP ” Sarees f 35. 3) 39.9) 36. 1) 19. 8| 34.7 38. 7) 38. 2 24. 6) 38. 8) 41.0) 40.3 
Salmon, canned, red__.___..__/____- ee ue 34. 8 34.1) 33. 1}_.--- 31. 4) 35. 8} 34. 6)____- 37. 3) 38.0) 36.1 
BR, ee re ne Quart....... 17. 3 15. 6) 15. 5 8.0 11. @ 12. 0| 12.0) 12.3 ae 22.3, 22.3 
Milk, evaporated____._....__- 15-16 oz. can_} 11. 6) 11.5) 11. 5/__-_- 10. 6} 10. 8} 10. 8'_.--- 12.3) 12. i) 11.9 
SAG Pa es Pound ______ 58.1) 54.4) 55.2, 37.5) 57.1) 54.1) 57.2, 39.0) 59.8 55.0 55.6 
— (all butter sub-|____- cers 31.4, 29.9) 30. 9 eee 32.4) 30. 4) 30.4)... ahi 32. 2.3 
stitutes). | 
RR a eo SE | eaten Ss 34. 5) 33. 2) 33.9) 21.3) 37. O| 35. 9) 36.5) 22.5) 35.1, 35.2 35.2 
0 AES e sei Mee O32 24. 2} 22.3) 22.3) 15.0) 21.4) 19.8 i 15. 7| 24.3) 22.9 22.6 
Mag er dy lee np aeges eae 3 sense Seat: * Zs iam Z ee oe ee: ft Pe 2s 24. 4! 24.8 
Cges, strictly fresh_...._._____ a . . 4) 51 ‘ ‘ : . 8) 45.0) 72.1) 71.0 67.9 
J 0 UM NESS Capea: 41.3 es 40. 6) 35.8) 45.7) 40.0) 42.5) 40.0) 49. | 49.3 46.0 
Ide ee Pound _____ 8.9} 88 88 51) 81) 81) 81) 62) 110 11.0 110 
RE | ee: | hatte, 6. 0) 5. 7| 5.6) 3.2) 5.8 5.6) 5.5) 3.7) 6.6 6.9 6.9 
SS FRR SF A ERT SEES eran ¢ 49 41 41) 26 4.4 42) 42) 29 43) 4.2 41 
FSU SR Cee: a do______- | 9.2 - 8.9}_____ 81] 81) &3)____- 9.9 9.6 9.5 
Ss de yest A ES ERE Tae 8-02. -~- 11. 8 11.8; ie aaa 10 f 10 5 20 Bic... ee 11. 2' 11.4 
I gk Se tr cee 28-02. ..-| 26. & 25. 6] 25. 6)....- 24.8 25.3) 25. 1)_...- 0} 24.9 24.9 
Sesion! PEE tha a a EE med g wees | 19. 2} 18.4) 18.3|____- 20. 6 19. 2} 19. 2)____- 20. 9} 20.2 20.2 
EES ae Senate Tal ae | Re 9.8; 9.8) 9.5) 9.2) 11.6) 12.1) 11.8) 6.8) 10.6) 10.8 10.9 
0 WR, a AE: aS sas 10.7} 9.2) 9.4)_.._- 8.8) 8.1) 8. 2).._- 11.0) 9.9 9.9 
Aes aaa RE: PES. Bae oo wa 2 6. 2) +s 5.0, 1.7, 4.9 3.8 4.0 2.5 a7 4.9 5.0 
SS OS a ee _ a © 6.3! 5. ER 6.1; 6.1) 4.9)..... 7.3: 7.3 
et ee rR 5. “9 > a 4.1} 401 291.2... 63) 55 54 
Beans, baked_________ ete No. 2 can__-| 12.5] 11.1) 10.6)_.__- 11.8) 10.4) 10, 6)..... 11.3) 11.4 114 
RSS EE EE 0 RRS 1 14.9} 15.0)_.._- 15. 7| 14. 4) 14. 4)__.___ 19. 2} 20.0 20.0 
| EE ESE See a ae ORE 17. 5} 14.0) 14.0)_____ 16. 7 tie 14. 8}_.._. 19. 7} 19.8 19.8 
c) 5 EER: SR, (Bia 11. 4] 11.0) 11.3)}....- 14.3 21.7 11. 7j....- 11.2} 11.2 11.2 
Sugar, granulated_........___- Pound _____- 6.6] 7.0| 7.0} 5&7) 6.7) 7.4) 7.5) 5.9) 7.1) 7.4 7.5 
ELE SEL ge a a _ SRS 74. 2} 82.8) 82. 7| 60.0) 79. 2) 87.8) 85.3) 60.0) 95. 7/100. 9 100.9 
SG Ae Sa a 45. 6) 45.1) 44.8) 30.0) 51.4; 51.1) 51.1) 34.5) 50.8) 50.3 50. 3 
idphtaneulithtpdbiiceande eereieis opoexansd aman adie do_......| 16.8] 16.8} 17.3)... me 19. 3} 18. 4)_..._| 17.9) 18.7 16.8) 
ME, SS aa RE Oe. 324-5 14. 3} 14.4) 14. 2)_..__ 15.0 15.9) 15. 6)..-.. ee 16.1 15.9 
a Atecs Sakb incon: adaktc enn Dozen___.__- 29. 4) 29.2) 28. 5)... 30.0 31. 4) 31.4)... 28. 6| 32.0 30.0 
ft EER ER | SREP t 56. 1) 46.0) 48. 2)_____ say 52. 7] 51. 3}_.... 53. 9} 43.8 32. : 
! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC! 







































































IPAL 
: = — ; Eee 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Minn. 
LS Neer teamern re ad ee, 
| | 
Article Unit Nov.15—} | Nov. Nov. 15— | 
P | Oct.|Nov.} ; | oele et per = | Oct. Nov 
~ 15, | 15, |— | 15 
| oe, | | Fe | vs AL 
|913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 | 913 1995 | 1926 1926 1913 1925, | 1926 126 
: a teehee | — 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cte. Cts, 
Sirloin steak. -_.-- ; Pound_.___-| 24. 0| 34. 4| 36. 3} 36. 3| 23. 6] 36. 9| 39. 3 38. 2| 20.01 30.5| 30.7 302 
ltound steak _-___---- wieliens dil do_...---| 20. 0} 31. 7) 32. 9) 33. 3) 21. 6| 31. 0} 34. 9| 33. 7| 18. 7| 27.4) 29.0 27.7 
ip oes pee do... 21. 0} 25. 4; 27. 3) 26. 5} 18. 4) 26. 4) 28.1) 27.8) 17.7) 24.1) 25.6 24.8 
Ug | a oe Ee = 15. "| 19. 0} 20. 2} 20. 2} 16.2) 23.0) 24.7) 24.3) 15.3) 18.7) 20.8, 20.9 
Plate beef___......--. do.......| 12.5] 14.8] 16. 3| 15.6, 12.1) 13. 8) 14.6) 14.6) 10.1] 11.1) 12.4) 123 
3s i) | PS reer ae 20. 5; 33. 8 38. 2} 35. 4) 19. 6) 34. O] 41.3) 35. 5] 18.0) 33.7] 39.4 34.3 
Bacon, sliced__----_------| do__- 30. 0} 45. 4| 44. 6} 44. 3) 27.8) 47. 3) 52.4) 51. 2) 27.7) 50.0) 52.5) 50,2 
PE Misha cocceas4 + = 29. 0} 51. 3) 57.9) 57. 5] 28.2) 49. 3] 54.7) 53. 3) 30.0) 51. 3) 57.5) 52.9 
Lamb, leg of___....--- | — oS 20. 6| 37. 3 40. 7} 38. 8} 19.0) 37. 7| 38.5) 36.9) 14.6) 34.0] 35.2) 34.1 
, a yey VE 19. 5) 31. 8) 31. 6) 32.2) 27. 2) 30. 2) 33. 5) 30.8) 16.4) 30. 3) 31.1) 30.7 
Salmon, canned, red----|_____do___-- |...-| 82, 3) 34. 0} 34. 3]_____| 31. 6] 33. 8) 34.2). ___| 36.3] 39.7) 38.6 
Milk, fresh_.........---- | Quart___-. 10.0) 15. 3 15. 0] 15.0} 7.0} 10.0} 11.0) 11.0} 8.0} 12.0] 11.0, 11.9 
| | } i 
Milk, evaporated _- | 15-16 oz.can | 14,6) 11.4] 19. 2)..--_| 11.3] 11.2) 11. 0).2-.-] 22.1) 21.5) 11.7 
Butter - " | Pound_- | 38.8) 56, 5| 52. 1| 53. 5) 36. 6) 56.9) 52.8) 55. 7| 36.3) 55.7) 52.4) 54.8 
Oleomargarine (all but- | do--- -----| 26.0) 25. 4) 26. 4]...._| 29.7] 27.5) 27. 5]. ..- | 28. 8} 28.1) 27.7 
ter substitutes). | | 
Cheese. ....--- = spe do. 22.0) 34.2; 33.9) 33. ‘ 22. 3) 35. 0} 35.1) 35. 3) 21.3) 36.5) 35.1) 35.2 
| 
Lard. do__. ; 15. 6) 20. al 18. al 18.1) 16.0) 23. 6) 22.0} 20. 8) 15.6, 22.8) 20.5) 19.8 
Vegetable lard substi- = || 24, 2) 22. 2} 21. 8|__...| 26. 8} 26. 8} 26. 9) “4 7.4) 27.2, 27 
tute. | | | j } { 
Eggs, strictly fresh _ Dozen 38.0 53.7) 46.8) 51.4) 45.0) 62. 6) 53.2) 65. a} 41.6) 52.9) 47.1 53.3 
Eggs, storage. _____- do... | 30. 0 43. 3) | 42. 7) 33.0) 43.4) 41.6) 42.6) 31.6) 44.6) 41.0 42.2 
| 
Bread... _.... | Pound _- | 6.0, 9% 7 9.6; 9.6) 5.7) 90} 90 9<.0) 5. ‘| 9.9) 89 &9 
aes do__...--| 3.5) 68) 6.2) 6.2) 3.1) 5.3) 5.3) 5.2) 2.8 5.5) 5.5 5.4 
Corn meal. __- -d0_- | 25) 39 3.9 39 3.3) 5.5] 5.5) 5.5) 25) 5.3) 5.3) 5.2 
ec eke SA oid 9.5) 9.1) 9.1 7 8.6) 8.5) 8. 4).....| 8.3] 8.4) 84 
| 
Corn flakes_____- ..| 8-oz. pkg- - -.| 11.1) 10, 9} 10.9 | 10.5; 10.3) 10. 2)_..__} 10.8] 10.7) 10.8 
Wheat cereal_____- __._.| 28-02. pkg_--|-___] 26.0} 25. 6} 25. 5]. _| 24.3] 24.5) 24. 6)_____| 25.8] 25.6) 25.3 
Macaroni. _____..- | Pound_. ® 19. 6} 19. 2) 19.3 18. 7) 18.0} 17. 8|..__- 18. 9} 18.9 18.9 
Se eae pee do__. | 8 ‘| 10. 3} 10.3) 9.7} 9.0} 11.6) 11.8) 11.5) 8.6) 11.6) 11.7) 11.5 
Beans, navy______- _..do.......|._.._| 95] 93} 9.4)___. | 92) 83 84). | a3] 90 91 
Potatoes_ 2 RS CARS : 7 = 2.0| 5.6) 4.5) 4.6) 21.7) 4.1) 3.4) 3.5) LO} 4.3) 3.2 2 
| pare eee ae 5.3} 4.8) 4.9)..-..| 47 4. 6) 4.7|.....| 5.1) 4.6) 4.8 
Cabiege....)..--.--- { —" do_... -| 29 37 3G... | 3.9 3.1) 34).....| 420) 3.2 3.2 
} i | | 
Beans, baked _--_--- | No. 2 can---}__-._| 12.1) 11.9} 1). 6). -- | a4 11.0} 11. 3)...._} 13.1) 12.3) 12.4 
Corn, canned - - - baal -do......-|..-..| 16. 6| 15.6, 15. 3}... | 16.9) 15.6) 15. 6)... 16. 4) 14.6) 14.1 
Peas, canned___- , Te |--- 18. 4) 17. 1) 17. O)..__-; 16. 8} 16.3) 16. 2)_____} 16.0} 14.8) 14.3 
Tomatoes, canned. _--- .-.d0.....-.}..-.-} 12.0) 10. 4} 10. 4}.._.- 14. 4) 13.4) 13. 4)_..._] 14. 6} 13.5) 13.5 
Sugar, pees | Pound__. 5.1 68) 7.0; 7.0) 5.3 6.1) 69 6.9) 5.1) 6&4) 7.2) 7.2 
i) ares do__. 63.8 96.4) 99.0) 99.0) 50.0) 71.91 70.8) 70.8) 45.0} 62. 1) 60. 6} 61.1 
Coffee___..-- do_. | 27.5 50.4) 50.2) 50. 1) 27. 5) 47. 4) 46.0) 46.8) 30.8) 54. 1] 53. 9} 53.7 
se a ee pe © Bea do__. Po 17. 3} 17. 3) 16.6 | 17. 3) 16,9) 16. 4).....| 17.0} 17.0) 16.9 
| | | 
Raisins._______- _- onan fece--@O.....|.-.--} 14. 6 15.4} 15.0 14.4) 14.7) 14.8)...2.| 14.2} 14.9) 14.3 
eer ees OS aS. SS 30. 0} 30.0) 31. 3). .._| 29. 2) 29.8) 29.6). ../710. 6/711. 3:711.9 
ES See Se Se Soe 61. 2 51.6 46. 5|..-..| 70. 2) 54.2) 55. 8).....| 71.4 56. 2 8.5 
} } ) 
1 Whole. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRIN: 










































































[PAL 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoris, | 
sc cea aie ate 
Articl Unit Nov. 15— | 

= se Nov.} Oct. | Nov. wenn, a Oct. Tae Nov.| Oct. Noy 

15 15 i. rn EE 15, 15, 15, 15, 

| 1925 | 1926 | 1926 1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 1995 

Ss cniailnantsnalifinunniel whiting Se ree a oe 

Cts..| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
ch Semen rowed SHRUG BY Be Se hg es es 

SEE Sie: RMR SC _ ee 4 : -1 5. - . 6 3.8 33 
eee feo RAIS do____- 31.6 32.0; 32.0) 20.0) 26.4) 26.7) 26.2) 23.0) 25.0 25 0 
Chuck roast____....-...- | ee do__..- 22 6 22.9 23.5, 17.0) 21.2) 22.1) 22.0) 19.5) 21.3 215 
| 
i, 4g ee ee Peres Roe G6.55.52 15.7) 15.6 15. 3 11.1) 12. 2 12.44 12.6) 13.3) 14.4 14.6 
Pork chops.......--.----- |"... -do.......| 35.8 30.6) 37.21 21.1) 36 4 42.0, 37.5 32.6 38.5 369 
Bacon, sliced.......:-..--|....- do.__.- 48.1) 50.5) 49.9) 28.8) 52.2) 54.8 54.8) 50.0) 52.0 51.3 
Ham, sliced__...........- mr do.......| 44.6, 52.0) 50. * 31. 3 55. 5 62.4, 61.6) 51.4) 57.5 564 
| 
memes Wa OE a. ob Se it G6. ik 41. 4 38. 3 40. 5) 16.7| 37.7| 36.6, 36.8) 36.8) 38. 10. 0 
PE ST "~~~ -do.-.---| 857] 385} 3&3! 163; 20.1) 31.7] 32.1) 31.1) 337 334 
Salmon, canned, red_-_-_- eT do_......| 34.6) 36.9 35.4)..___- 37.8| 37.4, 36.4) 37.6) 36. 35.8 
Milk, fresh__............- | Quart._____. he 17.5} 17. * 8.7} 12.1) 11.3 11.3 -" 12.0 12.9 
Milk, evaporated__._____| 15-160z.can_| 11.4) 11.5] 11.1)_.---- 11.8) 11.6 11.8) 11.6) 11 1.5 
nny het ee Es eee Pound -. 59.9} 56.7) 57.4) 37.0) 55.1) 50.5) 52.1) 55.7) 49.9 52.5 
Oleomargarine (all but- |__...do__.....| 27.5] 280) 27.2\__.___ 31.3) 20.9 29.9) 31.2) 29.6 294 
ter substitutes). | 
Cheese 2% Jub WSs OB. 25 = 34.8, 33.6 34.8 23.3) 36.9) 35. ‘ 36.9; 35.8) 35.1 36.3 
BGS ee eS oS oe ree do__.....| 22.8} 20.6) 20.2) 17.7) 25.7) 24.1) 23.2) 23.7) 22.6 22 , 
Vegetable lard substitute_|_____ PAs. 2.27 BE Be... 28.0) 27. 8, 28.1) 27.4) 27.0 27.6 

Eggs, strictly fresh______- | Dozen____.. 63.9) 56.8) 65.5) 43.3) 48.7) 45.6 50.1) 60.1) 46.8 54 
Eggs, storage__.........-- Re. do___. 46.1; 48.0) 48.7) 30. 43.8) 41. ‘ 43.4) 45.8) 42.0 a 
RES aa aay Sa ee oe pais : 9. 0 9.9 99 5. . 9.8 * 3 ™ . : 10.1; 10.1) 
Flour. _.. Ao adeutoate eae 6. 6.9 58 2. 5.2 .0 . 5.6 5.6 
Corm-mheekit 5. it 5. 8 ae oe. = 48 46 46 27 50 49 49 5&0 49 49 
Beare Oates. . 2s oct LL a 86 8&8 8. ‘ ch ae 10.7) 10. * 10.3) 9<.2) 9.1 9. I 
| 
Cont tamee.. co. . 2. ... 8-oz. pkg_.__| 10.4 10. = aaa 12.5 12. 5) 12.4, 12.0) 11.8 119 
Wheat cereal = ---- 28-02. pkg. 23.9 24.2) 24.2) 27.8} 28.3 2.0 25.3 25.6 255 

SIE is in dacwde tue ound _____. 19. 19. Sie s ‘ ; 9.9 19, 
a eS eT Se Oe i eka 11.4) 12.1 wt: 8.5) 10.8 11.5) 11.4] 11.6 11.7 115 
Beans, navy_-_-_-.-- ‘ind dh ee 9.1 am. &4...... 9. 9.5 9 89 86 8 ’ 
ESSER ease A On2.i. + 4.4 a4 13 688 a7 4 49 38 38 
eR A Re a Bet Made: 4 423  -é@ui.. 6.766.206 6CUh CU C85 
0 RE ae ee a ee ie pees 41 4. “8 ESS 41 3. 6 3.7 4.6 3.3 “| 
Beans, baked __...._..-.-- No. 2can__-| 10.1) 10. 2. @. ...04 148 14.0 139) 11.8) 12.2 121 
Corn, canned __-.__..-...|...-- do......- 16} 168 15S...) 16.7) 16 15. 6 16.6) 15.8) 15.8) 
Peas, canned _ Raa Set do.......| 21.3} 20 _ =e 16.9) 15. 16.1) 18. 18.3 18.1) 
Tomatoes, canned___...__|_.__- "eee 10.6; 10.1) 10.0:-_--.- 15.2} 13.7) 134) 14.4) 13.6 135 
caete, granulated _- Pound __-_--_- R. 0 - Hi = Hi aa - 7 R r - a3. a 6 a 

WS. cc... Mitt Shab an ind <  wemees A . s . 6 69. 
Coffee .do___- 49. 50.1) 652.5, 30.0) 57.5) 57 55. 62.1) 52.1) 518 
Prunes... MM. ie avs 16. 15.8} 16.4)...... 17.9 17 17.1, 19. 19. 5; 19. 2 
| 
Raisins___. ae ee 14. 14.6) 14, 8).....- 16.0, 15.4 15. 14.3) 15.0) 15.3 
Bananas __- ......--| Dozen.......| 338} 33.9) $3.3 a" 49.9 411.5) 411.5) 49.4) 410.2 4102 
Ore is bk aco eh tok 60.5) 58.1) 51. 5 PEA 56. 50. 49. 65.4, 49.2) 543 





! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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e S28 | ESER OSs SUS AER F AREF SSMS Sagal eid ond Sggs 
z pe ae bieks SO Ooo HNO MOH 16 RHAS AKAMAI HHH GHHS ASS GHSS BHT 
g| S88 | &Seea oss Ndi S$ AkSg odo Sag sewed rrisig Sages deg 
ae: i | faaee cee TSS KALE AGAR OVS HOST BTSs TOnS SS 
E/R| & | S€Sea Seee ABR 8 ARES SSNS Saga ses~ “sin xa8 
® |) 8 8) eee ee ee oe ee oe |e Pe ee a oe BE 
| | 4 | & | S8eAS (NRE i ee tt eee ae SS; ti} 
> oS gee Stree Ra 8 AHS HN HSH SARS SONS SAN 
» | s-& | Skee Sass SSS 8 ANGRY SS4S sgeSs saiedes sais dig 
é | tam | gegen aoe RVa SSS ERoy VOSS aves qaee eee” 
us S= | SORKAL SBSE SSE 8 ARSE SMSS ARS Sleds “ede acs 
‘flit. Se Bane Sere neue Cae Seen Sree ee 
¢|2/8 | Saaas Seaa Sia & kkSe S8MS s¥s Siva ash Ssgw sia 
» | 8 |e) gscee svae tot at ok beer ees bo ee eee |, See 
z| 8 | Shades Sass So: @ 6g 464) tte eT $4g ; 
r er {sans SaaA sae S RASA ASHS SHEN SSSA er 
= Aa CSSRR fSSs NER 8 SESS Sosr sages sixes rigs 
a) ¢a8 | gouee a Ne ee, ee ree ee ee 
& Ons OSSRaR SS5E S28 8 ShSG SSS sages sowed “sas 
5 b sie Pon bere pts NO 09 LAH = LHS SSNS SSL AHS SSSe Hass Sa 
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; g-= | S$88a S28 =88 8 AREF S<$S Shad “vss Aes “gg ss 
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« o=S | O8SSR S4ES a5 8 AREY SSSS Segs ddww rid iad 
BT] 3) geass Bere SRS _K_LHGS HSE STS ATES S=an— sae 
8 = S OSsSsa SREB —=SS 8 HSER oso Sega Sw xi Seni tr 
eS ie ee Ss et le ho he tee 2 He gli gs DIL. r; oo; 
Z| 2 | SR&an SNss os SS iG COR ele. :) gg | 
Eek Phe tarhoe SHS +SS - SaSw Sere aww ASSN SES RSSee re.) 
g| S88 | Ssdsa sede HSS S RARG SSO Sega o¥44 Suds Ssgx 
4) ta bo Se en da. Sate ee ene eee 
g| $58 | tsa dss igs RAS SS¥S Sagd ovo Sods sagy x 
S| 1/8 | Seen cave att 8 SSS Shab Seen aaSh aave aney Sea 
2/2 | 8 | Sse ASH SNARE Soe Sag Gee Sees Ssg¥ dex 
z — . ss eae seu 


SSS S SBBSSs SSBB KBs 





4 Per pound, 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC|P4; 







































































Yee re ee eee l ae te l 5 > 
| | 
| Richmond, Va. | Rochester, | st. Louis, M 
Article Unit | : | me = | 
| Nov. 15— | Nov. 15— 
Reg ee \Nov. ‘Nov, Oct. Nov. | Oct. Noy 
———| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 6 a 15, | 15, 
ns | ras | 19) 1926 | 1985 | 1988) 208 1913 | 1925 | 1926 1926 
| | | 
Tn Ae 620) CPR BP OTH. EY FD ag “— 
| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. ap Cts, 
Rt ETO Pound......| 22. 2} 40.3} 39. 8) 39. 9} 39. 4| 41.8) 40.5 = 6 36. 6| 37.6 38.6 
Round steak................-|____- 0.......| 20.0} 35. 1| 35.4) 35. 6) 33. 6] 35. 2| 33. 9| 23. 6| 34.; 3 32 21 36.7 
or 2 ae _..--G0....---| 18. 9] 32. 4) 32. 2) 32. 0} 29. 7} 30. 6) 30. 5 20. 1 29. 9} 30.6. 30.4 
SS SRRES RRRORERRS Ne OG do....-.-| 15. 9 23. 3} 23. 2| 23.3) 23.9) 25.0} 24.5) 16.0) 20.9) 21.6, 21.4 
| 
ng 2 oe eS Gee SAied 13, 2} 15/8} 16.1) 17.1) 13.3) 14.3) 14.0) 12.4) 14.2) 15.1) 15.¢ 
. | SARE -.---G0....---| 21. 2} 38. 2} 43.3) 41. 1) 39. 5, 45. 9| 41.7) 17.8) 32.5) 38.7 35.¢ 
Bacon, sliced. ...............- __.-d0....-..| 27. 2| 46. 4| 48.6) 48. 1) 43.5) 46. 5! 45. 5 25. 8| 45.8) 48.9 4. ¢ 
Oe SS” Be aes Ss __..-d0....---| 25. 0} 44. 6] 48. 5| 47.2) 51. 9] 58.7) 58. 1) 27.3) 50.3) 58.8 58.6 
Lamb, leg of.......-.--.------ ee ke _ 19.3] 45. 6] 45.3) 44.8) 38. 1| 37. 5] 36.8] 18.3) 38.0 38.1. 37.4 
ote Steps eae do.--2--- 19.5} 35. 0 37.0 36.3) 39.3) 41.5) 40 7| 16. 5| 31. 7| 33.7| 33.1 
Salmon, canned, red._..._..._|____- do....-.. -.---| 35. 8} 36.2} 34. 5! 37. 6! 34. 2) 32. 8)_..-_| 37.9) 36.5) 35.7 
a as ees Quart....... 10.0} 14.0} 14. 0) 14.0 12.5, 12. 5) 12.5) 8. 8) 13. 0) 13.0) 13.0 
} 
Milk, evaporated.__.._______- 15-16 0z. can_|___. | 12.7! 12. é 12. 4] 11. 6} 11. 6) 11. 6)---_- 10. 7} 10.3! 10.4 
-  “Gaadigioes cana BE i» * eas | 41. 2) 62.7) 58. i 60. 1) 59. 1) 53. 5) 55. 1) 38.1) 61.0) 56. 2) 58.6 
Oleomargarine (all butter ____- do....-..|..--.| 31.7} 32.0} 31. 9) 31. 8) 30. 6] 31. 2)_.._- | 28.3) 27.7) 27.2 
substitutes). | | 
i EA EE ES CA do....-..| 22. 8) 36. 5) 35.9) 36.3) 38. 2) 36.0) 36.0} 20.3) 36.0 35.3) 35.3 
| | | | | 
ae DA te ee ae oe Tre | 15. 4| 23, 2| 21.0} 20. 6) 22. 5} 20. 5} 19. 5} 12.9) 18.6) 18.0) 17.( 
Vegetable lard substitute..___|____ ee SOS 26. 2| 25. 5) 25. 5) 23. 8| 24. 1) 24. 4). ____| 26, 5} 25. 9) 25.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh...._.______| Dozen_...-.-| 40.0) 61.8) 51. 5) 58. 6] 72. 7| 63. 9| 77.3) 38. 9) 61.0) 48. 0) 58.8 
Eggs, storage ---........... biden ate do.....--| 33. 0) 46. 9} 43.0) 45.0) 47.0) 50.0) 49.0 ae 43. 9} 43.1) 43.0 
' } | | | 
Sea. BCs LE Re ie Pound. ..__- | 5.3) 9.4) 95) 05) 89) OO} OO) 56) 99) 9. 3 9.8 
EE OE ae ae |_____do.......| 3.2} 60) 5.9] 5.8) 5.9) 5.7) 5.6) 29) 5.8) 5.3) 5.4 
SS ae ek PRS | 2.3) 5.0) 4.6) 4.7) 6.5) 5.6) 5.6) 25) 46) 4.3) 4.3 
Se ae | oe Tee 9. 4 9.0) 8.9} 9.4) 92) 9. 1)..--- | 88) 8.7) 8.4 
Corn flakes ______-__- Parke ~ | S-oz. pkg ----|.----| 11. 3| 11.3; 11.0 10.3. 10. 1) 10. 3)... - | 10. 1; 10. 2| 10.0 
Wheat cereal.._._._-_-_ -| 28-00. pkg-_-|._-.-| 25.4] 25.8] 25.8] 25. 1).25. 4] 25.4). | 24. 7} 24. 2} 24 ¢ 
ns 4n codusbetdiusdepa Pound ___-_. .-| 21.1) 20. 2) 20. 2) 21. 8} 21. 0} 21. 7)..... | 21. 5} 21. 0} 21.0 
INR RS: ea ---------Go....---| 10/0! 12. 8| 13.3) 13.0] 11. 1) 10.9] 11.0) 8.2) 10.7 11. 0} 10.7 
| | | 
De ®evy....<-.- oe “Teak. isé 10.0} 9.1) 9.3) 10.0) 89} 9.3)... | &4) 79] 81 
RRR b--+- do.....--| 2.0 6.1) 4.9 4.5) 4.8) 2.8) 3.3) 1.8) 5.2) 4.3) 42 
i GI AS See ARK Seis oki... 6.7| 7.1) 6.9) 5.01 4.7) 4.7/)-.--- 5.7) 5.0) 5.0 
| EEE RRS IG er “ae d cy 4.6, 4.3) 3.2) 4.0) 3.2)..... | 40) 3.3 
i | | 
Beans, baked_.._......._..--- No. 2can___}._.__| 10.8) 10.1, 9, 9} 10.9) 10.4) 10. 4).____| 11. 2} 10.6, 10.6 
Ce ID ee 0 os dic eniwbc _|____.do....---|._.--| 16.2} 15.6; 15. 3} 16. 9| 16. 1| 16. @|__..- | 16. 2) 16.4, 16.0 
Ee Sees pee ee Se “eee |___._| 20.3) 20. 1) 20. 1] 18. 9) 18.4) 18. 1/__.__} 16.8} 16.3) 15.9 
Tomatoes, canned -._.......-- ay “yer _.| 11.7} 10.5) 10. 6} 13. 8} 13. 4] 13, 8). _._- | 42.6) 11.3) 11.3 
as neo --| Pound -..... | 5&4 6.6) 7.1) 7.01 6.0) 6.7] 6.8) 5.1) 65) 7.2) 7.1 
Re apt DP Se EE eet do....-..| 56.0 88.5} 90. 5| 89. 2] 66. 6| 68. 7| 68.7 55.0} 71 O} 74. 8 74.0 
Coffee Peths}scadbadkchucdetinet _..-d0....-..] 27.4) 49.9} 49. 4) 48. 9} 49. 5] 47. 9) 47. 7] 24. 4) 49.0) 48.6 48.1 
ER SRS EE ees Ae .---@0....---|._...| 19, 1} 17.2} 17. 2] 18.3] 16.7} 16. 0):..2- | 19.0) 18.4 18. ¢ 
Ya SF egy ee oa Se Sa | 14, 4] 14.8} 14.4} 14.0] 14.3] 14.2)... 14.71 15.0) 14.8 
RE ROE MEDS EEE Dozen.......|.....| 36. 2| 37. 3) 37. 3] 36. 8] 36. 3) 37.0). __- 32. 7) 32.7) 31 
Oranges. ------------ 0222} dow --|-<2--| 66. $} 56. 2} 54. 6) 72. 5} 52.3) 56. 5). — | 59, 21 54.5) 52.0 























1 No. 24% can. 
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TaBLe 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOO) [y 5) 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 




























































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, I. | Washington. |) ¢ 
’ am: - | | E i 
Article Unit | Nov. 15— Oct. | Nov.| Nov.| Oct. |Nov. Nov. 15— | Oct. Noy 
os ree 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ———| 15, 15 
1913 1925 1926 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 1913 1925 | 1926 1996 
jj} }—}—;- ||} : 
' | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts. Cis. 
Sirloin steak __.........- reumd......u | 23.6 32.4 33.2) 32.2) 33.1) 36.4) 35.4) 26.5) 43.8) 47 2 44 | 
Round steak. _.__.____- ara * REE | 20.6, 28.3) 29.1) 28.8) 323), 36.0) 35.0) 22.5) 37.1) 40.3 3 4 
OE EES AS do___...| 20.0, 25.8 266, 27.0) 22.9 241) 23.6) 21.0) 32.8) 347 34; ’ 
Chuck roast_............ | a ee ee 15.6; 18. ‘ 19.5, 19.5 a 21.3; 21.6) 17.6) 23.3) 25.2) 244 , 
UE WOE os i ie ae ee | 12.8 13.9) 15.0) 147) 13.0 140 13.8) 12.8) 13 | 13 8 149 j 
Pork chops... es ee ee 24.0; 38. 5) 42. 6 ae 83.8, 40.5) 36.7) 21.4) 40.3) 45.7 4) 
Bacon, sliced___.______.\____- do......| 32.0) 56.9) 61.7) 59.6) 47.2 49. 8) 49. 6; 26.4) 48.4) 51.6 499 \ 
eS eee: See eae | 30.0) 57.9 64.7; 63.9) 52.0 58. 8) 56. 5) 31.3) 59 61. 6) 60.0 ‘ 
Lamb, leg of. ._...._._-|...-- Meza 18.4) 35.7) 36.5) 36.1) 37.2) 39.0) 39.0) 29.2) 41.1) 40.1. 3 
Hens... __ \o7-" do. 22777} 24.2) 34.5) 33.8) 34.2) 31.1) 349 340) 21.3) 38.8 404 39; 
Salmon, canned, red____|____- do._....)...--| 360 36.6, 35.5) 37.6 39.0 383 __.__ 87.3) 35.6 323 ( 
eee Quart____._. | 10.0 13.0 10.3) 10.3) 125 12.5 12. 5 9.0) 15. 0) 15.0 15.9 
See SRTTRAEE..... 15-16 oz. can_|_...- 10.8} 10.7 e 12.0 ae & BERS 11.9) 12.0) 129 F 
TS aE Eee Pound._____} 40.8) 61.7} 53.2 \ 53. 56.5, 40.3) 62.0 57.8 5&7 
Cemeroinn (all but- |.__.- do_.....|.....} 31.8) 31.0) 30.9) 32. ' 30.7, 30.3... | 31.0) 31.5) 31.1 y 
r substitutes). 
aT Tae ie 2 A 28. 22.8, 36.4) 34.9) 35.0 37.2 36.3 6.7 23.5) 39.5, 38.8. 39 ( 
Se ee a do...-..| an 24.9] 24.0) 23.1 and 21.9 21.9 15.0 22.8, 21.2)». 
Begs, strictly fresh ---| Dos do. era 7 ~ 4. Pat ¥- = aoe =? 25. 8! 25.8 h 
ges, strictly fresh. _____ o7en..__._. } ‘ “ 7.9) 0} 62. 8] 71.7 
ees, Storage... oo chs. c. O65%22.2 37. 5) 49.6) 46.7, 48.0) 47.2 is 47.0, rs 49.0, 48.5) 49.7 Pp 
Sn eR ae Ss Se 5.6 97) 98 98) 101 101! 10.1! 5.7} 8.0 8.8 89 a 
Ee OR Es Se a 29 652 60 56 60 5.9 5&9 3.8 64 64 63 
RRS IRS BIS do_.....| 32 54 49 6 6&3) 49 6&1, 26 55 5.1) 5 | 
Rolled oats....-....----|----- 6.52.45... = 9.0 8.0. ®. ot 10.3, 10, 1)_.._. | 9.3, 9.2) 92 t 
Corn flakes_______._....} 8-oz. pkg.---}_.--- 11.9) 1L , 11. 11.9 11.5 118). .... 10. 6 10. 8] 10.8 0 
Wheat cereal... ____- 28-oz. pkg___|__-_- 26.5) 27.8 27.7) 27.1) 26.7, 27.3)__._. | 24. 5) 24. 8] 24.6 k 
TE Ser aes POUNn i. c.. Paina 18.3} 182 18.4) 19.8) 19.3) 19.3)____. | 23.4) 23.8) 23.8 
eM erat E “any .4i.; 7.7 12.7; 125) 123) 11.2) 11.2) 11.2) 94 12.3) 125) i24 a 
Beans, navy..._........ | ee Ge. hee 10.7 ca 9.9 93 8&8 9£O..-_ | 9. / 8.3) &6 
Saar a ao...) 24 455 2.6 2.9 5.6 39 42 18 5.5 42 4 
0 SR Ty Ey O00: 6 -Badead 444 36 36 655 4 4.4)..... | 64) 5.8) 58 19 
"a eas ee TE * Sie: ae rie 36 48 27 B28 ..--. | 4.6) 4.6) 4 S€ 
| 
Beans, baked_____.__.._| No. 2 cam__-_}____- | 14.2) 125 129) 115) 10. 10. 6... | 10.8 10 
So RS ee | 19. 18.6 18.4 16.8) 15. iy Ree 16.4 15 
Peas, canned_._._.......!...-.- eae Te 20. 20.3 20.3) 17.4) 169) 17..2)..... 17.4 16 
Tomatoes, one 82 SEPT ES: EPEY (198.1)217.6117.1) 147) 13.8) 13.8 _.__- | 11.6 1! 
Sugar, granulated _____-_- Pound ce 6.15 69 7. 1 2.9 whiz t. G27. 1 5.1) 6.5) 6 
cS. obs cid ch dete vee OO And 50.0, 79.8) 81.0 77.9 77.0) 82.5) 82.5, 57.5) 87.7 &s.7 
Coffee 2722222222270. 2227) 28.0} 520] 528 52.8 53.3} 534) 53.7| 28.8 48.2 492 
TMT ee PES Dis ddndddhlnd 14.9} 15. y 14.6, 17.7; 17.0) 16. ° died | 17.9 1s 
OME Sper os ESP eS HS 14. 14.9 iy 14.7; 15.9) 16.1).._.- | 14.0 15.' 
Bananas. . .2 -........ss« Dozen... __-|_..--| 2.12. 9} 2.13.5, 213.9, 29.9) 910.5, 211.6__._. 34.7 3 
COONIGS. We Rh K.-n0cdedbind< do... ..../-.--- 61 74 ao 63. 3 is eee 61.0 6 
j ! | 
1 No. 24% can 2 Per pound 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[s TABLE 5 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 
to 1925,? and by months for 1925, and for January, through November, 
1926. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points, but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 5 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 
weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918. 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 
1921, the number of food articles varied, these index numbers 
have been so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire 
period. The index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 
as 100 are 160.0 for October and 161.6 for November, 1926. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 207 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





‘Forindex numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see February, 1921, issue pp. 
19-21; for each month of 1921 and 1922 see February, 1923, issue, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1924, 
see February, 1925, issue, p. 21. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in November, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in November, 1925, and in October. 
1926. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-yea; 
and the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city ! 
TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN NOVEMRER 


1926, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 1926, NOVEMBER, 1925, AND WIT |j 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


















































| i | 
| Percent-| Percent- Percent- | Percent- 
Percent- - Percent- | 
age in- pte ie. age in- | og me hog 
wneon Novem-| Novem- || crease, | Novem- | Novem- 
ovem- Novem- | ‘Cr 
Nite ber, 1926, | ber, 1926, is | ber, 1926, | ber, 1926 
City ber, 1926, | “"com- Sains City ber, 1926, |" oom- ge 
ao! pared pared || on | pared | pared 
rer with with | pith =| With with 
1913 Novem- | October, | 1913. | Novem- | October, 
ber, 1925 1926 : | ber, 1925 1926 
| 
Atlanta... __- 66. 1 1.0 0.2 || Minneapolis______- 55.7 | 4.9 0.1 
Baltimore___._..._- 69. 5 1.9 SE: — SR Se tras 1.7 0.1 
Birmingham _______ 67.0 2.5 0.4 aes 56.3 | 2.3 1.4 
eee 65. 3 3.2 2.8 || New Haven.._.___-. 63.5 | 3.4 1.6 
Bridgeport ____..._- = 2.7 1.7 | New Orleans__..._- 57.1 | 2.9 0.0 
| 
Pade... ... 0 diiwiin 68. 5 | 2.7 2.5 | New York........-. 66.9 3.0 1.8 
ROR RED HERES 4.4 55 e ae Saree Se ee 0.2 0.8 
Charleston, 8. C__- 63. 8 1.1 2a.) een 58.2 3.5 0.1 
Ce 73.0 1.8 RES 5 CR SE Ses ee 2.6 1.0 
Cincinnati-__....._- 63.8 1.5 0.0 || Philadelphia______- 67.7 2.0 2.0 
Cleveland_..._._._- 63.1 0.2 0.4 || Pittsburgh._._..__- 66.0 1.3 2.4 
COS... - «ace e’ oe 1.5 1.8 |} Portland, Me__.._-/_......___ 2.9 2.1 
\ eee ee 57.5 1.2 1.2 || Portland, Oreg____- 41.2 5.6 10.3 
Denver... 50... <2 46.9 3.6 1.8 || Providence_________ 64.4 3.4 1.7 
BR oe a ite a 69.0 2.5 1.1 || Richmond... ______- 70. 2 3.1 | 0.1 
[CO 61.6 3.0 Oy eee 2.3 2.6 
RR NE peanuts snegnet 3.3 0.5 1} St. Louis... 2....... 65. 2 2.4 0.9 
Indianapolis. _.--_- —— =! 1.8 SS Se ecb sch acdcclbcabeuwe oo 3. 6 | 0.2 
Jacksonville____.___ 62.0 2.1 10.8 || Salt Lake City____- 38.0 3.7 0 
Kansas City. -_____. 57.0 4.3 0.0 || San Francisco. -___- 55.9 5.9 0.2 
Little Rock. ______- 54.4 1.0 1. 6 i Jeischentibnanudc 2.8 0 
Los Angeles_.__.._- 48. 6 5.3 0.1 || Seranton__..______- 68. 8 1.3 3.3 
Louisville___._.___- 58.4 4.3 1.1 ae Se Si 45.2 7.7 10.5 
Manchester ________ 59. 5 3.1 1.5 || Springfield, M_____|_...____.- 2.3 2.3 
Memphis... ______- x-3 3.0 0.4 Vashington, D. C_| 71.5 | 1.2 0.2 
Milwaukee_________ .7 20.3 1.0 
| ‘ 
1 Decrease. 2 Inerease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of November 98.2 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in 
the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 33 
cities had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included 
in the city averages: 3 

Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Ka:sas 








5 For list of articles see note 6, p. 190. : 

4 The consumption from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each ci'y are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95.. The consumption figures which hav» ee? 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, )). 2. 
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City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
\{inneapolis, Newark, New Haven, Norfolk, Omaha, Portland, Me., 
Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, Scran- 
ton, Seattle, and Springfield, Tl. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in November, 1926: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR NOVEMBER, 1926 
| 








Geographic division 


Them United - —- 


States " 
North South North South , 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central Western 











Percentage of reports received_____...._._- 98. 2 99. 0 97.0 99. 1 97.0 98.0 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received___._____ 33 ll 3 11 4 4 























Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 

hi January 15 and July 15, 1913, November 15, 1925, and October 

15 and November 15, 1926, for the United States and for each 

of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The 

prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include 

charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra 
handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, NOVEMBER 15, 1925, AND OCTOBER 15 AND 
NOVEMBER li, 1926 





























1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal ; 1 ny acme SET mt ir cite ae 
Jan. 15 July 15 Nov.15 | Oct.15 Nov. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
Average “Se nee Tene $7. 99 $7. 46 (‘) $16. 56 $15. 64 
~ md (1913100. 0) __._._____. 103. 4 96.6 () 201.4 202.4 
u — 
ees -----------~ $8. 15 $7. 68 (') $15. 31 $15. 41 
Index (1913—100.0)......______ 103.0 97.0 (*) 193. 5 194.7 
nw ieeiie eee $5. 48 $5.39 $9.71 $9. 59 $10. 24 
verage ASE ES Spee q ‘ . t \ 
Index (1913—100.0)...._......____. 100.8 99.2 178. 6 176. 4 188. 4 
Atlanta, Ga: 
| EES Se A ee eee $5. 88 $4. 83 $7.93 - $8.15 $9. 97 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| SS ee 27.70 27.24 (4) 2 16. 08 216.00 
- “i SRS IRRRS Slee 27.93 27.49 (') 215. 58 215. 50 
RS RE OE a ee EP PTS eae eee 7. 80 7. 63 8. 50 
! Insufficient data. ? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues. 
Since Jume, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEH OLp 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, NOVEMBER 15, 1925, AND OCTOBER 15 (Np 
NOVEMBER 15, 1926—Continued 
































= 
1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal a ; —__ 
+ Jan.15 July 15 Nov. 15 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
Birmingham, Ala.: | 
AE ee ee eS! Piel $4. 22 $4. 01 $7. 50 $7. 63 $7. 90 
Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

FR CR RAS St IE NE 8. 25 7. 50 17. 00 16. 40 16. 50 
0 REE S: nae . 5 Pe ae _| 8. 25 7.75 17. 00 16.15 16, 25 
Bridgeport, Conn.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
weaves =: I... oes Cr ee Scat 15. 00 15. 75 
SE SE es pe ee ee See ee ieee 16. 00 15, 00 15. 75 

Buffalo, N. Y.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a ; 5 iret near, 6.75 6. 54 (4) 13. 75 13. 76 
Re eee eee ee 6. 99 6. 80 () 13. 39 13. 39 
Butte, Mont.: ‘ | 
Bituminous --_-__- OE SLs ea Le Es) ae ee 11. 02 11. 03 11. 08 
Charleston, 8. C.: } 
SR ee es eee a ae 26.75 46.75 11. 00 11. 00 11.00 
Chicago, IIL: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
RES PTS See eee Se 8. 00 7. 80 18. 13 16. 91 17. 00 
to deep adi elteeaatis tes 8. 25 8. 05 18. 08 16. 72 16. 8} 

Oe eae ee ee eee ee 4.97 4. 65 9. 9. 06 10.1 

Cincinnati, Ohio: | 
Seeememneenetes 82 Sf 22S? eh 3. 50 3. 38 7.77 8. 50 9. 57 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PES Pp eR See gee ere a ee Pe 7.50 7. 25 15. 83 15. 45 15. 40 
SR SRS ae ears 7. 75 7.50 15. 83 15. 05 15. 00 
TES NES Cree Se Bc. 4.14 4.14 9. 93 9. 99 10. 54 
Columbus, Ohio: | 
iene: a epee a onan ate ae. Dp ate: 7.72 7. 82 9.16 
Dallas, Tex.: 

Arkansas anthracite— . 
eR RES EOE Rt ES SER ee: ARS eee? Sey Poe 16. 83 15. 67 16. 00 

ENTS REE pe ee eS 8. 25 7. 21 13. 72 13. 33 13. 22 

Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed._________.- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed___.__________- 8. 50 8. 50 16. 25 16. 50 16. 50 

0 SSE ae Bee 5. 25 4. 88 10. 64 10. 79 10. 78 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

i itinducdtted 100d inna «<= cniindes 8. 00 7. 45 (?) 16. 00 16.17 

Chestnut___- See SS 8. 25 7. 65 () 15. 50 15. 83 

I a oe Le ar eee 5. 20 5. 20 | 10. 59 10. 39 11. 61 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove....... 8. 25 7. 43 17. 21 16. 75 16. 75 
SEES eS Sse 8. 25 7. 61 17.13 16. 25 16. 25 

Houston, Tex.: 
EERE Sp Cee, ME ER ek A ee 11. 67 11. 50 13. 00 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
nn ee 3. 81 3. 70 | 7. 54 7. 65 8. 34 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
TE SSR ee ee 7. 50 7.00 | 14. 00 14. 00 14. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Arkansas anthracite— } 
2) SSE DS ee ee Cee Pee rae Be ee 14. 20 14. 50 14. 50 
SS ee Ss tet SR ee 15. 83 15. 67 10. 8d 

ae ae eee ss 4. 39 3. 94 7. 98 7. 82 7.91 

Little Rock, Ark.: | 

Arkansas anthracite— put 
| Pa ee . Pee S| Pee ts 14. 00 14. 00 14. 00 

Bituminous_________- SP: Brest 6. 00 5. 33 11.14 10. 46 LO. 80 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 27 

NGS «0. sandbead-....-. Jc de | 13. 52 12. 50 15. 94 15. 69 16. 06 

Louisville, Ky.: 
CN ie ke eel ee 4. 20 4. 00 7. 36 7. 33 9. 19 
Manchester, N. H.:: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— au 
ART SE RR SS 10. 00 8. 50 17.75 17. 50 Li.9 
RE Ee ein aee eee 10. 00 8. 50 17, 25 17. 50 Li. 

Memphis, Tenn.: 46 

NIN io fice he cn bh nchanerintintetesd j 3 4.34 34.22 7. 51 7. 26 5. 





1 Insufficient data. ? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 3 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pownds). 
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,\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
“USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, NOVEMBER 15, 1925, AND OCTOBER 15 AND 
NOVEMBER J, 1926—Continued 















































1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal —_—-— — | ve Ae 
Jan. 15 | July 15 Nov.15 | Oct.15 | Nov. 15 
nei Re A Ne See ae N ee et Seren chi 
Wi } 
ilwaukee, 1S.: 
= Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EES eee $8. 00 $7. 85 $16. 80 $16. 80 $16. 80 
7 EE CE a 8. 25 8. 10 16. 66 16. 65 16. 65 
Bituminows~-_~.....-.---------.------.- 6. 25 5. 71 11. 27 10. 36 11. 38 
Minneapolis, Minn.: : ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE ae ae 9. 25 9. 05 18. 10 18. 10 18. 10 
Chesqmu@s....----- PV anaccew ee ep 9. 50 9. 30 18. 07 17. 95 17. 95 
Bites 600 S688 s6e.e5s5263 5522. 5. 89 5.79 11. 47 11. 34 11. 66 
Mobile, Ala.: 
BI tas oils < 552655 sods snn tls stksentcns[écmnenccesoe 9. 69 9. 69 9. 92 
Newark, N. J.:_ ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite—- | 
kta iit RS Se 6. 50 | 6. 25 14. 75 14.00 | 14. 00 
Chestnut.--.---------------------- 6. 75 | 6. 50 14. 50 13. 50 | 13. 50 
New Haven, Conn.: . | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Stove....--------------------------) 7. 50 6. 25 | 16. 25 15. 35 | 15. 35 
Chestnut.......-----------.--.--..| 7. 50 6, 25 16, 25 15. 35 | 15. 35 
New Orleans, La.: | 
| enna ee 3 6.06 | 2 6.06 10, 61 10. 29 | 10. 79 
New York, N. Y.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SEES EE A ae eS >a 7.07 | 6. 66 20. 50 14.75 | 14. 75 
SI al. <a PS 7.14 | 6. 80 19. 63 14. 5O | 14. 50 
Norfolk, Va.: F 
Pennsylvania anthracite— : 
AR ERSR ES ERRORS «ES ee. SS Se Soe 17.00 | 16. 00 | 16. 00 
CS es one uush asi... span Seute sivaedapetetcatescsubocuse 17. 00 16. 00 | 16, 00 
Bituminous- --.--.-.--------- eeabacnesslacnseyvesead-<tespevacta 10. 43 9. 66 | 10. 39 
Omaha, Nebr.: | 
EE i een 6.63 | 6.13 | 10. 08 | 10. 02 | 10. 29 
Péoria, Ill.: | 
Bituminews.....----.-------------------|--2-----2---|----- oe one 7. 04 | 6.94 | 7. 46 
Philadelphia, Pa.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove... --- BAGS EB Mts on KBs « * 7. 16 | 26.89 216.00 215.79 215.79 
a A lil gl A Sl a a a 27.38 27.14 216. 20 215. 54 215, 54 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut. ele Pitghéceot Dig 28.00 27.44 (1) 15.13 15. 38 
Po ee 43.16 43.18 6.13 5. 74 7. 23 
Portland, Me.: y 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ae 
aia at baw). sn dgh~ ase a as ORS ee 16. 56 16, 80 16. 80 
8 ie GIES GRP PRESS a gee) TESST! 16. 56 16. 80 16. 80 
Portland, Oreg.: 
ye a a eal al alla 9.79 9. 66 13. 24 13. 52 13. 46 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
_ ., SSS OSG bp SER ORE, LD £8, 25 57.50 5 16. 67 516, 25 516. 50 
0 Eee $8.25 § 7.75 5 16, 67 5 16. 00 5 16. 50 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
et Me ee duet = wancedens 8. 00 7. 25 (1) 16.17 16. 67 
. CIES RSS Sa pe 2 8. 00 7. 25 (1) 16.17 16. 67 
8 EASE. Se oe 5. 50 4. 94 11. 39 10. 96 11. 91 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a IR SRI stead Spe alaptea st set 14. 50 14. 60 14. 60 
‘ i AEE Se RRS? GRAS O88 eT ERS SEP SCAT 14.15 14.15 14.15 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
gery Re eer ees 8. 44 7.74 17. 20 16. 95 17. 33 
i tenkinwncesinnsporeenail , 8.68 7. 99 16. 95 16. 70 17. 08 
DMO bec blit OAL eck 3. 36 3. 04 6. 53 6. 42 7.19 
) Insufficient data. 
? Per ton of 


2,240 pounds. 
* Per. 10-barrel tot (1,800 pounds) 
Pp ton adits ] | ged for “‘b N b basketi 
ov ceRts Der onal jis char or ‘‘binning.’”’ Most customers require binning or basketi 
the coal into the cellar. “ Ye f , 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Hous} 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, NOVEMBER 15, 1925, AND OCTOBER 


1OLNH 




















NOVEMBER 15, 1926—Continued — 
clit ; = 
1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal spemaeeen ERR sex or By — — win 
| Jan.15 | July 15 Nov.15 | Oct.15 
. Ra evans - | diana PBR EY 32%... 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 

SE ORS Teen eee | $9. 20 | $9. 05 $18. 10 $18. 10 $18.10 

_ ME avn é cpnrbbscnndelGiedes | 9. 45 | 9. 30 | 18. 04 17. 95 | 17 45 

Bituminous -------.-..----- ae ae 6. OF 6. 04 11. 88 | 11,63 | 12 9 
Salt Lake City, Utah: He 

Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___-__.____- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 | 18. 00 

_ Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____.-......-.-. 11. 00 11. 50 | 18. 00 18. 00 18. 00 

Bituminous - -_---- ee ae 5, 64 5. 46 8. 41 8. 47 8. 4 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

New Mexico anthracite— 
ie RR ar Se 17. 00 17. 00 | 25. 50 25. 50 25.50 

Colorado anthracite— | | 
MS RE 2 occ ak hanna ulldbel 17.00 | 17. 00 | 25. 00 25. 00 25,00 

ce sp — gag 12. 00 | 12. 00 | 16. 61 16. 61 16.67 

Savannah, Ga.: 

FEE ie, SE eS OE TE ENR SRC Rear ee 611.75 612.00 14,95 

Scranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tear eae i Ae ES HER 4. 25 | 4.31 (1) 11.00 11.00 
cnc s oth higennesapdingindl 4.50 | 4. 56 (1) 10. 67 10, 67 

Seattle, Wash.: 
IE 4, ab vin deen hatennaeinnibatinga 7. 63 | 7. 70 9. 84 10. 35 | 0, 42 
Springfield, Ill: 
ISIE FeO Sede. SER Rey ee A” a Ph eS 4. 38 4. 38 4 38 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
| sehen te SSS See 27.50| 27.38) 215.92] 215.88 95 
fF RRRESSEETE CP SY eee ana 27.65 27. 53 215.75 215. 53 5. 59 

Bituminous— 

Prepared sizes, low volatile___...__|_......._-_- ‘aad see ord 214. 33 211.92 3. 3 
Prepared sizes, high volatile_______|__.....____- Sabre Ae tae 29.88 28.75 0 
Run of mine, mixed_-_-_--_.--.-___- SRS I oP rs eta 28.00 | 28.00 4 (y 











1 Insufficient data. 

2 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

6 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


& 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in November, 1926 


HE general level of wholesale prices in November was below that 
| of October, according to information collected in representa- 
tive markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
which siblibdlen 404 commodities or price series, registered 148.1 for 
November as compared with 149.7 for the month before, a decline 
of 1 per cent. Compared with November, 1925, with an index 
number of 157.7, there was a decrease of over 6 per cent. 

The prices of farm products in general were over 3 per cent !ower 
than in October, due mainly to declines in prices of corn, wihieut, 
cattle, hogs, cotton, and hides. Foods and clothing materials also 
were slightly lower in price, as were chemicals and drugs and misce'- 
laneous commodities. Practically no change was shown for metals 
and house-furnishing goods, but fuels and building materials were 
higher. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparab!: 10° 
formation for October and November was collected, increases were 
shown in 76 instances and decreases in 143 instances, In 19 
instances no change in price was reported. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


























[1913 = 100.0] 
| 1995 
\ : November, = 
Commodity group | 1925 
| October November 
Farm POG@Rie sickens W<.0-~35- <i SA Rets i : | 153. 9 1138.4 134. 6 
Foods . -ssuebepeteesa~ cc cwnncesencncetoeceesesontoeee 160. 2 152.0 151.1 
Clot isnt Rn dete pictwndh nn nstwesbditinabearabaes 187.9 171.5 169. 9 
Buels.;.. cia eatin < 5a lotta hs bade th oa. melee 174. 8 184. 4 190. 2 
Metals and metal products _-..____.._-.___-- Petting Soot 129. 8 126. 7 126. 5 
Building materials... --._-- aes: ape Pa ao A a 3 175. 6 172. 1 174.0 
Che might les S055. 5 SS oo ono cies 32s 135. 4 129. 3 128. 5 
Ti ouse- GCG Ss oo once ee hie eee: 165. 9 160. 3 159. 9 
Miscellaneous - - ----- Ft eg ORE | TA a ee Rally cide! ee SE 142.0 118. 6 117.7 
All couse 880005 a oe oe Aes 157.7 149, 7 148. 1 
Ratha 20, ie oc cose bles 159. 8 152. 4 150. 1 
PrQ ss 3 cin ob cae aks can ctiandeens cease 135. 0 | 127.1 126. 1 
Consumers’ goods ?____...._____- tathe ‘ e 23 168. 1 | 159. 8 158. 7 
1 Revised. ? Federal Reserve Board grouping. 


Comparing prices in November with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that large decreases 
took place in farm products, clothing materials, and miscellaneous 
commodities, with smaller decreases in foods, metals, chemicals and 
drugs, and house-furnishing goods. A slight decrease was shown 
for building materials, while fuels averaged nearly 9 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding month of last year. 





Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United 
States and in Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
ck countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cases 
to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which 
is used in other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa- 
tion for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown in 
the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
With one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES A} 


COUNTRIES 


Number of 
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PRICES IN THE UNITED SLrATES AND IN OTHER 
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COUNTRIES—Continued 
United 
Nether- | ,, Switzer- 
Italy lands Norway| Sweden land — 


India 
South 
: (Bom- 
Africa bay) 


Aus- 
tralia 
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= 3 ( Prob ~ 
an 29 (27 " 
char- foods) Foods | tuel and 
coal light) 


Foods 


21 foods 


24 foods 


17 foods 


46 foods 


groceries 


59 foods 
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of Na- | Central Central 

tional Bureau | Bureau | Social 
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Ministry 
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July, 
1914 


July, 
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July, 
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REESE 
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BEES 


EESSEBESE 

















609 

609 

610. 157 284 171 
606 155 276 170 
600 154 265 169 
602 152 261 169 
605 152 260 169 
619 152 254 170 
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121 155 151 
124 153 152 
123 151 154 
122 149 155 
120 152 156 
119 147 156 
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Cost of Living in Peking, China’ 


COMPARISON of the 1924 standard of living in Peking, 
China, with that of previous years has been made rece tly. 
which shows some of the economic problems of Peking wori- 

ers during the past 25 years. This study is the first of the 
kind to be made; and although it covers only a small part of the 
field, and that not exhaustively, it is considered sufficiently com) lete 
to furnish the basis for at least tentative conclusions. 

The standard of living studied is that of the Peking laborers— 
artisans and coolies—whose wages are $160 or less a year. The 
period from 1900 to 1924 was chosen for the study, as a 25-year 
period was considered sufficiently long to bring out possible long. 
time and perhaps periodic price fluctuations. It is the custom to 
keep account books in Pekimg stores over a long period of years, 
some stores having complete sets of account books covering more 
than 100 years, and it was this custom which made this study pos- 
sible. The greatest problem was found to be to induce the store 
managers to allow the use of their account books, as many managers 
consider it an insult to be asked to show them, and even the owners 
are allowed to see the books only when the manager of the store 
makes his report to them. It was necessary, therefore, to overcome 
a certain amount of suspicion on the part of the managers, who found 
it very difficult to understand why anyone should want to study old 
accounts. 

Prices secured from various sources included wholesale and retail 
prices of various grains and flour, coal, and cloth, while cost-of-living 
indexes were computed based on several budgetary studies which 
had been made in Peking. 

One of the largest items in the diet of the Peking workingman is a 
flour made of a mixture of yellow bean flour and mullet flour with the 
addition, in the cheaper grades, of corn flour, rice being a less impor- 
tant article of his diet on account of its cost. Pork and mutton are 
both eaten by the working people, although many of them hive 
meat only on special feast days. A great variety of oils, sauces, and 
condiments are used in Chinese cooking, but workmen, because of 
the cost, use ordinarily only sesamum oil or peanut oil, salt, a sulty 
yellow sauce made from beans, and salt turnip. 

Most of the clothing worn by Peking workers is made in the home 
or is secondhand, so that the cost of clothing is in general the cost 
of the cloth. : 

The fuel used is coal dust made into a kind of briquet. 


Price Fluctuations 


STupyY of price fluctuations of grains and cereals in Peking shows 

that the Peking prices depend largely upon the weather, the 
character of the harvest, and the means of transportation. ‘lhe 
political events of the period—the Boxer rebellion, the deposition 
and attempted restoration of the Emperor, the establishment of the 
Republic, and three civil wars—have all influenced prices thro izh 
their effects on the harvest and on transportation. 





! Prices, wages, and the standard of living in Peking, 1900-1924, by T. P. Meng and 8. D. (i nble. 
Special supplement to the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, July, 1926. 
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‘he price of wheat flour in December, 1924, averaged $8.27? per 
hundred catties,? which was 42 per cent higher than in January, 1900, 
and 49 per cent more than the average price in 1913. The price of 
rice averaged $9 per 100 catties in December, 1924, which was 53 
per cent higher than in 1913. The average price of pork in 1924 
was $19 per 100 catties, as compared with $9.45 in 1900, while mutton 
in 1924 cost $16 per 100 catties. The condiments used in cooking 
also showed the same upward trend. The prices of all these commodi- 
ties showed decided fluctuations during the 25-year period, wholesale 
prices Showing in general more decided changes than retail prices. 
The price of coal varied considerably, but there was a steady decline 
from 1910 to 1917. In 1924 it rose rapidly, and in December it was 
$5.80 per thousand catties, which was the highest price in 25 years, 
and by the end of 1925 the price had reached $7. 


Cost of Living 


[HE distribution of the different items of the family budget as 
determined by a combination of seven different budgetary 
studies which have been made in Peking was as follows: Food, 70 
per cent; clothing, 12 per cent; rent, 8 per cent; light and fuel, 
5 per cent; and miscellaneous, 5 per cent. In computing the index 
numbers, 1913 was takea as the base in order to bring the study in 
line with cost-of-living studies in other countries. One of the most 
striking facts brought out was the similarity in the trend of retail 
prices in the United States and China for the years 1901 to 1914, 
the index numbers being nearly equal in the two countries for that 
period. No comparisons can be made after 1914, on account of the 
effect of the European war. The cost-of-living index number in 
China was under 100 most of the time from 1913 to 1920 and only 
reached 144 in the latter part of 1924. 


Wages 


AN Y study of wages in China involves consideration of rates of 

exchange because of the variations in the value of the currency. 
Workmen are paid in coppers. Throughout the period the copper 
exchange showed a constant depreciation, the number of coppers per 
dollar averaging 76.4 in 1900 and 285.5 in 1925. It is inevitable 
that such depreciation in the currency should be a burden on the 
working people, who at the best are seldom able to secure increases 
which more than offset the changes in the value of the money. 

The wages of masons, carpenters, and sawyers were studied as 
representative of a large group of skilled workers, and the wages of 
coolies as representative of the unskilled. Until the fall of 1924, the 
workers were paid in coppers but the depreciation at that time had 
become so rapid that increases in wages had not kept pace with the 
falling value of the copper money. At that time the guilds decided 
that their wages should be put on a silver basis in order to avoid this 
constant loss. In terms of silver the wages of skilled workers were 
39.3 cents a day in 1900 and 70 cents in 1925, while the wages of 
coolies were 28.8 cents and 45 cents, respectively. These wages 





* Mexican dollar equals approximately 50 cents in United States currency; the exchange rate varies. 
' 100 catties=1333¢ pounds. 
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include the actual wage, a food allowance, and a commission paid to 
the man in charge of the workmen, which amounted to 10 cents jy 
the fall of 1924. 


Conclusions 


[8 SUMMING up the results of the study it is said that there js 
an evident tendency to fix the wages of the unskilled workers, 
even though they are controlled by the guild, at about the subsist- 
ence minimum. Although the wages of skilled building. workers 
are about 70 per cent more than those of the unskilled; they still 
have a difficult economic problem to meet as they have at least four 
months of unemployment on account of weather conditions. The 
wages of the unskilled are so low that a large proportion of the men 
are unmarried while the Income of those who are married must be 
supplemented by the earnings of other members of the family or 
by charity. In spite of living so close to the subsistence: minimum, 
however, it is said that the majority of the workers would rather 
decrease their hours of work than improve the standard of: living. 
















LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Labor Agreements 


Building Trades—Chicago 








HE Building Construction Employers’ Association and the 
f 3 Building Trades Council of Chicago have decided upon a new 
form of contract to take the place of the standard agreement 
drawn up in 1923, which expired in the spring of 1926. The new 
agreement practically establishes the union shop ‘among its signa- 
tories and ends the difficulty over the Landis award. It will cover 
all the building trades, except the carpenters, whose union is not a 
member of the Building Trades Council. 

The agreement does not fix wages or hours, leaving these to be 
settled in the negotiations with the separate trades. The preamble 
states that it is entered into “‘to prevent strikes and lockouts and to 
facilitate peaceful adjustment of grievances and disputes between 
employer and employee in this trade and to prevent waste and 
unnecessary and avoidable delays and expense, and for the further 
purpose of at all times securing for the employer sufficient skilled 
workmen and so far as possible to provide for labor continuous 
employment. ”’ 

The agreement sets forth the accepted principles as to there being 
no limit to be set upon the amount of work a man may do in a day, 
no restriction on the use of machinery, no restriction upon materials 
except those which are prison made, no interference with workmen 
during working hours, no prohibition of the use of apprentices, and 
the recognition of the foreman as the agent of the employer. Its 
most important features are its acceptance of arbitration as its funda- 
mental principle, and its provision for the union shop. Arbitration 
isdealt with at length. The first article declares that the two parties 
to the agreement ‘‘hereby agree that there shall be no lockout by the 
party of the first part, or strikes, stoppages, or the abandonment of 
the work, either individually or collectively, by concerted or separate 
action by the party of the second part, without arbitration of the 
mmatter in dispute as hereinafter provided.’’ This statement is 
laborated elsewhere. 


Articte II. The parties hereto hereby agree that, in manner herein set forth 
sthey will submit to arbitration all grievances and disputes that may arise between 
them and any misunderstanding as to the meaning or intent of all, or any part, 
of this agreement; and they further agree that work will go on undisturbed 
uring such arbitration, and that the decision of the arbitrators shall be final and 
inding on the parties hereto. 

Art. VII, Paracraps 1. This is an arbitration agreement and the intention of 
his agreement is that all disputes must be arbitrated and that the decision of 
‘he arbitrators shall be final and binding upon the parties hereto, and that there 
shall be no abandonment of the work during such arbitration. 


Provision is made for selecting a joint arbitration board, and its 
omposition, its powers, the selection of an umpire, and the method 
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of conducting proceedings before it in case of a disagreement arc vive, 
in much detail. One provision is apparently reminiscent | { jh, 
trouble which arose from an earlier arbitration proceeding: 


PARAGRAPH 7. It is not the intention of this agreement that the ump ’ 
take part in wage negotiations except by mutual consent of both parties hiret, 


The provision which practically unionizes the shops of contracto 
signing the agreement is explicit. 
> 


ArticLe III, Paracrapu 2. This agreement shall not be construed to requir 
the members of the party of the second part to work with nonunion Workme; 
engaged in building construction, nor to work for members of the party of tix 
first part on any building or job for any firm or person having construction wor 
done in Cook County by nonunion workmen, provided the union of the trace j, 
which such nonunion men are working is a member of the Chicago Buildin 
Trades Council which has a similar agreement with a recognized association ¢j 
employers. However, members of the party of the second part shall not |eay, 
the work for at least 48 hours after the facts, with conclusive proof thereo! 
first have been filed with the joint conference board. 

PARAGRAPH 3. Should a union abandon its work without first submitting the 
cause to an arbitration as provided herein, or should its members individ iially o 
collectively or by separate or concerted action, leave the work, the emplover shal 
have the right to fill the places of such men with workmen who will agree to work 
for him, and the party of the second part shall not have the right to strike o 
abandon the work, as provided in paragraph 2 of Article III, because of tle e:ploy- 
ment of such workers. 


, Shall 


It is provided that no worker shall leave his work because non- 
union men are employed on the building or job in some line of work 
other than building construction and also that if the unions are Unable 
to furnish the skilled men needed after 48 hours’ notice, the employer 
shall have the right to take any workers available and the union 


shall issue weekly permits to these men until such time as they can 
themselves furnish the workers needed. 
The agreement is to run until June 1, 1929. 


Awards and Decisions 
Eastern Railroads—Conductors and Trainmen 


HE decision of the arbitrators in the Eastern trainmen’s case was 

* he announced December 1, 1926. This was in relation to an 

increase of wages and certain rules governing work and pxvy o! 

conductors, baggagemen, flagmen, and brakemen members «0! tle 

Order of Railway Conductors and of the Brotherhood of Railroad 

es employed on 50 railroads in the eastern part of the United 
tates. 

Demands for the increases had been submitted to the employer 
several months prior to the enactment of the railway labor |:aw 0! 
1926, and on the enactment of this law the processes therein pro \ ided 
for were adopted. First, an attempt to settle the controversy 
through the agency of boards of adjustment, representing the tw 
parties, and this failing, the second proviso of mediation by the 
United States Board of Mediation was resorted to. This in tum 
was not successful, but an agreement to arbitrate was secured 
Arbitrators were selected by the two groups; the neutral arbit):to" 
selected by these arbitrators, however, declined the appoint ic. 


The neutral members were thereupon appointed by the board of 


mediation. 
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AWARDS AND DECISIONS——-RAILROADS 






dissenting opinion in regard to the amount of increase. 
and the dissenting opinion follow: 


REPORT ANP AWARD OF ARBITKATORS 






the agreement to arbitrate. 


of Mediation appointed William D. Baldwin and Edgar E. Clark. 


working rules as follows: 


Passenger service 






Mile Day 
K Conduct sudué 2050006 Joule sou. Pum oe $0. 05166 $7. 75 
rk Assistant conductors and ticket collectors._________ . 0456 6. 84 
le Baggagemen handling express, dynamo and Govern- 
- Meme aowseut tiie cuebsbcadl sacVverase . 04786 7.18 
Baggagemen handling dynamo and express_-_-_-_-_-_-_-_-_ . 0456 6. 84 
" Baggagemen handling dynamo and Government mail._.. 04506 6. 84 
i Baggagemen handling express and Government mail... 0456 6. 84 
Baggagemen handling either dynamo, express, or Gov- 
CPRGNGE. «idee it Wik eniioulivew soi cee ic . 04333 ~—s 6. 50 
Baggies etwicd t Simei wd Aiielaed dete rcc . 041 6. 16 
Flagmen and brakemen-____.___._........-_----.- . 04 6. 00 






to baggagemen will be added to their rates. 
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The board organized October 27 last, and examined the evidence 
oficred. The men had asked for an increase in pay averaging about 
i9 percent. The board awarded them an increase of 7% per cent 
over the rates in effect November 30, 1926, the increase to date from 
December 1, 1926. The two representatives of the railroad filed a 
The award 


This board of arbitration was created under and in accordance with the pro- 
visions Of the railway labor act, approved May 20, 1926, for the purpose of 
arbitrating questions of rates of pay and certain rules governing work and pay 
upon which the Order of Railway Conductors, representing the conductors, and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, representing the other trainmen and 
the vardmen, and the railroads of the eastern district were unable to agree. 
railroad companies were represented by a conference committee of managers, duly 
authorized to act for them. A list of the railroads so represented is included in 


The 


The railroads selected as arbitrators R. V. Massey and William A. Baldwin. 
The employees selected E. P. Curtis and D. L. Cease. The United States Board 


The matters to be arbitrated were requests for increased rates of pay and 


Month 


$232. 
205. 


215. 
205. 
205. 
205. 


195. 
184. 
180. 


Note.— Where flagmen or brakemen are required to handle baggage, express, 
dynamo, and Government mail, or either of them, the same differential as applies 


as rates shall be as follows: 

an Mile Day 
of ET eT ER Soe yaaa CENT Oe SOD $0. 0774 $7. 74 
) OE TEESE 0 PEE I AE ELE TIM EL . 0624 6. 24 









rates shall be as follows: 





Mile 





Conductors 
il if NIA Eig Nol eR, cy gil aT esa Sei . 0584 











Car retarder operator 








Wo I es fo Soe, See en en ee ohn anes 
the Siig NE AT pel ily tilt tat Ted hie ate sg pis Es eli poppy Mee 
in NNNOOD. ct ee eee. aio She i See ee eek 
ed. 


Other service 
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Day 


Day 


Toe ntie ran macen in watieaditch tia nae as wianal aictere> acta $0. 0734 $7. 34 
5. 84 


50 
20 


40 
20 
20 
20 


00 
80 
00 


For service paid local or way freight rates under schedules now in effect the 


For service paid the through freight rates under schedules now in effect the 








|. The same increases shall apply to milk, mixed, work, miscellaneous, or any 
service not enumerated as are applied to the service in which they are now classi- 
fied. Where there is a separate rate for milk, mixed, work, miscellaneous, or 
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other service it shall be increased in the same amount of money compared wit} 
rates in effect this date as the freight or passenger rate, according to the 
time basis on which it is calculated. 

2. All rates of pay in excess of standard rates and all mountain, desert, or othe; 
differentials to be maintained—that is, the same amount of money now paid j; 
excess of standard rates to be paid in excess of rates which may be agreed 1:0), 

3. The adoption of the rates suggested shall in no case operate to bring a}joy; 
a reduction in compensation now paid. 

4. Literal application of the following language ‘‘In all classes of servic, 
trainmen’s time will commence at the time they are required to report for dut 
and shall continue until the time they are relieved from duty.’” 

A through freight train is one that neither sets off nor picks up cars nor | jads 
or unloads freight en route, nor does station switching. On all other freigh; 
trains trainmen shall be paid not less than local or way freight rates. ; 

6. Not less than one brakeman shall be assigned to every passenger train . 
two or more cars or on other passenger trains of less than two cars that carr 
either baggage, mail, or express matter for distribution. 

7. All rates and rules herein enumerated to be effective as of January 1, 1426. 
except where agreements in effect have been made to a later date. 

The board met and organized on October 27, 1926. Hearings at which evi- 
dence was presented and received began on October 28 and continued unt 
and including November 10. The parties were heard in oral argument 0) 
November 12. 

The railroads estimate that the requests of the employees would, if granted j) 
full, equal an increase of 19 per cent in their pay, which would amount to $3s.- 
000,000 per annum. 

All facts, conditions, and circumstances relied upon in support of the proposals 
of the employees were presented and replied to in evidence and in argument. [i 
is not contended that these railroads can not afford to bear some increase in the 
wages of these employees. 

After full consideration of all of the conditions and circumstances presented j 
the record, and of the peculiar, exacting, hazardous, and responsible character o/ 
— services performed by these employees, the board adjudges and awards a: 

ollows: 

The standard rates of pay per mile, per day, and per month for conductors, 
_ assistant conductors, ticket collectors, train baggagemen, train flagmen, and 

brakemen in passenger service; for conductors and brakemen in local or way 
freight service; for conductors and brakemen in through freight service; for yard 
conductors or foremen; for yard brakemen or helpers; and for switchtenders 
shall be increased 744 per cent over the rates in effect on November 30, 1926. 

In applying the 7% per cent increase the daily rates will be used as bases 
Mileage rates will be determined by dividing the new daily rates by 150 and 100 
for passenger and freight service, respectively, and monthly rates will be ceter- 
mined by multiplying the new daily rates by 30. 

Car retarder operators shall be paid 80 cents per day more than the rate herei 
fixed for yard conductors or foremen. 

Train baggagemen required to handle express shall be paid 34 cents per day 
more than the rate per day herein fixed for train baggagemen. 

Train baggagemen required to handle United States mail shall be paid 34 cets 
per day more than the rate per day herein fixed for train baggagemen. 

Train baggagemen required to handle both express and United States mai 
shall be paid 68 cents per day more than the rate per day herein fixed for trait 
baggagemen. 

Train baggagemen required to handle dynamo shall be paid 34 cents per (a) 
more than the rate per day herein fixed for train baggagemen. 

Train baggagemen required to handle dynamo and express or United Staies 
mail shall be paid 68 cents per day more than the rate per day herein fixe: for 
train baggagemen. If required to handle dynamo and express and United 
States mail he shall be paid $1.02 more per day than the rate per day hereil 
fixed for train baggagemen. 

The extra allowance for baggagemen handling United States mail wil! not 
apply when the amount of such mail handled does not exceed in volume betwee! 
any two points that provided for the minimum space that can be authorized 
by the Post Office Department, viz, 3 feet or its equivalent, 54 sacks or pi ces. 
Loading United States mail into car, storing it in car, sorting it en route, 0 
unloading it at intermediate or terminal points will constitute ‘‘ handling” wider 
this rule. The extra allowance for handling United States mail will not apply 
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whe ‘ston ’’ mail is in charge of the baggageman, provided he is not required 

; undle’ 10. 
aay » extra allowances for handling dynamo, express, and/or United States mail 
by train baggagemen will apply to other trainmen who may be assigned regularly 
or temporarily to that work. 

On the adoption of the above award covering rates of pay W. D. Baldwin, 
Clark, Curtis, and Cease voted in the affirmative. Massey and W. A. Baldwin 
yoted in the negative. 

On the proposed rules submitted the board adjudges and awards as follows: 

Rule 1 shall read: 

“The same increases shall apply to milk, mixed, work, miscellaneous, or any 
service not enumerated as are applied to the service in which they are now 


© classified. Where there is a separate rate for milk, mixed, work, miscellaneous, 


or other service it shall be increased in the same amount of money compared 
with rates in effect on November 30, 1926, as the freight or passenger rate, 
according to the overtime basis on which it is calculated.”’ 

Rule 2 shall read: 


“All rates of pay in excess of standard rates, including daily and monthly 


» guarantees, and all mountain, desert, or other differentials shall be maintained; 


that is, the same amount of money now paid in excess of standard rates shall be 
paid in exeess Of rates which are herein awarded.” 
Rule 3 shall read: 


“The adoption of the rates herein awarded shall in no case operate to bring 


about a reduction in rates now paid.”’ 


Rule 4: The request submitted under this head is for enforcement of a rule 
that is very general in the pay schedules of these railroads. It is not suggested 
that the language of the rule is ambiguous nor is any change in the wording of 
the rule sought. The board is not clothed with police powers to enforce this or 
any other pay schedule rule. 

Rule 5 shall read: 

“Trainmen in through or irregular freight service required to pick up and/or 
set off a car or cars at four (4) or more points during any one trip or tour of 
duty will be paid local freight rates for the entire service performed. Stops 
made (1) at first point to pick up cars other than cabin or caboose, and at last 
point to set off cars other than cabin or caboose; (2) at foreign line: junction 


' points, not exceeding four in number, when interchange cars only are picked up 


and/or set off; (3) for setting off defective cars; (4) doubling hills; (5) for set- 
ting out cars or picking up cars (but not setting out and picking up at the same 
point) for the purpose of adjusting the tonnage of the train to established engine 
ratings, will not be counted as stops under this rule. 

“Except as provided in (5) a stop covers picking up and/or setting off cars 
at one point between the time train is stopped and the entire train is coupled 
up and ready to start. 

‘ Trainmen required to load or unload freight or to do station switching will 
be paid local or way freight rates. Switching necessary in picking up cars will 
not be considered ‘station switching.’ Switching for the purpose of placing 
at loading or unloading places cars other than cars loaded with livestock or 
highly perishable freight will be considered ‘station switching.’ If, in order 
10 set Out car or cars clear of main line, it is necessary to move from ‘spot’ a car 
or cars that are set for loading or unloading, such car or cars wil! be replaced 
on ‘spot’ and so doing will not be considered ‘station switching.’ ”’ 

Rule 6: This request is denied. 

Rule 7: The rates of pay and the rules embraced in this award shall be made 
elective as of December 1, 1926. 

On the adoption of the rules above awarded, the vote of the board was unani- 
mous, except that W. A. Baldwin voted no on Rule 2. 


DISSENTING OPINION 


While conceding that the peculiar characteristics of the work of train service 
employees, as to the elements of responsibility, hazard and away-from-home 
expense differentiate them from other classes of employees, this situation has been 
‘invariably recognized and compensated in previous arbitration awards and adjust- 
ents, and we hold that evidence and argument utterly failed to support any 
claims of unfavorable change of conditions or bring forth new factors that would 
ustly increased rates of pay at this time. 
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The employees endeavored to show that as a result of the increasing nu: 
cars in a train, there is additional responsibility of a hazard to the train e:.,))\,.. 
ees—whereas testimony supported by official records compiled by the Inte rsts), 
Commerce Commission was presented by the carriers showing that in the ¢..s1,, 
territory the average train length has increased but 4.3 cars from 1920 to 1 
of 1925; that much of this moderate increase has resulted from substitution « 
powerful locomotives on those parts of the roads that have the most unfa\ ja), 
grades; and that the present average trains of such districts are far beliw t), 
average train handled for many years by the smaller locomotives on the sv-a||e; 
level districts; that such additional responsibility, if any, from added units to ¢}, 
average train is more than offset by the improved standards of rolling equi) me; 
and track design, maintenance, and inspection; by automatic block signals 4), 
additional main and passing tracks that reduce delays and necessity for train orders 
by the use of telephones in substitution for the telegraph; by automatic trai, 
control, modern interlocking at railroad crossings and main track connecticys: 
and, finally, omitting much more that is equally important and obvious—})y +}; 
decreased average time to complete a freight run. . 

That these improved facilities have decreased the occupational hazard \j 
employees in train service is evident, and this is clearly set forth in the oflicia) 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission which show that in the perio( 
during which the train length has increased, there has been a marked and cop. 
sistent decrease in the casualty ratio. 

As to the claim that increased productivity of the individual resulting froy 
longer and heavier trains and increased train speed warrants additional com )ciisg- 
tion—it was shown that the carriers of the eastern district have since 1921 ey. 
pended approximately $928,000,000 for heavier locomotives, improved car ¢ \\\ip- 
ment, grade reductions, additional main and running tracks, automatic signa!s ai 
train controls, heavier raiJs, better ballast, improved interlocking, grade crissing 
eliminations, fuel and labor saving devices, improved terminal facilities, al] cv». 
tributing to increased efficiency in operation and service without additional effort 
or burden to these employees; and that from such savings as have resulted, thes 
employees are now getting a liberal share as compared with the investors. 

There has been such a remarkable improvement to the plants and in the financial 
results of these eastern carriers since the return to private operation in 1920, that 
the public generally, and many of the employees, are misled to the belief that the 
railroads have been enjoying unprecedented prosperity and are in a position 
to make liberal concessions in many ways, without jeopardizing their ability to 
provide efficient transportation service. That this is far from the fact is indicated 
by the evidence in this case. 

The eastern carriers in 1925 earned 5.13 per cent on thei: investment in road and 
equipment, as compared with 5.74 per cent in 1916. In 1921, but 2.76 per cent 
was earned. 

The total deficiency in the net railway operating income of these carriers, !)ased 
on 5.75 per cent, aggregates from 1921 to the end of 1925 the sum of $824,706 347. 

Since 1921, freight rates have been reduced to such a considerable extent that 
based upon traffic handled by these carriers in the year 1925, there was saved to the 
shippers the substantial sum of $244,117,679. 

Resulting from the operations of the year 1925 (a year of prosperous business 
conditions) the eastern carriers were able to pay to the stockholders in dividends 
but 4.61 per cent, while interest paid on funded debt was 4.71 per cent. 

With the necessity facing the carriers for continuing large expenditures in order 
to provide safe, efficient and economical transportation, their financial credit mus! 
be such as to make investment in their stocks attractive to the public. 

Considering the foregoing pertinent facts, together with the liberal prop: rtion 
of earnings of the carriers which these classes of employees are now receivil'g, W¢ 
can not concur in the decision of the majority, and therefore, dissent there{rou. 
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Agreement in English Building Industry 


ry HE threat of serious difficulties in the English building industry 


| seems to have been averted by the adoption in September of 
a new agreement, signed by the principal organizations of 
erployers and employees, of which a summary is given in the Min- 
istry of Labor Gazette for October, 1922, and also in the Monthly 
Circular of the Labor Research Department, September, 1926. 

Under this agreement hours and wage rates, rates for overtime 
ali r night work, - and special allowances for traveling and lodging are 
to be determined on a national basis, but other conditions may be 
decided loeally. A national joint council is to carry out the provi- 
sions of the agreement and to deal with all questions which may 
arise concerning wages and hours. Flexibility is secured by giving 
this council power to vary, under certain conditions, the provisions 
above mentioned. Wages for craftsmen are divided into ten grades, 
according to the locality, varying from 1s. 3}4d.' per bour in the 
lowest grade to 1s. 8d. per hour in the highest, with a provision that 
the wages of laborers must under no condition be less than 75 per 
cent of the craftsman’s standard hour rate. These wages may be 
adjusted by the following method: 

In regard to wages the council is to review the position at its statutory meet- 
ing in January of each year. For this purpose the existing rates of wages, as 
fixed for the various grades of towns, are assumed to correspond to a cost of 
living figure of 78. For each variation of 64% points from this figure, taking the 
average of the index numbers from January to December, rates of wages shall 
be varied by 44d. per hour. Provision is made, however, whereby exceptional 
or differential rates of wages, having been agreed to by regional joint committees, 
may be submitted for approval to the national council. Applications from 
towns for a variation in their grading are to be referred to a commission which 
will make recommendations to the council. 

Rules concerning working conditions other than wages may be 
varied by the regional joint committees, subject to approval by the 
national council. Hours are to be 44 a week, except that during 
the period when daylight saving, known in England as ‘‘summer 
time,” prevails they may be extended to 461% a week. It is pro- 
vided, however, that in any town or area the 44-hour week may be 
maintained throughout the year by mutual consent of employers 
and employees. 


An “addendum agreement’’ provides that existing rates of wages shall be 
stabilized until August 1, 1927, unless and except to the extent that they may 
be varied by the council, for a period not exceeding 12 months following applica- 
tion from regional joint ‘committees for exceptional rates in respect of a defined 
distriet. Existing applications for Se sage | of towns are to be adjudicated 
upon, but no further ai 5 PET will be dealt with until October, 1927. 








' At par shilling = 24.33 cents, meanest 03 cents; endian rate is approximately at par. 
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Statistics of Immigration for October, 1926 


By J. J. Kounna, Curer Srarisrician U. 8. Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for October, 1926, show 56,587 aliens admitted to the 
United States, comprising 34,528 immigrants or newcomers for 
permanent residence in this country and 22,059 nonimmigrants 

or visitors. While this number of newcomers is less than that for the 
previous month, it is an increase over that for October, 1925, when 
28,685 immigrant aliens entered the country. This increase is largely 
due to many aliens charged to the quota who are now arriving soon 
after securing visas abroad. In October, 1925, only 15,961 quota 
aliens entered, while during October last 18,024 aliens of this class 
were admitted. The said increase is also due to the present large 
incoming movement from Mexico, 4,783 immigrant aliens coming from 
that country in October, 1926, compared to only 1,919 from the same 
source during the same month of the previous year. 

Alien departures during October, 1926, numbered 19,180, this, like 
the admissions, being a decrease from the previous month when 
23,026 aliens left the United States. Over two-thirds, or 13,803, of 
the October departures were aliens of the nonemigrant class and 
9,969 of these were here less than a year. The largest number of 
these visitors returned to Cuba, England, and Canada, 1,643, 1,277 
and 1,197, respectively, going to these three countries; while 797 
went to Australia and New Zealand; 649 to Asia; 756 to the West 
Indies (other than Cuba); 419 to South America; 315 to Central 
America; 301 to Mexico; 400 to Germany; and 252 to Italy.” The 
rest of these nonemigrant aliens leaving this month after a short stay 
in the United States were scattered among the other countries. 

Of the 5,377 emigrant aliens departed during October, 1926, hav- 
ing been in the United States for a period longer than one year and 
having left to make their homes abroad again, 3,729 went to Europe. 
Italy continues to receive the largest number of the emigrants leaving 
the United States, 1,377 going to that country for intended future 

rmanent residence; while only 828 left for countries on the Western 

emisphere; 759 for Asia; and 61 for Africa, Australia, and the 
Pacific Islands. 

The principal races contributing immigrant aliens during Octoler, 
1926, were the German (6,452), Irish (5,440), Mexican (4,759), 
— (4,512), Scotch (3,548), French (2,052), Scandinavian (1,87), 
Italian (1,609), and Hebrew (1,084). The men continue to out- 
number the women among the new arrivals, 18,549 of the October 
immigrants being males and 15,979 females; and less than one-sixth 
of the total for the month were children, 5,553 of these immigrants 
being under 16 years of age; while 25,923 were in the prime of life 
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ranging in age from 16 to 44 years; and 3,052 were 45 years of age and 
ove! 

Deportations in October last jumped to 1,100, an increase of 215 
over the previous month and 191 more than the number of aliens 
deported in October, 1925. Of the 1,100 deportees for October last 
502 entered the country: without visas, 105 were unable to read (over 
16 years of age), 91 were found mentally or physically defective or 
afflicted with a contagious disease, 65 were criminals, and 53 were of 
the immoral classes. The remaining 284 aliens returned this month 
to the countries from which they came were deported for miscellane- 
ous other causes under the general immigration laws. 

Over one-half of the number of aliens deported this month were 
sent to countries on the Western Hemisphere, 267 going to Canada, 
952 to Mexico, and 73 to the West Indies and to Central and South 
America. Europe received 462 of these October deportees, while 46 
were sent to Asia, Africa, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 

During the four months ended October 31, 1926, a total of 205,696 
aliens were admitted to the United States, compared to 170,154 for 
the same period of the previous year, the increase being divided 
among nearly all the admissible classes under the immigration act of 
1924, particularly the nonquota immigrant. Of the number ad- 
mitted from July to October last, 117,176 were nonquota immigrants, 
including 63,916 natives of nonquota countries and 43,130 returning 
residents; 53,237 were immigrants charged to the quota, and 35,283 
were visitors for business or pleasure, transits, and others of the non- 
immigrant class under the act. 


TaBLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 TO 


OCTOBER 831, 1926 











Inward Outward 

















| - 
; Aliens admitted United aaaael Aliens departed | United asa 
Period | — from States after 
~ ema | rotal | enter- . cill- | Total | land- 
' ™ Ph J i 
| Imii- pad ne Total ry ing? | Emi- — Total roy ing ? 
grant , ‘ é 


grant rived grant) pant parted 





1926 
July. 
August 
September _. 5, 
October . = 34, 


16, 096| 38,379} 25,981] 64,360] 1,746] 7,052] 17,970} 25,022 60, 223] 85,245} 816 
3| 20, 467| 49,753) 52, 683/102, 436) 1, 601] 7,376) 15, 410| 22,786] 42, 248) 65,034) 1, 121 

25, 680} 60,977| 71, 268132, 245} 1, 817| 6, 634| 16, 392| 23,026] 26,268] 49,294) 885 
22, 059| 56, 587| 34, 176) 90, 763! 1, 566] 5, 377| 13. 803) 19, 180} 18, 150] 37,330] 1, 100 




















SABES 
PEEL 











Total. . ./121, 394) 84, 302,205, 696) 184, 108 389, 804 6, 730}26, 439) 63, 575, 90,014) 146, 889]236, 903| 3, 922 
! 














' These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


_* These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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TABLE 2.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIE 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1926, AND FROM J 
BER 31, 1926, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 


Immigrant E migr 


Race or people 


July to 
rh October, October, 


1926 1926 


African (black) 
Armenian 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)_____- 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 
Chinese ___- =i Oe eke 
Croatian and Slovenian . 
Cuban = 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, ‘and Herzegovi inian . _- PLP ee F 20 
Dutch and Flemish - ‘ E esee : 
East Indian_.__. or angele pate ant 29 
English - iba. “<2 AGL Joe ebb hehe Fe 
Finnish -_. : "235 
French __. 
German__. oye oe | 
Greek_. eral tat | ‘ $15 
Hebrew : : 7 3, 264 
Irish _ _. 
Italian (north) " 323 
Italian (south) 
Japanese - i 
Korean Ez 24 
Lithuanian 184 11 
Magyar elit <] : 388 44 
i 22, : 233 
Pacifie Islander . l 5 l 
SUR ei rages Sees Beas 571 , 445 217 
Portuguese ‘ 97 312 93 
Rumanian : 3 re PU ie 29 122 103 
: bavwinhli 108 | 399 45 
Ruthenian (Russniak) - --_...-.-..--.-..-- 34  § fete 
Scandinavian — egians, ee and Sw edes) 1, 897 6, 093 239 
Seotch - ee tee ee sg = 3, 548 10, 363 141 
Slovak -__..-.-- ade 34 115 32 
Spanish _- Drie cain i = 91 373 168 
Spanish American _ : 222 . 284 144 
Syrian 56 268 17 
Turkish 10 | 43 i) 
a 151 472 9 
West Indian (except Cuban) 2 42 | 149 60 
Other peoples : 46 | 185 11 











34,528 | 121, 304 | 5, 377 | 


ka ah eS tha, FS | to Ai 18, 549 68,432 ° 3,861 | 
Female 15, 979 52, 962 | 1, 516 











Under 16 years..............- Se eee ee 5, 553 19, 222 | 234 
; 25, 923 91, 161 3, 737 
3,062) 11, 011 1, 406 
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T:sLE3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
VND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 


[EF UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 
1926, BY COUNTRY. 


1926, AND FROM JULY 


[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 


Country 


Immi 





igrant 





iC 
| 


i TO OCTOBER 








Emigrant 


















































* July to ? July to 
—— | sea Oster, October, 
| 5 1926 
| 

A DaMGRenitite ic ctoo> ene ds-cdcccnbegnaceuedsouisn ss 24 89 16 108 
SUE re bieninne so adn asp aie a«Bandocdasadsignnd 116 304 16 174 
DolgWi hs cauesece atUCtN 2 2 pawhatedaleusuebl Lanes 67 270 35 184 
Bul Gee aces SEL ni oo pete tatbwe dines woh cae 42 118 6 73 
Code. .............0 en... 348 | 1, 228 154 | 811 
Dn cit i ccircinirinseunikc nquid aint mursipawutnaaareezt 48 | 100.4. coco | 2 
i000 AG Ne SSRN: Se ane Smee 316 | S84 46 194 
Rot ON hig aot ii eee aad wh oon atin ive paeeon 18 | EAS 7 
Finlanéi4.-...-.~.-% et 2 PES A ET tee 50 | 161 21 | 134 
France, including C | GES Ts EE ES RMT 65." 75 | 1, 540 85 550 
eee SIRES DE: a 0) RAL BX 5, 507 | 14, 806 209 | 1, 274 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
| SD, SEES BR cae” es et eee fee 2 1, 100 3, 361 315 | 2, 027 
Northern Ireland____________.- Pele Fi gS HE 38 | 91 ) 102 
Sl tia BE FSR = Ci ae 3. 5 iene hs S 1, 751 | 4,348 111 880 
Wieee..-... en ~ ase ebntn tidak aeeoowienna 112 390 2 16 
CrOORG ri ao be oon 9 on oh She oc boda na ocawsien el 228 686 265 1, 316 
SS Ee a eS a ee Oe 105 | 309 39 315 
Srisls WIR oC h shan ach kee ated odes ekctce 3, 580 | 11, 128 7 518 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia___..............___- 1, 426 | 5, 988 1,377 6, 138 
Fee MT OT a Sat & SAC! Raa eed, Saline 53 | 172 2 8 
eS SE ER SS, Pee =a of a na ee a LA 73 206 8 176 
ET Se I IR Bk eee aS _seearemeae’ 4 5 9 14 3 4 
Wolters «5 05. S25 sh eek ee 187 596 25 137 
ug) RS EL 2S heer hy SE Oh 547 1, 829 129 458 
OM ee Shs ono Snake Laci veondatuaeincadgbiece 1, 020 2, 629 213 1, 240 

Portugal, including Azores, Cape ; ca and Madeira | 
Islands. Oo ¥ REA FS PRRs Shs Se 67 204 90 885 
Rumania. ae. e Reronet B . F eee 2S 133 356 107 550 
i Se SS ts ee oS ee ey Be 138 404 12 100 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands__________ 53 198 127 814 
Swot i hats 2c ba cn dts Se. LS 828 2, 601 47 297 
tC RPS? COS Be A Sate Os See ! 24 305 811 32 214 
ey eyes oe ak eee: SF ea 1 Sa 27 | 76 2 12 
Pi SEES Ot IR ange DE nr pores Oe 110 | 409 147 7 
SE, ee ok 2, 5 SEN Oe Pere ae 52 | 168 1 3 
cl, RR ph. eee oe ene a 18, 953 | 56, 533 3, 729 20, 558 
Pe ET, «SEE RR 2 SE eee Sk ee Se” RO ge 5 4 14 
Ohi eres SS a ee echt baht eee 133 | 717 561 1, 528 
es SE eS Re Ce ie aes cb emg Os © 3 8 | 54 4 52 
a RS oy Sees or, Seeses Seige aks 79 | 303 137 394 
aR fe PS © ce 39 151 22 91 
REET | PemIRPESRRR © <> EPS Os “Se Cg We his eer a 4 | ll 4 16 
pS SSE St ee ae eregages yt ee oye 36 | 199 19 72 
cy titi«C Se I FC TE 2 | 18 3 34 
OR Bg tt aS a 22 | 98 5 2B 
Tee... So. ts ei Se To Sa See Te 323 | 1, 556 759 2, 224 
| Nig En Be ME: eae See aL Sa 9, 295 | 35, 324 109 582 
ss (‘ws TE RS ate RE, ARR TS 334 1, 068 | 13 111 
SE aE eS Se es A eames pe , 783 | 22, 696 | 232 847 
Cuba. a ee ae 84 1, 218 91 441 
Other West Indies _ SERN ae Gee ee ee 91_ 356 | 184 662 
ys i(ai(‘«é‘“ SS ch I oe RS ST I a | 52 | 80 | 3 5 
Ota? Gi NO on sodden dn ans ae bn <cncnnpate 88 | 631 | 50 222 
Dredg es a ss | Soe nk hina deen cathe 119 | 426 32 79 
COCR Ie ee ene caw eus 237 | 976 | 114 431 
j 

NS ne Ge Se. 15, 083 | 62, 775 | 828 3, 380 
iy ee ae Be CT eee SE eae I aes 38 __ » RRR eeres 9 
i REE RI SS SE a! eS 25 120 3 28 
Pl ee ae 63 176 34 162 
ok 0Cti‘<“‘“;«édNRRE EE OS | Ee 38 111 24 62 
Ot hea Sip UN a em erg sz doe Sol | 5 gS Seen eae 16 
ea Eee See Loe oe | 169 530 61 277 
Grand total, all countries... ...................- 34, 528 121, 394 5, 377 26, 439 
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TaBLeE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRAT 
ACT OF 1924 DURING OCTOBER, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO OCTOBER 31, 192 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 
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{Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant 
not charged to the quota] 


alier 


Admitted 


| 


Nonimmigrant 


Country or area of birth 


A ustria 


Bulgaria_- 

Czechoslovakia____- 

Danzig, Free City of- 

Denmark _- 

Estonia_ - 

Finland - 

France- 

Germany _. ; 

Great Britain and 

Ireland: 

England__.- 
Northern Ireland_. 
Scotland _____- 


Hungary ee a ee 
Iceland 


Liechtenstein__-_- 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 


Netherlands. 


aaa. : 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Russi: 1 

San Marino__-. 
Spain___. ~ 
Sweden___- 
Switzerland. ______- 
Turkey in Europe_. 
Yugoslavia. _._..__- 
Other Europe- ---_- 


Total, Europe 
A fghanistan 
Armenia._..._______- 


apeeee.....-» 


Iraq (Mesopotamia) - 
Japan _ _- “ee 
‘Muscat __- 


Palestine Roe 


Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 


Annual 
quota 





100 
473 
100 
28, 567 
1 3, 845 | 
142 | 
100 | 
344 | 
100 
100 | 
1 1, 648 | 
6, 453 | 
5, 982 
1 503 
603 
1 2, 248 | 
100 
1131 | 
9, 561 | 
2, O81 | 
1 100 
671 | 
(1) 


Quota immigrant 


July to 
October, 
1926 


October, 
1926 


71 
78 
769 
757 
35 
254 
&2 


} 


—— ce Soe 


i 


| 


and 


nonquota 





immigrant 


July to 
October, 
1926 


307 
2 
710 
757 
92 
785 
27 
966 
57 
902 
869 
), 821 


8YY 
256 
104 
502 
447 
847 
11 
, 989 
332 
136 
351 
64 
2 
134 
918 
503 
948 
783 | 
111 | 
. t 
24 | 
990 | 
, 290 
528 | 
002 


76 








1 161; 422 | 


100 
100 
124 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 | 
100 | 
100 
100 

(1) 

() 


52, 172 





36, 443 | 


212 





October, 
1926 


61 | 


1 
246 
214 

31 
513 

4 

236 

14 
323 
794 
158 


057 
46 


19,273 | 





Total | 
during | ange 
October, | 4°, ° 
1926 | 


1926 








1, 509 | 
695 | 
174 | 
338 | 





58 | 


_87, 027 








1, 424 | 





7, 951 


1, 732 











1 Annual quota for colonies, Acpentinia. or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other A 
Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual quota for the European country to which 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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Tan 4.—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
\. . OF 1924 DURING OCTOBER, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO OCTOBER 31, 1926, BY 
Cc NTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 
Admitted 
Q Nonimmigrant 
uota immigrant and nonquota 
untry or area of birth — immigrant Total | Grand 
quota during total, 
. J October, éumen 
July to uly to 1926 . 
October, by October, Oops. 1926 
1926 | 1926 
eich ailih tails aie J 
Cameroon (British) ____- os dienalaninde 100 ie ee re ee Te 1 
(Cameroon (French) - a eee RRR Hem A) ane | mate ae th lcd net ste hed 
Reypt.aetdien to. -> <0 100 60 22 56 | 6 | 38 | 116 
COUN cc cematee gee abs SE Se 2 See eS ee ae 1 
7 EAS re 100 | 1) AeA 2 1 i | 4 
MeO Sk aitaaiecoce- carer 100 | 3 2 7 3 5 | 10 
Ruanda and Urundi-________---- RR eee eek ORES See ees ———— 
South Africa, Union of____---.-- 100 | 68 15 165 37 52 | 233 
South West Africa__------ 8 eat NTS a aes, Roane aeed Makg gine: RAMS Se neti iie 
TSRGOGEMN. wn acne so---- TEES Sarees Es Ses Se Foe ee SEE. el 
Togoland (British) - . _- ON 8 cs. ct-irind lata ak bhatt nientimaeks <= | ne At ai ame arse 4 
Togoland (French) -.-__..------ Rett a mee act sitet aPe : a ee EE * ~ ». abe 
Other AiG. saeeec-:--:- (}) 22 1 45 5 | 6 | 67 
Total, Africa bed 1, 200 155 40 277 | 62 | 102 | 432 
hnstrdll. enndeden=-—-- 121 70 22 1, 642 | 450 | 472| 1,712 
a eat GS eR CRIS Se s See mereyoee Es ARK RA ey, paper hd «tint eS 
New Zealand____.__-.- 100 64 20 466 | 124 | 144 | 530 
NON CU alia wn saaun<nccsd< Tach aidite aed a bh on aianwe diendinta ansrec see jrteteeeen- leneneryee- 
8 oF Tears 100 D Vedktaaguchs 6 | 2 | 2 | 9 
ES Eo ae Cee REPRE 3 | 1 | 1 | 3 
Other POGMO@k.d sas... .-- (7) 9 i ace 69 | 20 | 20 | 73 
Total, Pacifie_.__._..-._-- 621 141 42| 2,186 | 597 | 639 | 2,327 
ni inte nao buleronsenvhelemrandapeechcanpiets 34, 782 8,815 | 8,815| 34,782 
8 FE Ny TSS Ee a Pee ceee Sep yay ae os 1, 892 497 | 497 | 1, 892 
EEO Se, CS Re Sets, «Se TP EAA Sede as 28, 381 6, 080 | 6, 080 | 28, 381 
eee eer a os cache Eemutead destniv Ole dieesunarachal 3, 820 250 250 3, 820 
Dominican Republic -- ciate clés dabhibandbbteotbee 406 86 86 406 
SES 2 ie Cres a ee Sarees 91 20 20 91 
British West Indies._..__.._..-- (1) 196 50 1, 907 289 339 2, 103 
Dutch West Indies...________-_- (1) Of 62 14 | 14 73 
French West Indies ‘ () 12 4 21 5 | Q 33 
British Honduras...............| @) 35 10 42 5 | 15 77 
Canal Zone eR EGGS SY eS CRE ES? Se og SSE Leis otal 6 
Other Central America ____.....|.--------- | RS ieee Hae ee al 1, 464 233 233 1, 464 
eS Ge ae eee BARS eee 572 143 | 143 572 
British Guiana ______- (?) 21 5 62 7 | 3 | - 
Dutch Guiana... __... Q@) | 2 2 3 Faeeae ee 2 | 6 
French Guiama__.______- (}) RAS eS RE CY A SI Cae BE ee en eer oe 
Other South America Bolt ioe SERS gt BR CALEY Stes 2, 071 450 | 450 | 2, 071 
| 
oO SaaS alana (1) | PRESB, Sac e 2 1 | 1 | 2 
Miquelon and St. Pierre_______- (1) 1 1 17 4 5 18 
Total America... ......-.|.-.------- | 278 72| 75,602| 16,899| 16,971, 75,880 
Grand total___._._.---_--- | 164,667 | 53, 237 | 18,024 | 152,459 | 38, 563 | 56,587 205, 696 
| x 4 








‘ Annual quota for colonies. dependencies, or protectorates 


in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 


Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 


belong. 
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Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TABLE 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIG! 
ACT OF 1924, DURING OCTOBER, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO OCTOBER 31. 
SPECIFIED CLASSES 


{The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the | 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, countries, States, and occup 


Class October, 1926 ony 


Nonimmigrants 
. 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and em- 
ployees_. - y 
Tempor: ary visitors for— 
Business 


In continuous transit through the United States__.__- 
To carry on trade under existing treaty. 


Total 
Nonquota immigrants 


Wives of United States citizens_...._______- 
Children of United States citizens 
Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad 12, 716 
Natives of C anada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican | 
Republic, Canal ine or an independent country of Central or South 
America... RS Pe ITS enti : ; 214, 976 
Their wives. an eS See . pine 1 88 
Their children ___- eh Re eee Nh ote til 
Ministers of religious denominations --- ener ir Hah 59 
Wives of ministers : Reet 
Children of ministers... __- it B 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities __- 
Wives of professors--_-__- as | ve ; Ary 
Children of professors 
Students 
Veterans of the World War-____-- 
Wives of veterans ____.__- 
Children of veterans 
Spanish subjects admitted into Porto Rico (act approv ed May 26, 1926) 


| A ae 


Quota immigrants (charged to quota) 


Grand total admitted 





1 Wives and unmarried children under 18 years of age born in quota countries. 
? Does not includé aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, 
returning residents, etc. 












ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





A MONG the activities of State labor bureaus, the following, 
A reported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 
the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present 

issue of the Labor Review: 

Californva.—Changes in volume of employment and pay roll, 
yave 175. 

. [llinows.—Changes in employment and earnings in factories in the 
State, page 177. 7 

lowa.—Report on reasons for children leaving school, page 127; 
changes in number of employees in specified industries, page 179. 

Maryland.—Report of operations under State workmen’s com- 
pensation act, page 103; report on volume of employment, page 180. 

Massachusetts.—Saiaries of office employees, page 141; changes in 
volume of employment in various industries in the State, page 181. 

Nebraska.—Report of operations under State workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, page 104. 

New Jersey—Changes in volume of employment and pay roll, 
page 182. 
| New York.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in factories, 
page 184. 
| Oklahoma.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in the industries 
of the State, page 186. 

Pennsylvania.—Report on industrial home work and child labor in 
State, page 128. 

Philippine Islands.—The director of the bureau of labor of the 
department of commerce and communications of the Philippine 
Islands has furnished the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
with a summary of the functions of his office and an analysis of the 
work done by it during 1925. 

The work of that bureau, whether prescribed by law or merely 
understood, is to see to the enforcement of existing laws relating to 
labor and capital and to promote the enactment of new legislation for 
the benefit of the workers; to collect and publish statistical data 
relating to labor; to inspect all workshops and other labor centers 
and take proper legal steps to insure the protection of the lives and 
health of the workers; to assist the workers to secure just compen- 
sation for their services and the indemnity prescribed by law for 
injuries resulting from accidents; to bring about the settlement of 
labor disputes or avert them if possible; to organize free public 
employment agencies; to promote interisland migration and the 
distribution of the population of the Philippine Islands so as to 
colonize unoccupied land; and to supervise contracts of laborers for 
service abroad. Under instructions from the Government, or upon 
the request of the interested parties, the bureau also intervenes in 
conflicts between agricultural landowners and their tenants, making 
the necessary investigations and arranging settlements. 

In connection with its supervision of contracts with laborers for 
service abroad, it is the duty of the bureau to prevent the makin 
contracts with minors under 15 years of age, and with minors of 
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years of age without the consent of their parents or guardians. 
Attention is given to the clothing supplied to contract laborers. 
especially if they are going to a climate requiring heavier clothing 
than is worn in the Philippines, and also to the sanitation of the 
ships in which these laborers travel. In September, 1925, the directop 
made an investigation of the operation of the contract system and 
of the living conditions of Filipino contract laborers in Hawaii. 
A résumé of his report on this subject was published in the Labor 
Review for October, 1926 (pp. 4-9). 

Since 1913 the island legislature has been allotting funds for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining agricultural colonies and the 
encouragement of interisland migration, in order to make a just and 
proper redistribution of population, to encourage the possession of 
small land holdings among the greatest number of people by means 
of homesteads, and to increase the production of foodstuffs such as 
rice, corn, and other cereals. The amount of money made available 
for this purpose is said to be inadequate, but, according to the 
director, the systematic propaganda campaign carried on by the 
bureau of labor to induce people in the densely populated regions 
to migrate to unoccupied public lands has met with enthusiastic 
response from the working classes, and large numbers of them have 
migrated to these lands at their own expense and without seeking 
the assistance of the bureau. During the five-year period 192] 
to 1925 the bureau recruited and shipped to sparsely populated 
regions 6,846 emigrants, the expense incurred being 92,000 pesos 
($46,000). 

Durmg the year 1925, 23 industrial disputes involving 9,936 
workers were adjusted as compared with 20 disputes involving 6,784 
workers in 1924. Nineteen of the adjustments in 1925 were in favor of 
the workers and 4 in favor of the employer. Of the disputes which 
occurred in 1925, 12 were over the question of wages, the matter in 
dispute in the other cases being ill treatment, dismissals, etc. Seventeen 
resulted in a stoppage or suspension of work, the number of working- 
days lost being about 156,917 and the amount of wages 187,617 pesos 
($93,809), the corresponding losses in 1924 being 56,725 working-days 
and 112,869 pesos ($56,435) in wages. The duration of the disputes 
varied from one day to four-weeks. Two strikes in tobacco factories, 
lasting 20 and 28 days respectively, affected 3,400 employees and 
caused a loss of 90,400 working-days and 108,480 pesos ($54,240) in 
wages, representing 58 per cent of the total wages and. working-days 
lost through strikes during the year. 

A total of 430 industrial accidents, affecting 453 workers, were 
investigated in 1925, compared with 500 accidents and 529 injured 
in 1924; 48 of these accidents resulted in death, 15 in permanent 
disability, and 390 in temporary disability, corresponding num)ers 
for 1924 being 61, 31, and 437. The largest number of accidents (| |4) 
occurred in building and construction, with 116 workers more or |ess 
seriously injured, and the largest number of fatalities (14) in the 
wood furniture, sawmill, and lumber-yard group. Twenty-five acci- 
dents occurred in Government activities, causing the death of 5 o! 
the 27 persons injured. 

The number of claims and complaints filed with the bureau in 1')25 
was 615, by 1,371 persons; in 1924 there were 688 claims and ¢:1- 
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plaints, made by 1,155 persons. Of the 365 cases decided in favor 
of the claimants in 1925, 349 were claims for money or wages due for 
services rendered and 16 involved the return of personal belongings, 
unjust treatment, etc. In cases where the matters were taken to court 
the attorney of the bureau of labor acted as counsei for the laborer 
free of charge. The services of the bureau in settling complaints 


) are utilized not only by Filipinos but also by workers of American and 


other nationalities. 

During the year 5,106 applicants for work, including domestics, 
were registered at the employment agencies of the bureau, of whom 
4,469, or 88 per cent, were placed in employment, as compared with 
4,673 registrations and 4,246 placements in 1924. 

The bureau of labor is instructed by law to visit from time to time 
all industrial, commercial, and agricultural establishments, whether 
operated by the Government or by private individuals, in order to 
collect statistical data relating to labor, to determine the general labor 
conditions, and to secure compliance with the laws governing working 
conditions in these establishments. Although the appropriation for 


| this inspection work in 1925 was inadequate, according to the report, 


2,821 centers of labor, with 69,881 employees, were visited, in 14 
Provinces including the city of Manila, the tour of inspection cover- 
ing 83 municipalities. This represents an increase over 1924, when 
2,048 centers were visited. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the law regulating employment of 


| women and children, 130 centers of labor employing 7,204 women and 


children were inspected. Of these workers, 1,008 were under 18 years 
of age. For minors under 18 years of age the law requires certified 
copies of birth certificates to be presented for employment. The 
number of males not having birth certificates was found to be 80 and 
that of females 201, although on a second inspection these numbers had 
been reduced by 27 who furnished the certificates following the first 
inspection. ‘The bureau has allowed employers and minors 30 days 
within which to furnish these certificates, the period being extended 
insome cases. The majority of women and children working near 
machines driven by motive power are required to wear caps and short- 
sleeved dresses to prevent accidents. Proper seats are supposed to be 
provided where the nature of the work permits their use. Children 
who work during the day are urged to attend night schools. 

Porto Rico —The Workmen’s Relief Commission of Porto Rico has 
experienced a fire which completely destroyed all its files and records. 
The commission is endeavoring to reconstruct its records from copies 
and files of the various manufacturing and employing establishments 
with whom it has been transacting business. 

Wisconsin.—Report of operations under State workmen’s compen- 
sation act, page 105; report on volume of employnient in Wisconsin 
industries, page 186. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO 
LABOR 





International Association of Applied Psychology | 


N MARCH, 1926, the International Association of Psychology and 
Techno- psychology was constituted with representatives in 19 
countries of Europe, the association membership including “ per- 

sons active in psychology or its applications i in industry, commerce, 
traffic, management, or tr ‘aining. 

Centers are in operation in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
England, Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Latvia, Norway, Rumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland. The German center has undertaken as its first work the 
making of a list of German firms which use psychological tests. 

The August, 1926, issue of Industrielle Psychotecknik contains a 
list of German establishments which use employment tests. In addi- 
tion to the name and address of each firm, the date of the installation 
of the tests is given, also whose tests are used, the name of the person 
in charge of the experiments, the occupations for which the tests are 
made, the number annually subjected to the tests, and references to 
published data on the work being done. The report includes 107 firms. 

It is understood that lists of a similar character are being made up 
for other countries of Europe. 





! The Journal of Personnel Research, Baltimore, October, 1926, p. 257. 









The Five-Day Week in Industry: A List of References 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Report of the proceedings of the 46th annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor held at Detroit, Mich., October 4-14, 1926. Washington, 
D. C., Law Reporter Printing Co., 1926. 


Report of committee on the shorter workday and discussion on five-day week by Frey, Duncan, 
Green, and others, pp. 195-207. 
The convention declared for ‘‘a progressive shortening of hours of labor and the days per week’”’ 
and for a campaign of education and organization. 
ATTITUDE OF CERTAIN EMPLOYERS TO FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1926, v. 23, pp. 1168, 1169. 


Views of Judge Gary, Charles Cheney, and Fayette R. Plumb. 


ATTITUDE OF ORGANIZED LABOR TOWARD THE SHORTER WORK WEEK. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1926, v. 23, pp. 1166-1168. 


Text ofresolution adopted by American Federation of Labor convention at Detroit and statements 
of William Green and Sydney Hillman as reported in daily press. 


BINDER, CARROLL. 
(Three articles on the Ford five-day week plan.| 
Washington Star, November 9, 10, and 11, 1926. 
Based on interviews with Henry Ford and his executives and other employers and workers 
in Detroit. 
BosTON FUR WORKERS WIN 40-HOUR OR FIVE-DAY WEEK AFTER FIVE WEEKS’ 
STRIKE. 
Labor, November 20, 1926, p. 2. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA. 
Reports of the general officers to the 12th general assembly, Dallas, Tex., 
ptember, 1921. Lafayette, Ind., 1921. 76 pp. 


The secretary-treasurer reported (p. 39) the five-day week as in effect in 26 localities including 


ind 

19 
er 
ce, 


Ka, 
ry, 
Wit 
the 


iS a 


ld New York, Philadelphia, Seattle, Tacoma, and Joliet. For text of resolution adopted indorsing 

4d)- five-day week of 40 hours as the objective of all local unions see its Proceedings, 1921, p. 156. 

Lion At the American Federation of Labor convention in 1926, the president of this brotherhood re- 
ported that about 35,000 of 125,000 members were working the five-day week (American Federation 

‘Son of Labor, Proceedings, 1926, p. 196). 

are BurLpING TrapEes EmpLoyers’ Association, Cleveland, Oliio. 


Five-day week. 
(In its mimeographed bulletin, October 14, 1926, No. 35, p. 1.) 


Urges support of the employers’ organization as a means of preventing further extension of 
five-day week in the construction industry. 


DEBUNKING Forp’s FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Advance (Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America), November 19, 1926, 
p. Il. 
On the effect on wages in the Ford plants. 
EXPERIMENTS IN FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), October, 1926, v. 26, p. 927. 
(Feiss, Ricwarp A.] 
Why it paid us to adopt the five-day week. 
Factory, August 15, 1920, v. 25, pp. 523-526. 


Based on an interview with the general manager of Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland (men’s 
clothing), where the five-day week on a production basis was introduced in 1917. Advantages 
— are saving of power, reduction in absenteeism, new sources of labor, more balanced 
production. 


THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Facts for Workers (Labor Bureau Economie News Letter), November, 
1926, pp. 1, 2. 


Brief review of the peyee made toward shorter hours and particularly of the new arguments 
advanced in support of a five-day week. 


THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Industrial and Labour Information (International Labor Office, Geneva), 
November 1, 1926, v. 20, pp. 195, 196. 
Tuk FivE-DAY WEEK. Efficiency of production must be maintained. 
Index (New York Trust Co.), October, 1926, pp. 13-15. 
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FIVE-DAY WEEK THAT PAYS BOTH EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEES. 
Literary Digest, October 2, 1920, v. 67, pp. 80-82. 
THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. Views of Ford, Gary, Green, and others; the true 
nificance of the proposal and the limits of its practical application. 
Industrial Management, November, 1926, v. 72, pp. 269-272. 
Editorial analysis of the economic factors. 
FIVE-DAY WORK WEEK ALREADY IN EFFECT AT MANY PLANTS. 
Trades Union News (Philadelphia), November 4, 1925, p. 5. 


Includes quotations from statement by Frances Perkins, of the New York State Industria! 
mission, at the Women’s Industrial Conference, Washington, D. C., January, 1926. 
Summary of address also in Monthly Labor Review for March, 1926, v. 22, p. 615. 

FivE-DAY WORK WEEK UPHELD IN RULING OF DISTRICT COURT. Attempt of 

New York contractors to enjoin law of_painters’ unions fails. 
Labor, October 23, 1926, p. 1. 
See also report of case in Law and Labor, November, 1926, v. 8, pp. 296, 297. 

FIVE-DAY WORKING WEEK IS INDORSED BY MBLLON. Secretary of U.S. Treasury 
takes stand in favor of plan recently adopted by Henry Ford. Statement by 
William Green. , 

Trades Union News (Philadelphia), October 14, 1926, p. 16. 

Forp, Henry. 

The function of banking, by Henry Ford, as told to Samuel Crowther. 
American Bankers’ Association Journal, October, 1926, pp. 199-201. 

250, 260. 

According to this authorized interview, the Ford industries are committed to the policy of 
high pay and high leisure, ‘‘not on humanitarian grounds, but because without leisure the 
workingmen—who are the largest buyers in the country—can not have the time to cultivar 
a higher standard of living and therefore to increase their purchasing power.’’ View expressed 
is that unless the shorter week is widely adopted producing power will run ahead of cop- 
sumption. 


See also ‘‘ Mr. Ford’s page”’ in issues of Dearborn Independent for October and November, 
1926. 


Henry Ford: Why I favor five days’ work with six days’ pay. 
World’s Work, October, 1926, v. 52, pp. 613-616. 


Authorized interview by Samuel Crowther. Discusses the economic value of leisure, Reprinted 
in Monthly Labor Review, December, 1926, v. 23, pp. 1162-1166. 


40-HOUR WEEK IS ‘GOOD BUSINESS,” SAYS WOMAN EMPLOYER IN NEw York. 
Labor, November 20, 1926, p. 3. 


Testimony of Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse before the New York State Industrial Survey 
Commission, November 8, 1926. 


Frey, Joun P. 
{Increase of labor productivity in the United States. } 
(In American Federation of Labor. Proceedings, 1926, pp. 198-200. 
Speech in support of shorter work week. 
Labor’s movement for a five-day week. 
Current History Magazine, December, 1926, v. 25, pp. 369-372. 
GEORGE, JEROME R. "3 
Five-day week not a fool idea. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), November 13, 1926, 
v. 18, No. 11 (cover). 
Statement regarding the experience of the Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, in oper 
ating on a two 44-hour shift basis, one of the shifts working only five days a week. 
Great Britain. Factory Inspector's Office. 
Annual report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops for the year 
1925. ondon, 1926. (Cmd. 2714.) 


Includes section on five-day week (pp. 43, 44). Summarized in Monthly Labor Review 
November, 1926, v. 23, pp. 1054, 1055. 


{Green, WILLIAM.] 
The five-day week. 
American Federationist, November, 1926, v. 33, pp. 1299, 1300. 


Editorial expressing the attitude of the American Federation of Labor. See also Address 
before the American Federation of Laber convention at Detroit in its Proceedings, 192, 
pp. 205-207. Stresses the human value of leisure as well as its economic significance. 


—— The five-day week. 
North American Review, December, 1926, pp. 567-574. 
—— Five-day week to come in our time, Green prophesies: 
Labor, December 11, 1926, p. 1. 


Excerpts from address before New York Building Congress, December 8, 1926. Reported also in 
New York Times, December 9, and other daily papers. 
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(GREEN, WILuiaM. } 
Less working hours is logical. 
American Labor World, November, 1926, p. 20. 


—— Short work week not revolutionary; several industries can make change. 
American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, October 9, 1926. 


The mining, building, and automobile industries are the ones specially referred to as ready for the 
shorter work week. 


Hain, A. J. 
yes of industry on Ford five-day-week experiment. 
Iron Trade Review, October 7, 1926, v. 79, pp. 907-909. 
Heprick, GEORGE F. 
The five-day week. 
Painter and Decorator, November, 1926, v. 40, No. 11, pp. 4, 5. 
Statement of the president of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 


that out of a total membership of 125,000 about 35,000 were working the five-day week. This 
organization has recently established the five-day week in its own general offices. 


—— The five-day week. 
American Labor World, December, 1926, pp. 24, 25. 


Henry Forp’s FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Literary Digest, April 29, 1922, v. 73, p. 8. 
How THE FIVE-DAY WORK WEEK WORKS. 
Literary Digest, August 15, 1925, v. 86, pp. 10, 11. 
On the investigation made by the New York World of all-day Saturday closing during July and 
August by mercantile and commercial concerns in fourteen of the largest American cities. 
INDUSTRY TRIES THE FIVE-DAY WEEK: Employers divided on economy of plan; 
majority find it best in 48-hour week; aids labor supply. 
Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, June 30, 1923, pp. 1, 2. 
Discussion of answers to questionnaire sent out by Merchants’ Association of New York. 
LABOR NOW OUT FOR A FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Literary Digest, October 16, 1926, v. 91, pp. 9-11. 


Quotations from William Green, Henry Ford, E. H. Gary, James A. Emery, Secretary Mellon, 
Professor Carver, and others as reported in the daily press with editorial comment. 


Lavgz, J. CHARLES. 

Five-day week becomes a vivid issue. Labor’s new campaign for shorter 
working period and its actual adoption in Ford plants raise basic questions 
of industrial policy. 

New York Times, October 17, 1926, Sec. 9, pp. 1, 9. 
Includes views of leaders for and against. 
LAUNCHING THE FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1926, v. 16, pp. 288-290. 


LEISURE AND CONSUMPTION. 
New York Times, October 12, 1926, p. 28. 
Editorial on the policy of Mr. Ford as given in an interview in the American Bankers’ Association 
Journal, and on the action of the American Federation of Labor at its Detroit convention. 
Lyncu, JAMES M. 
Shorter working day urged as alleviation for depression cycles. 
American Labor World, November, 1926, pp. 28, 29. 


MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS FORD FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Iron Age, October 28, 1926, v. 118, pp. 1201, 1202. 


MENDELSOHN, SIGMUND. 
Labor’s Crisis; An Employer’s View of Labor Problems. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1920. 171 pp. 
“Economic effect of curtailed labor,” pp. 53-63; ‘‘Can reduced hours advance the welfare ot 
labor and society,”’ pp. 64-70. 
MeERcHANTS’ AssociATION OF NEw YORK. 
Manufacturers are divided on five-day week. 
Greater New York, May 14, 1923, v. 12, No. 20, p. 8; May 21, 1923, 
No. 21, p. 27; June 25, 1923, No. 26, pp. 5-7. 


Results of questionnaire sent out by industrial bureau of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York to 40 establishments in 12 different lines of industry. Articles include quota- 
tions from letters received and analyze-the replies by industries. The 34 manufacturers 
who had tried the plan for year-round operation were about evenly divided in their opinions 
as to its advantages and its disadvantages. 

Summarized in Monthly Labor Review for September, 1923, v. 17, pp. 652, 653. 
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Mr. GREEN’S FIVE-DAY WEBK. 
Coal Age, October 28, 1926, v. 30, p. 592. 
Editorial discussing the subject with particular reference to the coal industry. 
Moss, F. J. 
The budget with five work days per week. 
Commerce and Finance, November 3, 1926, v. 15, p. 2219. 
Myers, GUSTAVE. 
Once dreaded output by machinery frees workers from long hours of toil 
in shop. 
New York Herald Tribune, October 17, 1926, Sec. III, p. 3. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BurtLpING TrapEs EMPLOYERs. 
The five-day week in industry. 
(In its Bulletin, October 10, 1926, v. 4, No. 19, p. 1.) 


Urges employers in the building trades to oppose further extension of the five-day wee 
See also its Press release announcing conference at Pittsburgh, December 13, printed in part 
in New York Times, November 28, 1926, Sec. 2, p. 1. Text of resolution adopted in New 
York Times, December 14, 1926, p. 49. Five-day week regarded as impossible in the con. 
struction industry because it would further increase cost of production, create an “artificial 
labor shortage,’’ and ‘‘ would have a disastrous effect on an industry already undermanned.” 


—— Much agitation for 5-day week. 

(In its Bulletin, August 25, 1924, v. 3, No. 16, p. 2.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 

Will the five-day week become universal? It will not. 
(In its Pocket Bulletin, October, 1926, v. 27, No. 3, pp. 1—12.) 
Symposium by presidents of various large industrial establishments. Some ofthe arguments 
advanced against the five-day week are that it would increase the cost of living, increase wages 
and decrease proseant. create a craving for additional luxuries, and make the United States 
more vulnerable to the economic onslaught of Europe. 

NEUTRAL VIEW OF INDUSTRIAL FIVE-DAY WEEK; textile manufacturer gives his 
experience with the experiment; tool maker tells of modifications which adapt 
the plan to his business and preserve benefits. 

Greater New York, May 28, 1923, No. 22, p. 7. 
New York (State). Department of Labor. 
The industrial five-day week. 
(In its Industrial Bulletin, August, 1925, v. 4, p. 284.) 


Survey by the Bureau of Women in Industry of the movement in New York State toward 
Saturday closing during July and August in mercantile establishments and as a year-round 
measure in industry. 

Summarized in Monthly Labor Review for October, 1925, v. 21, pp. 747, 748. 


A PAINTER’S JEREMIAD. 
Painter and Decorator, July, 1920, v. 34, p. 285. 


uotation from speech of Wm. E. Wall at annual convention of Society of Master House Painters 
and Decorators of Massachusetts in opposition to five-day week. 


PHILADELPHIA INDUSTRIAL MEN EXPRESS OPPOSITION TO NEW LABOR UNION 
PROPOSAL FOR FIVE-DAY WEEK. 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce), December, 1926, pp. 
5-7+. 
THE PROPOSED FIVE—-DAY WEEK. 
Industry, October 23, 1926, v. 18, No. 8 (cover). 
Quotations from William Green, Elbert H. Gary, Henry Ford, and John E. Edgerton. 
THE SHORTER HOURS CURE FOR OVERPRODUCTION. 
Literary Digest, September 18, 1926, v. 90, p. 16. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND CLOAKMAKERS WIN; GET HIGHER WAGE AND 40-HOUR WEEK. 
American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, November 20, 1926. 
On the settlement of the cloakmakers’ strike in New York City. 
Srerrier, C. W. 
Five days shalt thou labor. 
Commerce and Finance, October 6, 1926, v. 15, p. 2019. 
STEWART, ETHELBERT. 
Five-day week used in several industries. 
United States Daily, December 2, 1926, p. 1, 3. 


Excerpts from paper presented before convention of National Amusement Parks Association, 
Chieago, December 1, 1926. 


STRIKE SETTLED—PREVIOUS GAINS LOST. 
Fur Worker, June, 1926, p. 1, 2. 


Analysis of the changes made by the new agreement. Provides 40-hour week for eight mont!)s 10 
year for New York fur workers. 
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FIVE-DAY WEEK IN INDUSTRY 


Two DAYS’ RESPITE IN SEVEN. 
Manufacturers’ News, August 28, 1925, p. 6. 
Uxitep Mine Workers or AMERICA. 
The case of the bituminous coal mine workers as presented to the President’s 
Coal Commission appointed December, 1919. Washington, D. C., United 
Mine Workers of America, 1920. 78 pp. 


One of the demands made was for a six-hour day and five-day week as a means of regularizing 
mining operations. 


Unirep Srares. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Prevalence of the 5-day week in American industry. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1926, v. 23, pp. 1153-1162. 


A summary of the material on this subject obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
recent surveys of wages and hours of labor in various industries, in its studies of collective 
agreements among the organized trades, and in various items from trade journals. 


—___ ——— Trade agreements, 1923-1924, 1925. Washington, 1925, 1926. 2 v. 
(Jts Bulletins Nos. 393, 419.) 


Some of the agreements included in these reports and in current issues of the Monthly Labor Review 
contain provisions for a five-day week for whole or part of year. 


Weinzweia, [RvING. 
Ford’s five-day work week. Some facts about the much-talked-of but little- 
explained reduction. 
Advance, October 22, 1926, p. 10. 


Regards the reduction as forced by declining sales and the whole plan a ‘‘gigantic publicity 
stunt.’’ 


WHAT ABOUT THE FIVE-DAY WORKING WEEK; SOME WEAK POINTS. 
Commercial West, December 4, 1926, p. 23+. 
Wise, Josern A. 
Ford’s five-day week vehicle to sell “ Lizzies.’’ 
Union Reporter (Canton, Ohio), October, 1926, v. 25, No. 10, p. 1. 
Wrieut, Cnuester M. 
Epoch-making decisions in great American Federation of Labor convention 
at Detroit. 
American Labor World, November, 1926, pp. 22-24. 


Includes section on shorter work week 





PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Iowa.—Bureau of Labor. Bulletin No. 17: Special investigation of children in 
industry attending part-time school. Des Moines, 1926. 77 pp. 


Some of the findings of this investigation are given on page 127 of this issue. 

Kansas.—Public Service Commission. Coal Mine Inspection and Mine Rescue 
Departments. Annual report, 1925. Topeka, 1926. 145 pp. 

In Kansas in the calendar year 1925 there were 11 fatal and 704 nonfatal acci- 
dents in the production of over 4,800,000 tons of coal. 

—— Women’s Division (and Child Labor). First annual report, 1925, 
Topeka, 1926. 87 pp. 

In addition to a brief résumé of the year’s work, the report contains a summary 
of the laws of Kansas relating to the employment of women and minors. 
Kentucky.—Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics. Twelfth biennial re- 

port, 1924-1925. Frankfort {[1926?). 79 pp. 

In the biennium covered by the above report the inspection service of the Ken- 
tucky State Labor Department made 2,029 inspections in industries employing , 
127,712, of whom 114,181 were white and 13,531 colored. Of the white em. 
ployees 88,046 were males and 26,135 were females; of the colored personnel, 10,327 
were males and 3,204 females. The report gives tables showing, by industry and 
by cause of accident, the number of accidents reported to the workmen’s com- 
pensation board in the fiscal years ending June 30, 1921, to 1925, the number 
reported for the latter year being 26,683 and for the five-year period, 114,336. 
There is also a section on child labor. 

MaryLanp.—Industrial Accident Commission. Eleventh annual report for the 
year November 1, 1924, to October 31, 1925. [Annapolis, 19267). 44 pp. 

Data on workmen's compensation, taken from this report, are given on page 103 
of this issue. 

MassaAcHusETTs.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the 
statistics of labor for the year ending November 30, 1926: Part I—Time rates 


of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1925 (labor bulletin No. 149). 
Boston, 1926. 117 pp. 


NEBRASKA.— Department of Labor. Twentieth biennial report, 1925. Lincoln, 
1926. 116 pp. 

This report, covering the year 1925, is devoted principally to the adminis 
tration of the workmen’s compensation act of Nebraska. Information on this 
point is given on page 104 of this issue. 

New York.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. Silicosis 


in New York State: A study of fifteen cases of silicosis from the standpoint of 
compensation. Albany, 1926. 29 pp., illus. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 10: 
Conference on women in industry, December 8 and 9,1925. Harrisburg, 1926. 
119 pp. 


— Special bulletin No. 11: Industrial home work and child labor, pre- 
pared by Bureau of Women and Children. Harrisburg, 1926. 39 pp. 


Some data from this report are given on page 128 of this issue. 
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TpNNESSEE.— Department of Labor. Division of Workmen’s Compensation. 
Supreme court decisions covering Tennessee workmen’s compensation law, 
1919 to 1924. Nashville [1925?]. 43 pp. 

The main points in the compensation decisions rendered by the supreme court 

for the five years covered are briefly presented. 

Unirep States.—Department of Agriculture. Department bulletin No. 1466: 

The farmer’s standard: of living; a socioeconomic study of 2,886 white farm 


families of selected localities in 11 States, by E. L. Kirkpatrick, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Washington, 1926. 63 pp., charts. 


_— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 395: Acci- 
dents at metallurgical works in the United Siates during the calendar year 1924, 
by William W. Adams. Washington, 1926. 37 pp. 


Figures from this report are published on page 64 of this issue. 

—— Department of Labor. Annual report of the Secretary of Labor for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926. Washington, 1926. vii, 149 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on page 50 of this issue. 

— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 407: Labor cost of production 
and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. Washington, 
1926. tit, 89 pp. 

Advance figures on hours and earnings, taken from this report, were published 
in the Labor Review for October, 1925. 

— —— —— Bulletin No. 415: Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1925. Washington, 
1926. v, 255 pp., charts. 

Current wholesale price index numbers bringing up to date the most important 
information given in this bulletin are published each month in the Labor Re- 
view; wholesale prices of individual commodities are published in the second 
month of each quarter; and in the third month of each quarter, wholesale price 
index numbers for the United States and foreign countries are given. 

Bulletin No. 420: Handbook of American trade-unions. Wash- 
ington, 1926. x, 199 pp. . 

An advance summary of this bulletin was published in the Labor Review for 
August, 1926. 


—— —— Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 157: Proceedings of the third 
annual conference of State directors in charge of the local administration of the 
maternity and infancy act (act of Congress of November 23, 1921), held in 
Washington, D. C., January 11-13, 1926. Washington, 1926. v, 209 pp. 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 54: Changing jobs. A study made by 

students in the economics course at the Bryn Mawr Summer School under the 
direction of Prof. Amy Hewes. Washington, 1926. v, 12 pp. 

This study is summarized briefly on page 125 of this issue. 





ee 








Official—Foreign Countries 


AusTRALIA (New Soutsa WaA.ss).—Bureau of Statistics. Statistical register for 
1924-25. Part X: Manufactories and works. Sydney, 1926. 65 pp. 


Detailed statistical information concerning establishments, persons employed, 
power used, value of machinery and plant, sex, wages, and production of em- 
ployees, and the like. 

—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the 12 months ended June 30, 1926. 
Sydney, 1926. 20 pp. 

For the year covered the membership of friendly societies was 226,576, the 

receipts were £945,568 (pound at par = $4.8665), and the amount paid in benefits 


was £601,673. The expenses of management were £145,634, or 15.4 per cent of 
the total ineome. 
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AUSTRALIA (QUEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Report of the director of labo, 


and chief inspector of factories and shops for year ended June 30, 1926. Bris. 
bane, 1926. 37 pp. 


During the year there were 58,761 original registrations at the employer 
exchanges. A study of the average monthly registration shows that unemploy. 
ment to the extent of about 2,000 persons, or about 41 per cent of the totg 
unemployment, exists throughout the year in the metropolitan area. 

Under certain circumstances the labor department advances fares to ine. 
ployed persons who have a prospect of obtaining work elsewhere, with the under. 
standing that the advances are to be returned if the work is obtained. The tot) 
value of fares thus advanced during the year amounted to £5,073 (pound at par 
= $4.8665), as against £6,387 during the previous year, and the refunds to £3.05 
‘as against £3,810. 

One feature of the year was the introduction of the universal 44-hour week 
with the amendment of existing awards which had provided for a longer week. “|; 
is estimated that there are approximately 157,000 workers in the State at present 
employed under industrial awards and working 44 hours, or less, per week.” 
——. —— Third annual report on operations under the unemployed workers’ insur. 

ance act of 1922. Brisbane, 1926. 16 pp., charts. 

A summary of this report is given on page 161 of this issue. 


Insurance Office. Tenth annual report, for the year ending June 30, 1926. 
Brisbane, 1926. 31 pp. 


The report shows a prosperous year for all forms of Government insurance iy 
Queensland, the life insurance department having been especially successful, 
‘‘ The fund for the year ended June 30, 1926, has been increased by the record adci- 
tion of £211,486 (pound at par= $4.8665) and now stands at £960,266. The pre- 
mium income, after deduction of reinsurance premiums, has been increased by 
£23,886, and now amounts to £262,110.” 

—— Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building Societies, and Industria! and 
| Provident Societies. Forty-first report. Brisbane, 1926. 21 pp. 

On June 30, 1925, there were 18 separately registered friendly societies with a 
membership of 62,305. The surplus for the half year amounted to £36,762 
(pound at par= $4.8665) , and the total capital to £1,334,614 which was an ad vance 
of 5s. 6d. (shilling=24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents) per member on the figures 
of the preceding year. 


Canapa.—Parliament. House of Commons. Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations. Minutes of proceedings and evidence, 
session 1926. Ottawa, 1926. x, 122 pp. 

Data on minimum wage rates, taken from this report, are published 01 page 

59 of this issue. 


GerMaAny.—|Reichsarbeitsministerium.} Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. = Ja/iresbe- 
richte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 1925. 
Berlin, 1926. 4 vols. 


Annual reports for the year 1925 of the factory and mine inspection services of 
the various German States. 

Great Britain.—Ministry of Labor. Report for the year 1925. London, 1926. 
164 pp. (Cmd. 2736.) 

A summary of the portions of this report relating to employment exchanges, 
unemployment insurance, and training for the unemployed in England is given 
on page 158 of this issue. 

—— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1924. Part 2: Friendly 
societies. London, 1926. iii, 38 pp. 

At the end of the year 1923 membership in friendly societies in Great britain 
had increased to 22,437,294, and funds to £108,807,255 (pound at par =$4.4(69). 
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Great Brirain.—Treasury. Unemployment Grants Committee. Fifth 
(interim) report of proceedings, J une 25, 1925, to June 24,1926. London, 1926. 
21 pp. 

At the beginning of the year the committee decided that the time had come to 
cut down this work, and accordingly sent circulars to the local authorities, indi- 
cating that their policy was to limit the making of further grants, exception being 
made in the case of districts suffering from abnormal unemployment. This 
reduced materially the number of applications for assistance received. 

During the year covered a total of 1,240 schemes, involving a total expenditure 
of £17,566,000 (pound at par=$4.8665), were approved. The estimated cost 
to the State of the help to be given these plans amounted to approximately 
£6,000,000 for the group in which aid was promised in meeting interest and sink- 
ing-fund charges and £436,000 for the plans in which it is to be given in the 
form of a percentage of the wages bill. The State’s liability for all help promised, 
since the beginning of the committee’s operations, to plans of the first description 
amounts to approximately £36,000,000 and for help promised to plans of the 
second kind, to £5,230,000, making a total liability of £41,230,000 assumed by 
the State for grants made to works undertaken partly to relieve unemployment. 
The essential conditions for receiving a grant are that the work must be necessary 
and useful, but of a character which would not, in the normal course of affairs, 
be undertaken until some future time. The plans approved since the committee’s 
work began cover public improvements of many kinds, ranging from roads and 
footpaths to the construction of docks, the development of land and the installa- 
tion of water and electricity plants, sewers and sewage-disposal plants, and the 


like 
Unofficial 


BostoN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Affairs. 


The cotton manufacturing industry of New England. Boston, 1926. 24 
pp., charts. 


CARNEGIE-STIFTUNG FUR INTERNATIONALEN FRIEDEN. Die Regelung der Volk- 
serndhrung im Kriege, von Hans Loewenfeld-Russ. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1926. axavi, 403 pp. 

This study describes in detail the pre-war conditions of the food-products 
industries; the influence thereon of changed economic conditions, including the 
decrease in imports and the higher cost of living, during the war; and the neces- 
sity of new government regulations in regard to distribution of food by means of 
ration cards. 

Cassau, THropor. Die Gewerkschaftsbewegung, ihre Soziologie und ihr Kampf. 
Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1925. ix, 355 pp. 

A history of the trade-union movement in Germany. 

ConrBRENCE PATRONALE DE L’APPRENTISSAGE, 10-12 Décembre, 1925. Compte 
rendu des travaux. Paris, Société anonyme du Recueti Sirey, 1926. 375 pr. 

The proceedings of a conference called by the Generai Confederation of French 
Production to consider subjects relating to apprenticeship and vocational 
education. 

Down, Jerome. The negro in American life. New York, Century Co., 1926. 
xix, 611 pp. 

A résumé of facts and opinions covering all aspects of the negro in relation to 
American life, intended as a contribution to the study of race relations. 
ELLINGWoop, ALBERT R., AND CoomsBs, Wuitrney. The Government and 

labor. Chicago and New York, A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. xv, 639 pp. 

This volume is intended specifically for use by college and university classes. 
The material comprising it is nearly all of an official nature—judicial decisions, 
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statutes, and administrative decisions and reports. It is an application of the 
case method to the study of that branch of the social science that relates to labor. 
especially in its relation to the Government. A well-chosen list of decisions, 
largely from the United States Supreme Court, reproductions or abridgment; 
of important laws, and brief extracts from textbooks or summary treatments of 
definite phases of the subjects considered combine to supply a well-arranged 
body of material. Questions appended to the various sections call for an exam. 
ination of outside sources, to which extent the book is not complete within itself: 
while expressions of opinions called for from the students imply lectures or other 
sources of information not available to the segregated reader. In other words, 
the book is practically restricted to its express objective of classroom use, being 
a development of experience, perfected by actual use in the classroom prior +, 
final publication. 

Facts or Inpustry, Tue. The case for publicity. London, Macmillan & (>. 

(Lid.), 1926. 62 pp. 
This pamphlet is summarized on page 57 of this issue. 

FoNDAZIONE CARNEGIE PER LA PAcE INTERNAZIONALE. Sezione di Storia « 


Economia. L’Alimentazione e la politica annonaria in Italia, per Riccard 
Bachi. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1926. xxviii, 660 pp. 

An elaborate study of problems of food products and the political contro! 0; 
their sale, production, distribution, and transportation in Italy during the World 
War. 

FREEMAN, FRANK N. Mental tests, their history, principles and applications. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. xi, 503 pp., charts. 

The use of tests in vocational guidance and selection is declared to be in its 
infancy. Although specific tests have been devised which constitute ‘‘a fairl) 
reliable means” of selection in certain highly specialized vocations, we can not 
at present in most instances ascertain through mental tests whether or not one 
has the specialized capacities which may be required nor can we find out whether 
one has the nonintellectual traits, such as character, personality, energy, etc., 
which are necessary for success. Intelligence tests give, however, a rough indica- 
tion as to whether the individual is more likely to make a success in an occupation 
of one level than in an occupation of another level. While mental tests do not 
solve the guidance problem they reduce the number of unknown factors entering 
into it and therefore render its solution less difficult. 

FretmMtLuier, Epvarp. Die wirtschaftliche und soziale Ntellung der Beamtin in der 
Schweiz. Bern, Emil Sieber, 1925. 123 pp. 

A study of the domestic and social status of Swiss female employees. 
GacHoNn, JEAN. Une application de la journée de huit heures. La journée de 

hutt heures et V assistance publique de Paris. Paris, A. Pedone{1923?] = 94 pp. 

The economic and social effects of the eight-hour day as shown in its applica- 
tion to the personnel of the general administration of public relief in Paris was 
chosen for study by the writer, as this organization presents all the characteristics 
of a State institution and some of a private enterprise and therefore offers a govd 
example of the actual results of the institution of this reform measure. In the 
first part of the study there is a general summary of the methods of application 


and in the second a discussion of the juridical nature and consequences of the 
measure. 


HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY OF ADULT EDUCATION, 1926-1927. Compiled under the 
auspices of the British Institute of Adult Education. London, H. F. W. Deane 

& Sons [19267]. 190 pp. 
The purpose of this volume is to show in brief the existing situation in regard 
to adult education in England. The demand for such education is not only 
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growing rapidly but is making itself felt in a concrete manner, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the combined expenditure by the board of education and local 
education authorities in behalf of adult education has been doubled within three 
or four years. 

INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT ReEsEaRcH. Service monographs of the United 
States Government, No. 43: The Bureau of Naturalization, its history, activi- 


ties, and organization, by Darrell Hevenor Smith. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1926. xti, 108 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNioNS. Twenty-five years of interna- 
tional trade unionism, by J. Sassenbach. Amsterdam, 1926. 140 pp. 

A particularly interesting section of this very condensed summary of the 
history of the International Federation of Trade-Unions is that which includes 
excerpts from the war-time correspondence of European and American trade- 
union leaders. 

Leveau Litton. Les allocations familiales dans Vindustrie du bdtiment et des 
travaux publics en France et a l’étranger. Paris, Société anonyme du Recueil 
Sirey, 1926. 180 pp. 

In this history of the development of the family allowance system in the 
building industry and in public works, special emphasis is placed on the following 
points: 

(1) The origin, purposes and nature of these allowances. 

(2) The operation of the system in the building and public works fund of Paris 
and to some extent in other funds in France and elsewhere. 

(3) The possible future of such allowances. 

Lort, Merritt R. Wage scales and job evaluation: Scientific determination of 


wage rates on the basis of services rendered. New York, Ronald Press Co., 
1926. x, 161 pp., diagrams. 
The author describes the purpose of this study as follows: 
This book has been written to be practically useful. It does not deal with 
theories of wages or the economics of compensation. In contrast, it presents 
results of extensive, actual experience in developing an equitable wage program 


for a manufacturing concern. The methods described have been applied with 
success and possess desirable features, which seemingly are of general application. 


Mena, T. P., ann GamsBir, 8. D. Prices, wages, and the standard of living in 
Peking, 1900-1924. Peking, 1926. 113 pp., charts. (Special supplement to 
the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, July, 1926.) 


A digest of this study is given on page 216 of this issue. 
Mine Inspectors’ InstiruTeE or America. Proceedings, Pittsburgh, Pa., May, 
1926. (Hartford, Conn.?| 1926. 110 pp., charts. 
NATIONAL Bureau or Economic Researcu (Inc.). Publication No. 8: Busi- 
ness annals, by Willard Long Thorp. New York, 1926. 380 pp., charts. 
A detailed presentation, by years, of available data regarding business cycles 
in the United States and various foreign countries, showing the experiences of 
each country in passing through the successive phases of cyclical changes. The 


introduction discusses the uses, scope, trustworthiness, and significance of the 
material presented. 


SPELLING, Tuomas C., AND Lewis, JAMES HamiLtTon. A treatise on the law 
governing injunctions. St. Louis, Thomas Law Book Co., 1926. xix, 851 pp. 
Special attention is given to recent developments in the use of the injunctive 
process, both as a principal and as an ancillary remedy. Divergencies of opin- 
ion are recognized where they exist, but not elaborately developed, citations 
permitting further pursuit of the points involved if desired. Of particular 
interest to labor is Chapter 8, ‘Prevention of injuries to trade or business,” 
with an extensive general note discussing ‘‘the so-called labor provisions of the 
Clayton Act.’’ The method of the authors has been to cite the cases liberally, 
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with brief statements on the principal points, the subject matter of the ote. 
considerably exceeding in space that used by the text accompanying the j res. 
entation of this subject. The volume affords an up-to-date presentation of th. 
subject matter, fully indexed and profusely furnished with citations of cases. 

University Despaters’ ANNUAL. Constructive and rebuttal speeches deliner¢, 


in debates of American colleges and universities during the college year 1925-26 
Edited by Edith M. Phelps. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. iz, 4U, 


Pp 


Two subjects of interest to labor included in this volume are child labor and 
a Government commission for regulation of the coal industry. 


Warne, Coutston E. The consumers’ cooperative movement in Illinois. C) 
University of Chitago Press, 1926. xiv, 420 pp. 
This book is reviewed on page 111 of this issue. 


Weeks, Wavter 8S. Ventilation of mines. New York, McGraw-Hill Bow! 
(Inc.), 1926. x, 228 pp., charts, illustrations. 


O 


cago, 








